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Preface 


During the years of niy association with the guidance fi('ld, 
first as a ps\ cliologist, jlicn as a counsellor, and finally as a director, 
I have been asking questions— of myself and of others in the vari- 
ous helping professions. It became apparent that authorities differ 
in their opinions on some of the fundanuMital issues, and that 
much of the \arian(‘(‘ steins from (‘ach one’s personal experience, 
training, and psychological neexls. Too, vocational guidance as a 
prof(‘s^ion scanns to have avoided coining to grips with many fun- 
danumtal (jiK'stions that arisen fi('(juentlv during individual voca- 
tional couns(‘hng. An (wtensive examination of litinatnre in the 
fi('ld has oft('n failc'd to provide th# kind of information that 
would enable' the* connse'lor to gain an intimate understanding of 
tlie dynamics involve'd. 

Th(' prese'iit work is an atte'inpt to inee't some of the needs of 
th(' vocational counselor as thev arise in his daily practice. It is 
intendt'd to be both a tlu'ort'tical disc nssion of and a practical 
guide' to vocational ceiunse hng. Specificallv the book is addressed 
te) high schoeil and ce)llc‘ge counselors, eleains, practitiemers in pri- 
vate' and public age'iicie s, te'acliejs of vocational guidance, and 
students w he) plan te) enter this fielrl. It is hoped that the work will 
also interc'st j^erseinnc'l worke rs, caseworke'is, clergv'meii, and 
physicians, who arc at time's called upon to lu'lp people with their 
vocational problc'ins. (liiiical ps\ chologists and psychiatrists, 
although tliey do not as a lule' specialize' in problems of occupa- 
tional guidance, mav find the* present work of some value, since 
it treats the* inte'irc'lationships among the several helping profes- 
sions and pc^ints to some similaritic's and differc'iices in these areas 

Vocatie)nal counseling as presentc'd in this boe)k is intended to 
emerge as a practical and living profession. Althe)ugh a theoretical 
understanding is deeinc'd necessary, the theoretical principles are 
tested and illustrated with actual cases and real situations culled 
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from the daily practice of vocational guidance. In sliort, this book 
is intended for serious students and practitioners who take it upon 
themselves to help people witli their occupational plans. 

It is my belief that most counselors still rely heavily on diagnosis 
and genesis and not sufliciently on the lu'lping process itsell. Th(‘ 
cardinal purpose of this book is to present a “lielp-centcred” point 
of view as indispensable in vocational counseling. Much of my 
thinking has been influenced by the contributions of Jessie Taft, 
Frederick II. Allen, Ih'rbert Aptekar, and (>arl Rogers; but this 
work is not an extension of “nondirective ’ counseling as I under- 
stand it, nor is it a modification of “functional casework." 

Concomitantly with the lielp-cenhacd philosoph\', considerable 
space is devoted not only to the dynamics ol vocational counsc'ling 
but to the mechanics that make lu‘lp-c(‘ntered counseling possil)le. 
Manv of the principles exprcssi'd arc* new to tlic field of vocational 
guidance. Some of the concepts have never bec'u cxplorc'd in voca- 
tional circles. 

Another objective of the book is to familiari/c* the readcT with 
principles and techniques employed succcssfullv bv' otln'r lu'lping 
professions. Manv of the problems that arist* in vocational coun- 
s(‘ling are also encountered in othei liclp-orientc'd discipline's, and 
it will be seen that considerable communalitv of thought exists 
among all helping professions. 

Tlie choice of appropriate terms presc'iitc'd seniK* dilficnlty. 
Those terms were finallv selected which appeared to be more 
neutral and relatively free from spe'cific technical connotations. 
Thus the word “agency" wUs sch'ctcd to designate* the organiza- 
tion established to rendc'r vocational sc'rv ice*; “connsc'lor" or “voca- 
tional w^orkcr” designates the professionally traim cl pc'ison v c'sted 
with the* re.sponsibility of olfering vocational lu'lp, and the* term 
“client" was chosen in preference to “counselei*," “ap|)licant," or 
“patient.” Perhaps the greatc^st difficulty was encountc rc'd in choos- 
ing a term to designate accurately what the* counselor docs in 
relation to the client. It is not treatment, nor is it psychotherapy. 
It was finally decided to make use of the h'ast .specific ('xprc'ssions, 
such as “vocational helping proces.s” and “vocational assistance.” 

The present volume, in a sense, represents the thinking of manv 
persons. I feel indebted to those colleagues who concurred with 
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rny ideas rcgardiujL; vocational •guidance. I am also grateful to 
those* workers in the lield who ddlc red f nndanuaitally from me in 
their philosophy of vocational guidance. My own clients whom 1 
attempted to assist wath their vocational and educational prob- 
lems hav(* made* the present work p()ssil)le. 

1 wish to express parlienlar gratitude to Ile'rman Weinheiiner, 
the late ls\('C‘nlive l)ir(‘ctor of the Jewish Commimitv Service 
Society of buffalo, wliosc* personal fri(‘ndship and piofessiorial 
supervision have contiihnted .so much to niv devidopment as a 
vocational couns(‘lor and have ultiniatelv piompted me to express 
my thoughts in wiiting. Sinec^K* gratitiuh^ is (‘\prt‘ss(‘d to Dr. 
FA’(‘lyn Alp(‘rn, psychiatrist; Louis (addbeag, chief psychiatric 
social worker. Child Cnidaiuc^ Clinic, Children's Hos])ital, Buf- 
falo; and Dr. L(‘() Cioldman, acting direc tor, Vocational ('ounseling 
Ca‘nt(*r, University of Buffalo, vvlio have rc'ad tlu* original manu- 
script and have made nnmerons valuable* criticisms. Lastly. I wish 
to acknowd(*dge my ind(‘btedn(*ss to mv wile Hose*, who as a case- 
worker and wife has inadi* munv detajlcd siiggcestions that might 
have been c. leaked bv someone less clos(‘lv iih iitified with me 
and the project. 
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c'liAPTKK 1 The Nature of Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidanc e* is pcaliaps tlic newest addition to tlie 
professions \vlios(' eliicd purpose is to ludp people with their prolv 
leins. As a n(‘W discipline dc cheatc'cl to the h(‘lping process it Ikc^ 
inn(‘li in c'oinmon wilh the alr(‘ady (wisting proh'ssions, hut it is 
also distinct lioin ihein, lor it inakc\s contributions lo human wel- 
fare' which ar(‘ not loithcoining Iroin the* other arc'as. What voca- 
lional guidance* is, depends to some ('xtent on one’s personal 
\i(‘ws. vSonu* S('c* it piimarilv as a service established to help peo- 
[)h‘ make* a salislacloi v (‘conoimc adjuslmc'nt. Others view it 
cl)i(‘ll\ as a ,s.i*i\e oi prophylactic aid lor in-school youth 
( 271 ( 1 ). Still others ((lid to extend the scope of vocational guicl- 
anc(' to incluch' pioblems in social and pcisonal adjustment. Sev- 
('lal ade(|uat(* ch'finitions of xoeationai guidance for students in 
llial field (‘\ist (113, 1S2, 213). Th(' pu'sent work will neither 
ado[)l ah(‘a(b existing definitions nor altc'inpt a new formulation 
I bcli(’\(* that an\ formal definition of vocational guidance, no 
niattc'r hovv’ cau'lullv cxprc'ssc'd, cannot be* (apiatc'd with guidance 
ilsclt. As ('ail Rogers savs aptiv in discussing tlu'iapv, “If one 
\\ish(*s to give such a real na'aning he should put his hue 1 over his 
mouth and /;o/n/ ’ (210, p. i\ b Although tlu* present vork is a 
far CIV liom (his chrc'ct and (‘ni|7hatic wav of handling the piob- 
Ic'in, an attempt nc\ ci thcless will be* made to convey to the reader 
th(* concc'pt of vocational guidanc'c* as a living experience. Voca- 
tional guidancf* cannot lx* hxnnccl soU'lv tlnough b(M)ks, nor can 
its signific'ance* bi* giaspi'd fuliv m the classnM)m. It is onlv 
through daily practice* in helping pc'Ople and through competent 
supervision that a counse kn- can dev elop a rc al un h i standing of 
the interpersonal relationship and picK’ess that go into giving 
and taking help. 

Vocational guidance at its piesiml stage of development has 
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4 Vocational Guidance as a llcljuto^ Profession 

various responsibilities w^hich differ from eaeli other, not only in 
objectives, but in the levels of skill necessary for specific functions 
and in the special knowledge required tor particular areas. 

Concretely, some vocational guidance workers may be primarily 
concerned with the interpretation of vocational guidance to the 
lav public. They may also (mgage in fund raising and fund ad- 
ministration whether in the school system or in relation to the 
Community Chest. Vocational guidance if it is to exist needs 
money for its maintenance as a service. The same workers who 
are interested in interpreting vocational guidance and in tlie ways 
and means of financing it mav also want to achieve a closer co- 
ordination between vocational guidance and other helping serv- 
ices. This may mean a greater participation in the Council of 
Social Agencies and other similar bodievs c(mcerned with the 
general comnumal w elfare. These and relat('d activities are known 
as “community organi/alion" in social-work parlance. Although 
apparently university curricula in vocational guidance offer no 
courses in community organization as do schools of social work, 
there exists a need for trained wenkers who can assume the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting, promoting, and coordinating the 
different facets of vocational guidance. 

Another area in vocational guidance which dtmiands special- 
ized training and peculiar skills is “group work.” This term, too, 
is borrowed from social woik, although it possesses a different 
nu'aning in the vocational context. Croup vocational guidance is 
concerned primarily with dissemination of occupational informa- 
tion, broadening the oc'cupational horizons, and stimulation of 
interest in vocational .self-help among the individual numbers of 
a particular group (61, 216, 279, 135r/). The Vocational Service 
Bureau of B’nai B’rith, for example, has b('cn engag('d in such 
activity for almost two decades by conducting occupational stud- 
ies (49, 50), publishing vocational guidance material (226), and 
employing professional counselors to address various fraternities 
and clubs on matters pertaining to career planning. 

The last area of vocational guidance to be considered is indi- 
vidual V(Kational counseling. Here one finds professionally trained 
workers whose chief function is to assist the individual client 
with his educational or occupational problem. The larger part of 
the present text is devoted to this area. 
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The Nature of Vocational Guidance 

In practice, partly because of tli® n(‘wness of the profession, the 
vocational counselor may be called upon to participate in com- 
munity organization and group vocational guidance, as well as 
individual counseling. The fact that his personal background, in- 
terests, and talents may not lie in all tlu'se areas is not always 
taken into considc'ration. What is particularly important from 
the present viewpoint is not so much the dillerences among the 
vocational functions as their similai ities. Irrespective of the broad 
area of specialization, all vocational counselors posse ss certain 
fundamental eharacteristics which enable tliem to call thciuselv(‘S 
vocational counsedors and which distinguish them from, let us 
say, t('aclu'rs or (dectricians. 

Th(‘ medic al profession lias set up, quite vvisc‘ly, arenas of special- 
ization which ditftu' not only in function l)ut also in degree and 
type of preparation. Thus wo ha\’i‘ ph\'sieians, nurses, laboratory 
technologists, hospital attendants, pharmacists, et(‘. Each one has 
his definite function defined b\ exti'nt and kind of training, as well 
as by law. A nursc‘, lor examplo, is not a^ miniature physician, nor 
is a pharmac’M ..Imo^t a nu'dical doctor. One (dther is a physician 
or is not. The issiu* is not \vh(‘th(‘r one is a pediatrician, an ob- 
stetrician, or a ps\cliiati isl. d'lu* (lucstioii is whether one has 
met the state rec(uivements for an M.D. degree or not. No such 
legal dislinction (‘\isls in resj)ect to socat'onal guidance'; hence 
one is free to spt'ak of 1( \ tds among xocationai cemnselors. This 
is unfortunate; the conce pt e)t veicational counseling should be 
elefiiK'd in terms of training, I unction, and legal l eepiirements. A 
uniform standard for vocatieinal counselors weiulel also leave room 
for all the)se who practice* stime* leirni of \ creational y idance en* 
assist the counselor, and vet do not met't the minim . I reejuire- 
ments. Ade*e]uate legislatiem cemlel juerte ct the broael public from 
the unscrupulems and the* incompetent, who ma\ be found in the 
midst e)f vocatieinal couux'lors e)f toda\ . 

Vocational guidance is a he'lping profe'ssion. An important dis- 
tinctiem between a helping pre)fession and a trade lies not emly in 
the exte'ut and le'vels of training but in the fact that becoming a 
pK^fessional demands an active iinoKement e)f the self. A man 
may take a ce)urse in te’lexisiem mechanics, leain the necessary 
facts, acepiire the appropriate* skills, and still remain essentially 
the same person he w^as prie)r to his becoming a television main- 
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tciiance man. On tlu' otlirr hand, a person slndying for a pro- 
fession wliich pnrpoils to assist ollu*rs not only ac(|nir(*s tlie fac- 
tual knowledge necessau for its piaeliet' hut also d(‘\'elo[)s as a 
human being. Unlike the tele\ision meehanie, the connsedor, the 
caseworker, or the plnsician is no longer his loriner self. Some- 
thing has happen(‘d to him as a result ol his training. Tins sonu'- 
thing is professional growth. But growth does not occ ur spon- 
tanecmsly and automaticallv as a result of mere' contact wath a 
textbcx)k or a classroom. Grow^th is an c‘xperience which hc'comes 
meaningful only when the' learner can internalize that which is 
happening around him. A personal iinohc'nu'ut is essc'utial in 
the growing process. Tins is perhaps wdiv standard classroom 
lectures and lab oratens procc'durc's do not contiibute signifieantK 
to the intrinsic clevelopmc'nt of the student. He inav Ic^arn fac‘ls, 
techniejues, and principles, which cc^nstitutc* an ('ss(‘nlial part ol 
his professional backgroimd— but formal instructions lands’ insoKe 
the active use of self. As a matter c^f fact, a large' Ic'cturc* room 
with an impersonal prolesM)r at the' hc'acl is c'onduc'is c' to minimal 
participation on the part of the stuch'ul. The' r(dativ(' anouvmitv of 
the individual in a group situation will bc' sc'ry likeds to result in 
his avoiding the responsibility for the growing procc'ss. Profc's- 
sional growth cannot be expressed in terms of graduate crc'dils, 
the number of adsanced dc'grc'c's hedd, or ccm tilictition. This is 
not to imply that academic training is unc'ssential or ol secondaiv 
importance. Quite tlie contiar\, it is a 'must, but a “must ' which, 
although necessary, is not sufficient in itself. A comprcdiensive 
training program for vocational counsc'lors not ouK should con- 
sist of classroom instructions, and field-work expc'i ic nc c', but also 
must afford the kind of supervision which wall compel the traiiu'e 
to (examine his feelings and attitude's towaird hims(*lf, his super- 
visor, and those who come to him for professional help. This 
matter will be considered in Chapter 8. 


VOCATIONAL CUIDAXCL, A MJSNOMIsH 

The tenn vocational guidance is an unfortunate one. It is used 
in this book as an expedient. Common usage makes it inadvisable 
to devise a new term, for this would crc'att' the impression that 
one is dealing not with vocational guidance but with some newly 
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conc(*ivod entity. Perliaps the mofil desirable feature of the term 
vocational guidance is the fact that the occupational focus is 
implied in the v(‘ry (expression. Although historically the emphasis 
may have* shift(‘d from appr(‘ntic(*ship programs, to aptitude test- 
ing, and finally to the helping process itself, the salient fact re- 
mains that vocational guidance has always concerned 

with the individual and his adjustment to the world of work. Thus 
vocational guidance emerges as a discipline distinct from social 
work, psycliology, or gj^'iuaic counseling. 

but vocational guidance* is not c(mc(*rned solelv with vocations 
ill the traditional sense of the word (58, 182). Although the em- 
phasis is on occupational adjustment, vocational guidance also 
(‘ml)rac(\s tin* ('ducational aspects of growth and certainly the 
attitudes, l('('lings, and an\i(‘ti(‘s tljat r(*vol\e aioniid the all-im- 
portant problems of work, occupational status, job satisfaction, 
security, and many ()th(*r fa(‘(‘ts of earning a livelihood on which 
our society plae('s such a pn'inium An atomistic breakdown of 
p(‘rsonalit\ into int(‘r(*sts, aptitnclc'', inlr'Jiligenee'. and similar com- 
poiK'nls and an artificial m. itching of the* measured attributes 
with lh(‘ (‘\isting labor mark(‘t and occupational trends are a 
poor snbsti(ul(‘ lor a helping proct‘ss. X'oc'ational guidance, if it is 
to I)e ('ll(‘cti\ (', must lake into consideration the individuars needs, 
his drives, his aspirations, and his opportunities. It must weigh 
carefully the cliiait's accc’ptancc' of himselt in his new role as a 
carp(*nti*r, entertainer, or apprentice. Of (*(jual importance is the 
client’s abilitv to live* eomlortablv with tlu* new trade and the new 
realitv which ma\ ha\c* hiaai brought abemt as a resu^^ of his oc- 
cupational plans. Although tlu* content of \ocational g- lance is 
the maniK'r in which one c*arns a livelihocxl, the focus is the help- 
ing proc(*ss, which I'liables the person to effect appropriate 
chang(*s within himself and the cmviroiiment about him. 

It is within tlu* function of the vc^cational counselor to help an 
adol(\scc*nt witli Jn'gli professional ambitions to accept the fact 
tliat he is not c’olh'ge material. Similarly it is within the scope of 
the counselor's activitii’s to assist an elderly worker recognize 
that he has outlived his industrial usefulness but still may enjoy 
years of fruitful li\ing. The European I'^ugc'e, who ma) have 
commanded n'spect as a successful businessman abroad, may 
have to be helped to acc(3pt himself for what he is and what he 
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can do in a new land. One coiild continue listing other situations 
which demand vocational readjustment, not merely as a step from 
one job to another, but as a process which enables the client to 
make a major change and “live with it.” This is not to suggest 
that most of the counselors activities deal with misfortunes in 
life. Vocational changes in the positive direction, too, may arouse 
anxieties and doubts that go with added responsibilities and 
higher occupational status. The handling of feelings that may ac- 
companv a plan or a change for the better is also part of voca- 
tional guidance. Thus we see that the adjective “vocational,” in 
the present context, embraces many activities which, although 
vested in occupational planning and work satisfaction in general, 
transcend the conventional limits. 

The term guidance is also not only poorly chosen but actually 
misleading. Literally it means to direct, to conduct, or to pilot. 
Implicitly it suggests that the counselor knows tlu' path of action 
which the client should follow and accordingly guidt\s the latter 
along the true course. A»; a corollary, the client surrenders him- 
self to the omniscienc(‘ of the counselor, with minimal participa- 
tion of his own. Nothing could be furthen- from the truth. As we 
shall see later, the client's activity, if it is to be truly his, must al- 
ways be self-directed. The counselor s role is not that of a guide 
or of a catalytic agent but of a professional worker who, by virtue 
of his qualifications <ind affiliation with the agency, assumes the 
responsibility for helping the client with his dihrnma. As Pray 
expTcsscd it, “It is the procf'ss of helping, not tli(' ultimate' out- 
come for which the worker carries the responsil)ility” (193, p. 
285). 

The client-counselor dynamics are excee'dingly complex— so 
complex in fact, that a large portion of this work is devotc'd to 
discussion of this very important point. k"or the present it will 
suffice to note that the term guidance not only doe s not e'xpress 
what actually takes place during the vocational proce'ss but vir- 
tually distorts its true meaning. 

Because of the unfortunate cemnotations implicit in the term 
vocational guidance, use is made of such expressions as vocational 
assistance and occupational planning, for they seem to be free 
from some of the objections raised to the term vocational guid- 
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ance and also tend to emphasize t\te helping and the planning as- 
pects of the program. 

But even these expressions fail to convt'y the active role of the 
client and the significance o{ the interpersonal client-counselor 
relationsliip. liogerss “elient-ccjilcK'd ’ counseling (or therapy) 
seems to fall short of th(^ desired mark, just as does Taft’s “rela- 
tionship tlu'iapy." Counseling, if it is to deserve that name, is 
always clic'nt-centered in the sense that it is the client who wants 
help and is, tht^refore, iho central figure during the interview. 
With r(‘spect to relationsliip therapy Alh^n cogently remarks, “All 
therapy involves a relationship between patient and therapist” 
(8, p. 47). Perhaps tli(‘ English language lacks the words that 
would incisively ('xpr(\ss the actual meaning of vocational guid- 
ance witli all its implications. Even if an appropriate formulation 
wen' found, it could nev(‘r be complctelv equated with the sub- 
stance its(4f. T1 k‘ (‘liaptcis that follow will attempt to describe and 
to illnsiralc what xocational guidance may signify to some coun- 
selors. 

THE FOCUS IN \'()( ATIOVAL CTTDAXC K 

The entire existence of vocational guidance, its very raison 
d'etre, is predic alc'd upon the fact that it is a helping discipline. 
Vocational guidance has no other justification for existence than 
to assist peoph' with tlu'ir occupational adjustments in a manner 
that w ill be tnil\ bc iu (icial to tho'.e in need of help. attain 
this objective, tin' vocational counselor will utilize Iris interview'- 
ing skills, his bod\ of knowledge regarding uccupatior his inti- 
mate familiaiilv with psychological dynamics and psychometric 
data. In addition to his professional training, the cc'unselor wiU 
also convey to the client that he is genuinely interested in the 
latter’s problems, that he tries to understand the client’s needs, 
and that he respects the client’s right to differ from him. The 
professionally disciplined counselor has no other inteicst in the 
client than to help him with the problem under consideration. 
He will therefore rc'frain from doing anything thai does not in 
some way facililate th(' lumping process. For example, the coun- 
selor will not ask any cpiestions, no matter how intriguing they 
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may seom to him, unless the answers to these questions help the* 
client 1 ('solve his dilemma. He certainly will not administer tests 
to the client unless he l( (‘Is ([uile certain that tiu' test r(‘snlts will 
reveal some significant aspi'cts of tlu' clienl's make-up lelevant to 
the problem at hand. Sci('ntiiic curiosilw laudable as it may be in 
research, has no place in a guidance process. Taft, in discussing tlu' 
nonscientific role of social casework, stales: 

“That social case work cannot bc('ome a science, is takc'ii foi 
granted l)y virtue of its practical basis. To establish truth, or to 
engage in scicntificalK' valid research caii n(‘\er bi‘ its aim, sinc(‘, 
abvavs, \vhat('\er it does is xilialed for sci(‘nee b\ its axowi'd 
purpose, which is to h(‘lp. When' lu'lping human b(‘ings eonu's 
first, inteu'sts in tmth(‘ring sci('ntific obsc'ivation must be saeii- 
fieed, for the oik' d('str()\ s the other" (2tS, p. o). 

Vocational couiist'ling, too, is eoiua'iiu'd primaiiK with h(‘lp. 
Its c.irdinal aim is to assist the clic'ni rath(‘r than to c'stablish 
scientific principles. Help is the first gc'iu'ral ob]Veti\(' of xoea- 
tional guidance. As wo proe('ed, we shall scm' how xoeational guid- 
ance dillers from other helping prol('ssiojis. 

AWEAS OF RFSFAUCII TN CriDANCE 

Those coun.S('lors tiained in psvchologic al research, th(' ('Xp(‘ri- 
mc'iital method, and statistical in\ (‘stig<ition may find it diflieult 
to accept such an oric'iitation as that just describ(‘d. do .dl.i\ th(‘ir 
anxieties, it may !)(' stated emphati(;alb that the field of x'oc'ational 
guidance not onlv welcohi(‘s scientific studies in that ai(‘a l)ut 
is actuallv handicapped bv an msuffieiency of sci(‘ntific cxich'nce. 
This statement is probal)ly ( (jualiy applicable to otla'i* helping 
professions (112). 

Specialists trained in vocational guidance and r('S('arcli have' 
indeed contributed a grc'at d(‘al to a better uiuh'istanding of 
counseling dynamics (92, 208), tlie relali\(' (‘ffectix eness of tlu' 
techniques emplcned (32, 95, 234), and the onteome of tli(' 
vocational guidance process (93, 146r/, 150, 259). Numerous 
studies that analyze minutely electrical recordings of coniisf'ling 
int(3rviews are available to tluxse interested in research (227ri). 
And yet, despite all the accmnukited knowledge, much additional 
investigation is needed into the dynamics of couns(‘ling itself and 
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into tlio c‘ril('ria for counsc'lahility^ readiness, and inovenicnt {84b, 
185^/, Ulir/). Similarly, lilth^ is known about the effectiveness 
and value of vocational miidance after the cessation of contacts 
witli the aj^caicy— in other words, there is a definite need for fol- 
low-up studi('s (84r/, 99). Thc'se are of interest not only to pro- 
fessional workers but to those vested with the responsibility of 
administering funds for vocational guidance. The results of such 
investigatiems are closely related to the whole (juestion of pro- 
motion and interpretation eif vocatieinal guielance te) the entire 
ceimmunily. Still either Sirens that elernand scientific research arc 
ps\ehometrie and veieational te‘sting in terms eif their usefulness 
aiiel \aliditv in veieatiemal guielance. What is the actual relation- 
ship be'twerri a te\st score anel one’s performance on the je)])? Can 
indi\ idual prerlictiein be maele on the basis of test e\ iderice'? There 
is also a dernanel for studic^s in eiccupational tierids, in the train- 
ing and su|ie*r\ ision of stuelerits anel \ocatie)nal weirkers, in the 
setting u\) e)l pi oh'ssional standards .and certification procedures. 
Ne) eliseussion eleriling with research in vocatieinal guidance can 
omit the* ncee^ .tu(l\ of lhe‘ spe‘cial groups, i.r., the adolescent, 
the' aged, and the' plnsieallv and inentalh’ handicapped. The list 
could imeionbte'elb' be (*\tenele‘d, demonstrating furthe'r the neces- 
sil\ lor ()l)j(‘eti\ (’ e'xr'de'nee* in the relatixelv nascent field of ve)- 
ealional guidance' bt'se'areh in guidance boconu's particularlv 
templing if one* c’()nsid(‘is the* fact that almost ever\' agency prac- 
ticing in that area piobabh has at its disposal hundreds, or pos- 
sible theinsands, of indivr'ehial case' histe>ries and psvcheimetric 
data (125). OnK* rece'iitb the' Veterans Administration fVA) cx- 
pre'sse'el willingne'ss te) lend seimc 300, (K)0 completed 1 t blanks 
anel answer slu'e'ts te) e|ualified individuals or institutions iiite'i- 
e'ste'd in re'se'areh (20). Although such information mav be of 
limited \alu(' in e e'it.iin in\ estigations. much of it probablv could 
be put to e'Xce'lle'Tit use'. 

Ifovve've'r, no matte'r how^ pressing the' necessitv feir research 
and investigation in guidance is, the scientific activit\ , as such, 
cannot ge' e)n ehiring the h»'lping pnx'css. It is imjiossible fe)r the 
counse'lor te) assume the reiles of the helper and tii;. scientist si- 
niultane'ousl)' during the' inter\ iew, for the two objective ^ are 
contradictory to e'ach ollu'r. 
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HELP-CENTERED VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Philosophically help-centered vocational guidance differs from 
other types of xocational guidance in that its primary, and only, 
function is to help the client attain an occupational adjustment 
that is satisfactory from his standpoint. It is a system of thought 
based upon the principle that the client is the one to decide on 
whether or not he wants help, on the kind of assistance he is 
ready to accept, and on the direction in which he prefers to move 
(249). It bears some resemblance' to tlU; “functional” approach 
in casework, but it is not “fnnetional guidance.” 

Very briefly, the distinction between the “diagnostic” and the 
“functional” philosoph)- is as follows: In tlie former, “help is 
conceived as a planned, goal directed treatme-nt . . . the treat- 
ment objectives and techniepics are' \ariable, sele'cte'd to meet the 
requireme'nts of the diagnersis” (154, p. 10). 'I'lie functional posi- 
tion is that proble'ins arise out erf a “dcstructise' use of relation- 
ships.” The new experience between client and counselor enables 
the former to make a new and cernstructive use of himse'lf and the 
latter. The activity is not guided by the diagnostic findings, nerr 
is it initiated by the counselor. In the words of the committee 
established to study the differences in orientation, “the client 
gives direction to his own processes of change', with the woiker 
taking responsibility for his own part in helping the client to 
realize these processes” (154, p. II). 

The help-centered approach, too, ujrholds the client’s right to 
self-direction and places 'con lidencc' in his alrility to help himse'lf. 
The term “help-centered guidance'" rathe'r than “functional guid- 
ance” was se'le'cteel because erf several consieleraticrns. The' word 
“function” has a definite, almost a te'chnical meaning in social 
casework. It denotes a philersophy and an appreraeh wliich came 
into being as a result of inner ferrees within that area and which 
should erperate there. By comparison with vocational guidance, 
casework is an olel art, which in the course of its growth has 
developed viewpoints and skills particularly suited to its objec- 
tives. Through its schoerls of social work, prerfessional journals, 
and conferences, social work has evolved a bodv (rf practice dedi- 
cated to assist mankind with certain ills. That in the course of 
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time differences in theory should have developed is not only to be 
expected but perhaps to be desired. (Joniplete accord on every 
issue is rarely conducive to progK'ss. Today, there are several 
schools of thought in social work, each contril)uting its share to 
human welfare. 

Vocational guidance, as contrasted with some other helping 
disciplines, is strictly a neophyte. At the pn\sent stage of its 
early development it cannot identify itself totally with an existing 
philosophy of an already well-established profession. It still re- 
mains to be demonstrated that principles ap]:)lieable to social 
work possess the same validity and significance in vocational 
guidance. To appropriate a label uncritically would be a folly 
that might hinder, rather than promote, the growth of guidance. 

The term help-centered guidance was chosen for other reasons 
as well. First, and possibly foremost, it dr.aws a lin(‘ of distinction 
between itself and the diagnostic approach, which places a pre- 
mium on genesis. Help-centered thinking by contrast emphasizes 
not the past history but the present reajity as it is perceived by 
the client. It f:;rt]*. .more as‘umes that with professional assistance 
the client will be able to move in the areas in which he can take 
help and in the direction of his choice. At no time does the help- 
centered work(T question the client’s right to have conflicts, to 
have problems, or to do, or not to do, anytl ing about these. Un- 
like nondirective counseling, help-C(*ntered guidance is not based 
primarily on “permissiveness" (117, 232, 274) but is predicated on 
a clearly structured client-counselor relationship. Although it 
respects the client’s right to accept or to reject any part of the 
service, help-centered guidance offer'! the ciit nt an opp ’^unity to 
examine the nature of his \ocational problem and u decide 
whether he wishes to continue with vocational coMiiseling. In 
other words, the client is always gi\ en a choice of action. Far from 
being passive, the worker plays an important and active part in 
assisting the client to express his doubts and negative feelings 
and to arrive at a decision for which he can assume soi.xc respon- 
sibility. The client also lc;nns to work with limits by discovering 
that he can weather the painful aspects of being l^;ed. dhese 
and other questions of equal importance' to fulh'r understa nding 
of help-centered counseling will be discus ed later in the text. 
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A philosopliN vested in the h/dief that the ilicMit can help him- 
self is partieiilarK suited to the treatment of \oeational diflieiiltii\s. 
We shall see lat(‘r that sueh stdt-lu'lp doi's not arise* spontaiu'oiisly 
but is brought about as a result ol ps\ ehologie al (alleeti\'e) inter- 
aetion between elient and eoimselor. lVo[)le Ireejiu ntK have to be 
helped to lu'lp tlu*msel\ c's. A elc'ar unch'i standing ot the* loens ot 
the probk'in and the lunetioii of the worker kee‘ps the* (‘utire* re*- 
lationship on a realilv levcd witliout allowing it to bi'eome an 
experience in total pe^rsonalitv analvsis. 'Hu* lact that llu* c‘lient 
can discuss his oct upational dilemma w Uhont li'ar ol biaoming 
lost in the primordial jungle ol tlu' unconscious ma\ (’iiabK* him 
to proceed wath the problem at hand, the piol)lein which caus(‘d 
him to S(‘ek assist nice in the* first place*. Exeai ps\ cIuianaK tieallv 
orienteel workers (106) fee'l that the psvche)log\' e)l I'k'iuI has 
made relati\elv little ceintributiem to \e)cati()nal guidance* because* 
it tends to explain pheaiomena in terms ol instiue tUvil dri\e*s. I'he* 
choice of an occupation, the*v conleneL must be ' .ipproae he’el pri- 
inarilv as a pioblem oi ('go ps\e‘holog\' { 106, p. 170^. 

A fuller utilization ot the* ‘e'go, or ‘se'lt,” is tlu* theme* ol (he 
present work. Rogers, on one* occasion at least, voice's the* be'lief 
that the client-centcreel counse*ling appioach is ol paitieular v.ilue 
because it is ‘much sater ' ( 21 1, p. 6 b Thi’ pre'se'ul I Ik sis plaee's the* 
clie'iit in a ce*ntral position, not be'cause* of the sale'tv lactor, but 
be'cause the client is the onlv' e)ne who ean di'cide what tvpe* of 
s(*r\a'ce’ he* wants and what occupation, il ehoiee he wishe s to make*. 

Vocational help is esseiitialK a proce'ss intended to e nable* the 
client to mobili/e his inne-r re'semrea's to an optimum leve*!. d'he* 
coimse'lor’s contribution lie's in he*lping the client to \(*rbah/e 
his feelings anel attitude s anel thus possiblv ariive* .it some* ex e u- 
pational plan which is his own but .iii expression ol l('e'lings on 
the* part of the clie'iit cannot be* conducle*d as a monologue Nor is 
it sufficient to paraphrase or “relle-ct ’ these* teehii'j^s. In oider to 
be genuinely he'lpful, the* counselor has to demonslr,i1e his sin- 
cere desire to assist the c'lient aiiel his genuine* I, nth in the* latter s 
right to arrive at his own elecisions. The cemnselor is uoiidireetix e* 
only in the sense that he* does not thrust his own value's, altitude's, 
and goals upon the* e’ ent. lie* is directive* in tlie* sense* that he 
becomes a nie*aningful figure* in the clie'ut-counse'lor re*lationshij). 
He may identify himself with the clie*nt at erne* peiint. He* may 
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clillc'K'nlialc liirnscH from iho clicnit with respect to some other 
issues. [ii !iis prolessioiuil roh* he may set limits, which the client 
may “fij^ht ’ at first, only to a stronger pcason somewhat 

lat(‘r. We shall have occasion to return repeatedly to the im- 
portant (jiu'slion of tlu' part th(‘ worker assumes in the vocational 
couns(‘ling n'lationship. 

Hu's position is in sharp contrast with th(‘ psychoanalytical 
pliil()so])Iiy which implicitly postulates that th(‘ therapist “knows 
best” wluit is good lor the cli(*nt. Diagnostically oiiented g\iidance 
is pr(*dicated on a coin|^r(‘hensiv(‘ studv of the* individual in terms 
of his pn‘s(‘ut, i.e., his abilili(‘s. int(‘r('sts, aptitiuh's, (‘tc., as rneas- 
m*('d l)\ \ari()us tc'sts, and his past, as r(‘\(*al(‘d bv a case liistorv, 
scliool r('coids, stati inents found in nderrals, etc. TIk' counselor 
then analyzes and inleipiels th(‘ acf innulated data and subtlv, or 
otIi('rwis(‘, sugg<‘sts the appi ()|)riat(‘ pkm of action as W(‘ll as the 
most leasibl(‘ obj(‘c ti\(‘ ° W hen th(‘ client is resist. mt to th(‘ coun- 
s(>!()i s dir('cti\ ('s, the lattei ma\ attem[)t tr) oxcrcoiiK* thLs bv 
employiig suitable pjofessional t(‘chni'^ues, such as p(*rsnasi\'e 
iiitei pretatioii, ealeiiLiti d to ena})l(' th(* c’lieut to a('C(*pt the coun- 
selor’s \ie\\ point \ll(‘n f S, p 50) notes c(nT(xtl\’ that the client 
who gi\cs hinis('ll up to th(‘ will of tli(‘ tin i.ipist is considered 
“eoopei at i\ (* ’ as judged bv an authoi itaii.in woiker. (>onv(‘rselv, 
the client who insists on liis light to decide for himself mav be 
labeled “recaleit i .int Neither teain has a place in a s\ stem of 
eounselmg which upholds ihe clients right of s(‘lf-d(‘tc‘rmiiiation. 

■\l this point the re’adca should Ix' cautioiKal not to inf(T that 
hel[vc‘enten'd guidance compU'teK ^lisrt'g.irds tlu' \ aliu' of psv- 
choiiK'tiic testing and tlu' ease histoiv. both ha\(' . di'fmitc 
pl.K‘(‘ in a ( ()inpr('h(‘nsi\ (• voc ational program. 1 lu' emphasis, 
howcwca*, is not so much on f.ictu.d infoimation as on Mu* fc'clings 
the client ma\ have about the tests, what taking tests signifies 
to him, and how he* cMii us(' the objc'i'tivc* findings, 'fhe merits of 
fii(‘tnal inlormalion have* piobabU bei*n \astl\' overrated and at 
time's have* ac luallv bc'en emphnc’d as a poor substitute' for c'om- 

* I lu' (luigiiostie .i[)jii().u}i to voraliniial gniii.mci' is so miivcrsal as to 
re(jniii‘ no i cU'reiKs s, Almost an\ volume on giiutanei' ehnsc'ii at raiutoni 
will pinhabb’ prove' to he genetiiallv onenti'J Iiavlm s rrcjitii(jucs of 
('•uidatK'c (2()()) oi Krorlilieli and Darien’s Studyuo^ Students (100) i.s a 
good illustration. 
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potent vocational planning. Facts in themselves, although of po- 
tentially tremendous significance, are of value in vocational guid- 
ance only to the extent that they can be used by the client. 

Traditionallv’ psv chologists and vocational counselors have de- 
vot('d a considerable amount of effort to the measurement of 
general ability, special aptitudes, manual dexterity, and other 
attribute's on the assumption that a fuller understanding of the 
client’s potentialities will suggest a more appropriate occupational 
choice' and will iiiciease his chances of vocational success. This 
general hvpothesis is held by some vocational counsc'lors despite 
the ovciwheliuing amount of empirical evide'uce that tends to 
point to the opposite conclusion. Even a variable such as acade'inic 
ability, which lends itself to relatively precise measurenu'ut, is 
rather unreliable as an index of academic achievi'inent and is 
still less reliable as a criterion for vocational success in the 
broader sense of the word. Instruments designed to nu'asurc* such 
intangible entities as spatial visualization and mnsic'al aptitiuh' 
are still less reliable as /"ools for predicting succ'css in a spc'cific 
occupational area. Every counselor is familiar with brilliant stu- 
dt'iits who fail in school and mediocre indiv iduals who n(‘V('rth('- 
less do entirely satisfactorv’ work. In industry, vvln'ie one s voca- 
tional succc'ss is not gauged nc'cvssarilv by one’s grades on an 
examination, succc'ss on a job is frc'Cjuently determinc'd by nu- 
merous v'ariablc's othe r than finger ch'xtc'iitv or iiu'chanical apti- 
tude as measured b\ a test. 

The relati\('l\ low correlation bc'twc'c'u ihe ainoimt or ch'gree 
of any single aptitude evinced I)\’ the iiidi\i(hial and the' c'xtent 
of vocational success as suggc'stc'd by job satisfaction, on-thc'-job 
proficiency, or income should be a matter of concc'in to all \'Oc‘a- 
tional counsc'lors. As previously indicated, a grc'at dc'al of voca- 
tional guidance' is predicated on the assumption that, onc(* the 
counselor and client can establi.sh reliably tlu’ latter’s potenti- 
alities, the client can prc^ceed to plan accordingly. The' fact 
that in practice this is not always so has not seriouslv chal- 
lenged the basic belief in the almost supc'inatural value of 
factual data and information. Important as objective evidence 
may be, there is incyiC to vocational planning than matching 
aptitudes with occupations. The fact that soiik' capable p('i- 
sons fail at one time in their lives, only to do well during other 
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periods, cannot be explained in terms of aptitud(‘S alone. Nor 
can one explain satisfactorily by in('ans of vocational tests 
why a less gifted person will at times do better tlian an indi- 
vidual (‘iidowed with superior abiliti(‘S. l’h(‘ counselor when 
confronted witli facts that appear to be paradoxical, on the 
surface at h^ast, will probably give* re cognition to fe)rces that do 
not lend themselves re‘adily to epiantification. The counselejr wall 
speak of personality cennponents, (anotional blocking, drive‘S, 
readine\ss, habits, e*t(‘., as factors that determine the dynamic 
functioning e)f the indivi^[hial. 

No factorial analysis ot personality fioin a vocational standpoint 
seems eveT to have been made*. In olla r w'ords, it is a inatte*r of 
conjecture whe*the*r it is tlie aptitudes or tlw* rath(*r intangible 
aspe*cts of j)ersonaIitv that plav a more dei isue* roll* in determin- 
ing vo(.‘ationaI succc^ss. Daily observation would suggest tliat one’s 
concern over* a \ocational dihrnma, one* s desire* to do something 
abe)iit it, and fiiKdls e)n(*\ ability te) ine)l)iliz(‘ and integrate one’s 
inherent stre ngth', constitute the major force*s that deteTmine 
movement In sf l.e'o] as we*!! as on the jf)l), success appears to be 
e onditioned not so iniu li 1)\' what the* clu'nt inav /)osse .vs in ti*rins 
of ge'ueral pote*titiahties as 1)\ his be*ing able to nve* to an optimum 
e\te*nt that which he* has. In short, educational or vocational 
progr(*ss mav l)e* consi(h*r(‘d tis a fune lion e)f the degre*c to which 
the client can use* hims(*H in that particular au'a. 

'rhe cemce'pt of s(*lt-UNe in a partieular e-ndeaxen' h.is little in 
common with that ol total emotional adjustment. A “classical 
psx choiu'urotie ’ ma\’ do we ll in school e)r on a job. sometimes 
pre'ciseK because oi his nemotic nee'ds it Ins been said wise*l\ 
that “it is a sick oxsti'r that \ lelels a pe arl .SimilarK , a persem 
mav be we'll adjuste'd m his we)rk but a failuii* as a se*\ partiu*r. 
The* ce)imse‘lor's function, as pie*\iousl\ mdicate cl, is not te) attempt 
to bring about te)tal adjustment but rather to help the client in a 
given vocational area. Wnational adjustmi'iit, as suggested by 
Super (242), is a subjc'ctix (‘Iv [)e‘rcei\cd e*\perie*nce. It is reallv 
a form of niovement te)ward se'lf-ae ce‘j)tance m terms of abilities, 
background, opportunities, and similar realities on tl ^ one hand 
and vocational objectives and aspirations on the other. Shostrom 
and Hramme'r pe'iceive* one’s adjustment as i manne*r consistent 
with his self concept’’ {226a, p. 10). Such self-consistency is the 
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goal of psychological cwinseling, vvliich attempts to stress the 
client’s feelings ratlier tlian ohjeetive fads. 

It is botli inU'iesting and signiticanl that the coMe('[)t ol psNelio- 
logical coiinsc'ling appears to he c'.xtcaiding Ih'voiicI llu’ iath(‘r 
narrow circle of woikeis dexoted to th(' helping aspects of coun- 
seling. Thus at a conhaence of the Institute for lliunan Adjust- 
ment held at the Uni\ersitv of Michigan in 1919 and 1950, llu* 
following important conclusion was K'aelu'd; “IsNim (‘diuational 
and vocational choices, however, entail mort* than a conside ration 
of abilities and interests in relation to ( diicational and oc enpa- 
tional opportunities. Status neeals, pareait attitude's, anel \arie)ns 
mterpersonal and intrape rsonal piessuie's ce)mplicate the' pioce ss 
of making che)jv‘e's” (141, p. 0). Having gene'iallv' indicate'el the' 
sce)pe of the probU'in, the' institute' pre)ee‘e‘de'el te) spe'll out the* 
ma]e)r aspects ot psv che)logiCcd counst'ling, vi/.; (n) inere-asing 
the accuraev of the indivieluals sell-percept; (/;) incre'asing the* 
accuracy of the iiuliv ulnars e'nv ironmeiitvil pe‘rc'e'ptie)iis, 
inte'grating the indivielual s se'll-percepts anel Ins e*nv n omncntal 
pcrc'eptions; {(!) prc'seming n'h'vant inle)i niation, ((') iinpreiv- 
ing the indiv idnal’s planning anel e\e'entie)n. To this list eiia* might 
also add helping the iiielividual te) elexe'loj) his e'go stre'iigtii, as- 
sisting him to assume' re'sponsibilitv leir his eljoue s, anel giving 
him the right to se'lf-deteiminatie)n. 

Most v'e:)cational lailure's are ne)t neu'e'ssai ilv pci sons with low 
IQ’s, reading deficie ncies, poor spatial v isuali/atie)n, or infciior 
finger dexterity. Aetuallv, tlu'v e)lte'n are* persons whose vaiions 
abilities are' elislribute’d along the (Gaussian e mve* like' tlios(' ol the* 
rest e)f the pe)pulatie)n. \Ve*chsIe-r (265a) ejiie stions se'iion^hv the* 
concept that human attribute's distribute the nise'lv es along the* 
normal pre^babilitv eurve*. bie)m the* stanelpoint of the |)rese iit 
discussie)n the? actual (‘e|uati(jn fe)r the* distributie)n of human 
capacities is e)f seceinelarv inte rest. What distinguish('s these* indi- 
viduals vocationally fre)m otlu'rs is their inability te) inte'grate* anel 
to organize the*mselves in a constructive* maniu'i. 

If the present thesis is ceirrect, i.e*., if a pe rson s veK ational or 
educational success is determined chiefly by his ability te) utilize 
his strength and as>ets, it follows that the counsele)r’s primary 
functie)!! is to assist the client to make a fuller use? of his pote'ii- 
tialitics. An acceptance of this hype)thesis must shift the emphasis 
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in votalional j^iiidancc from cl hi gnostic activilv' to tliat ol the 
liclpiiMj; j)ioe('ss. 'rlic ol)j('eti\ (‘s ol the help-c cntcied ])liilosopIiv 
pla( (‘ c inpliasis not so niiic li on tlie exploration of the* client s at- 
tril)ut(‘s as on service that will (‘liable tin* client to utili/(* more 
liillv his pol(‘ntialiti(*s and driv(‘s in keeping with his s(*t of 
value's and rc'ality. 

The* [)r(‘S(‘nt brief discussion on the* dideiencc* b(*tvv(‘en help- 
(‘('iitcred vocational guidanct* and other loims of vocational as- 
sistan(‘(‘ doc's not exhaust the* subj(‘ct. Further refeiaaic c s to tlu* 
(jiK'slion will be* made throughout the text as additional concepts 
are discussed. 



CHAPTER 2 The Helping Professions 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
TO OTHER HELPING PROFESSIONS 


Vocational guidance as a profession has a great deal in connnon 
with other disciplines whose chief function is to assist human 
beings with their problems, resembling to some extent psychiatry, 
psychology, and social casework. In practice it is at times dillicult 
to draw a sharp line between the different proh'ssions. That it 
should be so need not be too surprising if on(‘ considc'rs tlu' fact 
that human sorrow rarely comes wrapped up in iiidi\ idual, cle.irly 
labeled packages. As often as not, r(*lationship difficulti(\s appear 
alongside of vocational conflicts, only to be supersech'd by prob- 
lems in personality disorder. To disentangle the comph'x skein 
of professional responsibilities requires more than skills. What is 
needed is a clear theoretical understanding of tlu* function of tlu* 
professional worker and the focus of tlu* probh in. 

Ginzberg ct al. note that, d(*spite the gic at abundance of voca- 
tional literature, the field itsc'lf is “conei*ptualK weak” ( 106). 
They view vocational guidance as “an offshocjt of the psvc hologv' 
of individual differences,” as something that tends to be “atomis- 
tic” and “static.” With the possible exception of Rogers and his 
colleagues, vocational guidance is rarely, if ever, perceived as a 


helping process. Most workers in the field regard it essentially as 
a diagnostic, goal-directed activity. The distinction be* tween vo- 
cational guidance and other helping professions is frc'cjuenlly 
made on the basis not of the nature of tlu* j^rol^ih^if ^^T>ii^ts 
intensity. Thus, the treatment of severe* pc^^t^alitv dif^rcl^^s^ 
usually undertaken by psychiatrists; whenA^' disorders ai^/^s\ 
dramatic and less seyejjerthey'TTtaV'-tijJ^^^j by psycholoi>i9t$;l 
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emotioDal problems of still lesser intensity may be assigned to 
caseworkers. 13y the same token vocational counselors deal with 
problems lhat have only a minimal affective value. 

Actual (‘xp(u'i(mec with clients completely rejeets this system of 
classification. Tlie intensity of feeling experienced by a client has 
little reflation to the nosological diagnosis. A client may feel ex- 
tremely threatened and disturbed over the loss of a job and yet 
show little concern over his obsessive-compulsive tendencies. The 
crit(*ria by which the different professions can be distinguished 
are not the severity of the problem with which they deal but 
rather the kind of problem which the particular profession is 
cjualifi(*d to handle. 7'he distinction between psychotherapy as 
eonduct('d by the psychiatrist and counseling as furnished by the 
N'ocational worker C(‘rtainly is not that the fonner deals in 
“deep ’ tln rapy as contrasted with the “siiperficiar’ nature of the 
eounsc'ling process. Both proh'ssions encounter problems that re- 
(|uir(' th(‘ high(‘st (h^grec* of competence and skills as well as diffi- 
culti(\s that can be amelioiated (juite /eadily. One of the funda- 
mental differv iici between the work of the psychiatrist and other 
professionals (mgaged in tlu* helping procc‘ss lies in the distinction 
between the conec-pts of psychotluTapy and counseling. Dynamic 
psychotherapy deals primarilv with inlernalized problems of the 
total personalit) and total reality; vocational counseling, on the 
other hand, concerns itself chiefly with those aspects of person- 
ality as related to a specific occupational problem. 

Those trained to think in t('rms of the whole personalitv may 
feed lhat every fac(‘t of human acti\itN derives its meaning from 
the total psyche (3bi). This indeed is so, except that in a helping 
relationship it is possible to diflerentiate between treatment of 
the entire personality structure and help with a particular prob- 
lem. Psvchoanalvsis or any other system of therapy that has as 
its objective a remolding of the total inner make-up of the indi- 
vidual must b(' assigned to the psychiatrist. The question is not 
whether the problem is one of mild anxiety, insomnia, or acute 
hallucinalion. The issue is not how severe the disturbance is 
but rather what it is that prompts the client to seek help. A client 
may be seriously upset over his inability to succeed in his occu- 
pational endeavor. He may be ecjually concerned about his feelings 
of tension and disquietude. The former complaint should be 
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handled by the vocational counsolor; the latter, irrespective of its 
affective intensity, has to he treated by the psychiatrist. In short, 
the counselor is more likely to deal with the problems of daily 
living as opposed to those which embrace the entire self. 

Opponents of this view mav hold that assisting the elieiit with 
a specific complaint is merelv treating a symptom. This may or 
mav not be so. A .specific diifuailty, such as inabilitv to gt‘l along 
in a job, mav be a problem in vocational fitness or a sign of 
schizophrenia. If it is the latter, it will l)e associated with a num- 
ber of additional pathological iudiealioirs tlial (‘ouslilut(‘ the 
schi/o[)hrenic smkIiouu'. It it is tiu* lornuM' and tli(‘ peison in 
cjiK'stion comes to the counsc'lor for vocational assistant'c, tlu' 
worker can assume the responsibility for helping him. It is en- 
tiielv possible that the difficidties at woik mav b(‘ due to ovea- 
cjualification (or undercjualification a lack of interc'st m llu' 
field, or the fact that the particular job fails to satisfv sonu' of tlu* 
basic nc('ds for recognition, prestige, etc. I'lu* c(ums(‘lor n(’(‘d not 
fear that lu* is tiaaiting svipptoms as long as lu* understands the 
nature of the complaint and his own piof(*ssional function. It 
would b(' most unfortunaU* for tlu* client who wants lu‘lp with an 
occupational problem to find himself plung(*d into a psve hoana- 
lytic abv'ss. At the* risk of oversimplification, it should be rc inem- 
bered that one need not take tlu* entiu* automobih* a[)art in or(I(*r 
to change tlu* spark plugs, (a)unschng e\p('ru'nc(' demonstrat(‘s 
that it is possibh* to assist a client with his (‘chicational, vocational, 
or social problems without having to n'sort to a comph'ti* p(*rson- 
alit y reorgani/ation. 

In the preceding section it was nifutioiu d tlial one important 
goal of vocatioiicd guidance is to help tlu* c lient. It v\’as lurther- 
morc pointed out that such lielp docs not he nec i ssarilv in pro- 
viding the client with a concrete answer or tangible rc'sults. \dea- 
tional assistance* as cnv’isionc‘d here is a growth piocess which 
involv(*s the discoverv, awareness, and alfirmation of the client’s 
own strength. Now we come to the /oruv, which dc'als with as- 
sistance in specific areas. This is not a (|U('stion of cont(*nt or in- 
tensity alone. The* vocational worker, in ()rd(*r to be* helplul, will 
often discover that he may have* to handle* fe(*lings of depth and 
poignancy, llv may be called upon to e.xcrcise all his sensitiv(*n(*ss 
to the nuances conveyed during tlu* counseling session in order 
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to enable the client to move ini:lie direction of his choice. How- 
ever, the skillcxl couiiscdor will not allow himself to be drawn 
into areas outside of his prof(\ssional (hjinaiii. At no time can he 
assume the res[)onsibility for practicing j^sycliiatry or social case- 
work. As Apt('kar puts it, “TIk; psychothf iapist’s cente r of inter- 
(\st . . . is the person, and not th(‘ service . . .” (25, 105). The 
vocational ccjunselcjr’s chied focus is the* scavice, not the whole 
pcason. 

At (his point it mav^ be lu^lplul to distinguisli betwcaai content 
and focus, espc'cially sincx* tlw* latter term is not too frcxpiently 
eneountc'red in vocaticjiial guidance circle s. Le t us take a simple 
hypothetical case‘ of a prejofreaider who come*s for vocational 
guidance' because* his e‘)es are* failing. He* is concerne*d le*st he 
be* coinpe'lleel to give up bis job and le*arn a new occupation. This 
may be a problem in ophthalmology or vocational guidance. It 
mav' also be* a prol)le‘m in iu(*dical casework if it involves fe*ars 
of bc'cemiing tolallv blind or a m.itt(*r for psvebiatry if the* failing 
vision is a hvsterical or a jVsv chosomatic plienomenon. Le*t us 
conside*!’ another case*, ot a chionic* tileoliolic who be'canse* of Ins 
ine'biie’tv e aiinot hold a job. As in tlie* [)recec]ing illustration the 
problem itself mav lie in se*v<*ral aie*as. 'Hie' content in both in- 
stance's mav be* e)l a v e)e'atie)nal nature*, de pending on the* focus, 
or the* aie*a m which the* clie'iit wants help. 

It is apparent tliat tlie* v oe*.itie)nal c'ounselor we)ulel not attempt 
to treat the* pi oeil i e’.idc*r s e*ve eeinditiem anv me)ie' tlian he* would 
handle* the* problem ol alc*ohe)lism. Heitli the* ce)ut(‘iit and the* focus 
would be* almost automatieallv limite*d to the* eKcupational nature 
of the* proble'iu. The* situation, howe've*r, is not alwavs so obvious. 
Feir e*\ample*, .i uemeitic pe*ise)n mav re*e|Ue*st lie*l[) which is voca- 
tional 111 c‘Oute*nt .mel ve t re*allv se'e'k assistance* with liis neurosis, 
which would be* the* psv cliiatrist’s function. I'he distinction be- 
twe'e'U c'onte'iit and focus lies not so much in the* verbal picsc'iita- 
tion made* bv the* clic*nt as in his actual motives for st'e*king lu*lp. 
Onlv ie*c'e‘ntlv suc*h a case* was dc'seribe'd at a vocational guidance 
ce)nfe*ience*. A man who was learful of we>nie*n and who had 
given up his je)b at a plant where* many vvome'u vvc*re emplovc'd 
came to a va)eatie)nal ce)unse*le)r for help. After listening to the 
general pre)ble*m, the* eounse*lor indicated to the client that the 
agency could he*lp onlv with occupaticmal dilficulties and sug- 
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gested an appropriate referral if lie wanted help in the psycho- 
sexual area. The client accepted these limits but continued to re- 
vert to problems which seemed to cause him greater disturbance 
than the loss of a job. As the counselor ath'inpted to focus on the 
vocational aspects of the problem, the client would comply, only 
to return to the original and more burning issue. lie used the voca- 
tional guidance content merely to retain his eligibility for st'rvice 
oflFered by the agency but was unable to accc'pt tlu* voc ational 
focus. ^ 

For that matter, one would expect the client, ratlu'r than the 
counselor, to select the focus, with the lattc'r helping the elicmt 
to clarify his reejnest. The counselor cannot tell the client in 
which arc'a or tor wliieh problems he should seek help. An ('ino- 
tionally disturbed individual who shows a gcainine concern over 
his occupational future may sometimes be lu'lpccl in the voca- 
tional area despite his emotional disec|iiilibrium. The counselor 
should not assume that the client wants psychiatric Irc'atmc'nt 
simply because it seems to^be indicated. If tlu^ client is able to 
focus on the vocational aspects of the process, the woikcM* may 
want to go along with him even if the clituit appears to b(* emo- 
tionally disturbed. On the other hand, vocational content aloiu', if 
unsupported by the client’s desire to be helpt'd in the ()ccu[)a- 
tional area, will not provide a basis for a vocational counseling 
relationship. 

As tlu' client and the counselor work jointK on a specific prob- 
lem, the former may show growth, not only in relation to the par- 
ticular area under consideration, but with respect to his total 
ego strength. Caiunseling often proves to \)v a therapc'utic (‘\- 
pcrience which enables the client to make a fuller use of s('lf, 
even in situations not directly related to iho issiu' in cpiestion. We 
shall see later that coming for vocational assistance is fre(|uently 
a difficult step to take. Entering into a helping rc'lationship with 
a counselor is almost invariably a psychological (experience. What 
the outcome of tlu* vajcational contacts will hv, cannot lu* d(‘t(‘i- 
mined in advance, although it is probable that the client will 
emerge with a greater amount of sclf-relianc(' as a result of the 
counseling sessions. Needless to say, much will depend on the 
client’s readiness and capacity for move ment. So in a sen.se the 
broader aspects of personality are involved afte^r all. 
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The significant contribution of the focus-oriented type of coun- 
seling is that it helps the client to grow, not by grappling with 
the entire personality configuration (as he would in thci psychi- 
atric situation ), but by working within a clearly defined area. This 
area, or focus, is d('terinined by the nature of the problem and 
the counselor’s r('adin(\ss to assume responsibility for helping the 
client with tiu* particular difficulty. Clients will sometime^s intro- 
duce* into the vocational couiiS(*ling experience problems which, 
although genuine, iu'V(‘rtheless lie outside the occupational focus. 
When such a situaliofi aris(‘s, the counselor cannot take it upon 
himself to assist the* clie nt in tlu* new area as well. Recognition 
of th(* fact that S(*\’rral r('lat(‘d probhnns may coexist should not 
t(‘mpt tlu‘ counselor to handle all of them. Quite the contrary, a 
fulle r understanding of tlie counselor’s own function and that of 
other professions should b(‘ conducive to closer cooperation 
among the dillerent lu Iping professions It is entirely possible 
that th(‘ (lifRcuItit's revealed b\ one and the same client niav rc- 
(juire the joint participation of an entire “team.” 

Th(‘ rekiti('!is].ip betwcaii vocatioiuil guidance and other help- 
ing proh'ssions can lx* discusse d on two hwels: the theoretical, 
wdiich [)()ints out the similarities and the differences between 
vocational guidance* and anoth(*r prof(*ssion, and the practical, 
which lu'lps one understand how' vocational guidance and another 
profc’ssion can utilize each other’s respective knowledge and 
skills. 

lUsLXriONSflll’ HKlWI.l'N \()( \riONAL C.l'IO.WCK AM) 

1\S)( IIJA'IKY 

We ha\'e al reach touchc-d on some* fiindanu'ntal differences 
betw'ec*n c()uns(*ling and psvchotherap\ and bv iinplicatiem made 
the distinction b('twc*c*n the counst'lor and the psychiatrist. We 
have also notcxl that theoreticallv the* role* of the* vocational coun- 
s(‘lor is differc*ntiatecl from that of the therapist in that the form<*r 
is rc’sponsiblc* for the* administration of a concrete and tangible 
sc'rvice, W'h(*reas the* latt(*r c'oncerns himself with the total person- 
ality structure. 1he ])s\ chiatrist rarely takc'S it upon himself to 
change the patic'iit’s c’uvironment by, let i. . say, finding a job for 
him. When he does so, by referring the patient to an employment 
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a;j;rnc \ , tlu* jol) itself is not the nltiiiuit(* obj('ctive, l)iit mer('l\' an 
intermediate step toward a broader and total goal. d1ie patient 
comes to the psNchiatrist not with his placement problem but 
with his intrapsN chic difficulties with which he wants lu'lp. Ibai' 
once more \\t‘ see the dilterence* between contiMit ( plaeiaiuait ) 
and focus ( ps\ chotherapv ) . 

Othei difb'ii Mc't's bt'luec'n tlu' two areas (‘\ist tliat arc* too obv i- 
ous to reejuire discussion, such as tlu' diffenMicc' in tiaining for 
plnsicians and for vocational coimscdors. A signilicanl aspc'ct in 
the training for the two professions, however, is sonK'timc's ovta- 
lookc^d. Altliougli a medical background siipphantaitcal bv post- 
gradnati' stndv in psvchiatrv mav’ qiialifv' a phvsician to claim 
exclusive rights to the fields of psv chopathologv and psvehoso- 
matics, it does not in anv wav piepaia* him lor practice in voca- 
tional guidance^ or r(‘lat('d ariMs ( 1S6). Ac'tuallv vvlum psv(‘hi- 
atrists luwe occasion to work t()g(‘tlK‘r with vocational connsi lois, 
this vital point is at tinu's ignored. 

The (j'K'stion of piactjcal cooj)ciation Ix'twec'n voe.itional 
gnidaiK'c and psvchiatrv' is gaining soim* piominenc'c in voca- 
tional circles. At tlu' 1951 sc'ssion ol the National ( 'onlcreiu c ol 
th(' Jewish Occupational C>ouncil, for example, an eiitiie mc'cling 
was devoted to this issiu' (196). Sonu' private vocxitional guid- 
ance' agencies are seeking psvehiatrists to work jointly as eitlu'r 
consultants or members of tin' stall. The' inclusion of psv cln’atrists 
in the vocational program raisc's numerous [^ractic'al (HK'slions 
which demand careful consideration. 

Among the first (|nestions one mav want to consider is the readi- 
ness of the stair to make* lull use ol the [^sv c hialrist. Clohauan 
notes (71) that workers who au' compc'lh'd to cairv large' c.ise' 
loads witli infre(|uent contacts betvvea ii worker and clie nt arc' 
generally not prepared to ntili/e the' contributions of the psvehi- 
atrist. Rclativelv nntrainc'd workers and those' who Iccl profes- 
sionally insecure' are even le'ss readv to bc'iiefit from the e*\pe*ri- 
ence of having a psvehiatrist work alongside* the-m. 

As a cejrollary, the* psvehiatrist who eloe's ne)t undc'rstanel 
clearly his rede in a vocational agene v mav also fe'cl thre'ate'ued 
by the nonmedically tr aned woike'rs around him. De've'loping a 
ge:)od intrastaff re.'kationsliip ma\^ be harder for the* psychiatrist 
than fe^r the counselor; fejr wlu'reas incjst counselors are acquainted 
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witli tli(‘ functions and r(‘sponsrt)ilities of psychiatry, few, if any, 
psychiatrists have liad any orientation in vocational (oiinsc ling. 
This is l)(‘caus(' academic curricula in giiidanc( , psychology, or 
casework almost invarial)ly include coiirsc‘s iii ahnounal j)sycliol- 
ogy, pathology, or psychiatric cas(*work hut th(.‘ j)i(‘doct()ral train- 
ing of the physician or his postdoctoral conrs(‘s in psychiatry do 
not, at any point, deal with occupational counseling or related 
subjects. 

Even prior to tin* ^[)s\ chiatrist's becoming a eunsnltant or a 
full-flc‘dge<l ini'inbcr of the staff, it is impi'ratixc to defim* the 
exact function of (‘ach incinlxa* in his new j)ai tnership. To facili- 
tate* matt(*rs, it innst be c learlv understood that at no time* is the 
psNchiatiisl to beeejine a guidance* ceiunse lor, an\ rnoK' tlian tlie’ 
eeiunse’le)]' is to lir-conie a ps\ e hiati ist. 'l lieTc can lx* no liie‘iareh\ 
in a “te*am” re'lationship, feir e*ach profe ssieinal contribute s tluit 
which is uniepu* te) Ins own training anel e*\pei ieiice*. It only 
b\ loslciing niiitii.il (‘sl('cm for the* r(‘S[)e*e t i\ e* eontriliution e)f 
e ach eliseipline* that one* ean e‘Xpe'ct tiilK inte*gialed achie’\'cme*nts 
te) lake* place*. 

'I’he* conce*pt eil a "clinic al te*anr' has e-aptured tlie imagination 
e)f man\’ pre)lc‘ssie)nal workei s in the- he*lping .uc‘a. But b\ ne’) m(*ans 
all ad\e)cate's eif the* te*am apprexich re-cogiii/e* the* functional impli- 
cations of this ide-a. The* sticngth of the* te am deie’s not arise e)ut of 
an alge*braie summation of its ceiinpeine nts It is rathe i' a (Irsfalf- 
(Itidlilat that c'me*ige*s out of the* nuitij af diljt ainoiig it > 

ceinstitucnt inc’inb(*rs. In othe-r woids, the' xaliic ot the team lie's 
not in the* aelebti\c* ceimbine'd efhirts ol s(*\e‘ial in(li\ idiiaU pei- 
feirming aj)pre)\imate*lv the* same* function but piecise l\ in the 
(bffe*re*nliatie)n of functions and the* spc'cilic eoiitnlmtiein e*ach 
me*mber eif the* t(*am can make*. In a tc*am re lationship it is im- 
pe*rative‘ to define the responsibilities anel funelieins of each ptir- 
tieipant in orde*r to e*lfe*ct optimum ht*lpfulne'ss lor the client 
IIe)we*v(*r, a hieiarchical or paternalistic structuie w ithin the* team 
its(*lf is not like*l\' to (*licit his fullest contribution from each me*m- 
ber. Hathi*r, mutual i(*spect lor the* knowlt'dge and skills of tin* 
resspective professions will probabK reduce some* ot the* te*nsions 
that can arise out of piofessional mistrust .mel pe*rsonal insecurity. 

At this point it ma\ be in orde*r to conside*r some* oi the* spe'cilie* 
contributions of a psychiatrist to a veu'ational sci\ice. Tntoitu- 
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nately, vocational literature does fiot seem to d('al with this ques- 
tion too eoniprehensivel\ . When tlie role of tlu' psycliiatrist is 
mentioiu'd, he is viewed priinariU in his relation to the client. 
That is to say, the ps\chiatrist is seen as a diagnostician, as one 
“of great assistance in detecting cases of incipient dennaitia 
praecox” (147, p. 197), and as a therapist. The present (jiiesticm, 
however, is not what t\w function of a psychiatrist is in gcin ral 
hnt what In's part is in a vocational guidance setting. Once again 
one is coinp(41ed to rc ter to casework for^a possildc answc'r to 
this important problem.® 

Cascwoik(MS, 1)\ \iitue of tiu'ir function, hav(' for a long time 
come into acti\’(' pM)fcssional contact with psvehiatrists. SpccialK 
trained “psychiatiic ’ as well as “gcmeric” social workers ha\e, for 
years, worked alongside' mcdicall\ traiiu'd doctors on problems of 
emotional adjustment. In tin* course of time, tin'v hav’e deve'lope'd 
a functional rationale based on a division of responsibililic'> to- 
ward the client. This is not to imply that a proh'ssional ute)pia 
has been attained. TIutc still exist ps\ chiatrists who st'e* tin* case- 
worker chicll\ as a subordinate whose* prnnaiv job is to (olle c t 
factual information, just as there are soc'ial woiki rs who \ iew the 
psychiatrist wath a great deal of professional mistrust. Km tin r 
intc'rprofcssional dilficulties occasionallv arise* eiiit ol the* attitude* 
of some* in the* medical field that social woik auel se)cial se'i viee’s 
are essentially for the economicallv uiK!e*i [)riv ilege el masses and 
that social work must the*r(*fore be an inferior ehsciplme; hence 
the caseworker is assigned u lowe*r proft'ssional status. The* sig- 
nificant question, howewer, from the picsent staudpe)int is not the 
degree of hannony that may exist betwe'e'ii psychiatry auel case*- 
we)ik blit the fact that, as a result of continuous and close* e oop(*r- 
atiejn between the two professions, casew^ork has d(*vH*lop(*el both 
a theoretical and a practical ttiodu^s vit rmli. Vocational guidance, 
or for that matter clinical psschologv, be'cause ol the newness of 
the situation w’hich deanands joint participation, h.is not hael an 
opportunity to devedop a philosophv of its envn. With pro[)er 
modifications, .some of the principle*.s d(*velopcd through close* co- 

A comprchen.sivc trf.itrr nt of tlu* iinpoitant ijurstion of the* functional 
interrelation-ship betwe^'ii psyeiiiatry .irul c.isewoik rnav he found in articles 
by Clolcman (72), Regenshurg (107), Tanenhaiirn (2.7:]), Leader (163), 
Schmidl (220), Dawlcy (81), Ackerman (1), and Neumann (184). 
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operation between psychiatrists«and caseworkers could be applied 
with almost ('qual validity to a vocational guidance agency: (a) 
Ihe psychiatrist, by virtue of his medical training, may be used 
as a consultant in individual vocational couns(‘ling cases. Specif- 
ically, he may make a psychiatric (a total personality) diagnosis 
if one is deemc^d necessary. lie may enter into a brief therapeutic 
relationship with a client, if the lattcT demonstrates his inability 
to use vocational assistance or if a referral for psychotherapy ap- 
pears to be definitely indicated. By virtue* oi his training in psy- 
chopathology, the psychiatrist is in a better position than the 
counselor to evaluate the probable adjustment of prepsychotic or 
remission clients, (b) He may act as a teacher in psychiatric 
theory as it is applicabh? to tlu* counseling process, (c) He may 
assist in diflercntial diagnosis in terms of counselability and sug- 
gest appropriate referrals when necessaiy. (d) Lastly, the psy- 
chiatn'st can help on the administrative level in the evaluation 
and ii uprovement ot the colKiboi .iti\ (* (‘Iforts. 

I !m‘ iiilKMlintioii nl a p'oie* sion.il ti.iiiKfl m a liind.i men tails dif- 
f(*reijl aiea is hkcl\ to eng(aKl(‘r considc rabh* an\i(‘t\’ and tt'nsion 
in an otheruisi* smootldy [unctiomng stall. 1‘liose familiar with 
the operation ol a proli ^sional “team' will r('cogni/e the fact 
that, m practic(‘, liarmomous iiitrateam relationships arc the ex- 
C('ption rather than th(‘ rul(‘. Sev(*ral reasons suggest themsidves 
for this condition, among which one can point to the failure of 
(‘ach mcmlHT of tlu* group to perc(‘i\i* clc*arlv his own function 
and that of his lellow’ worker. A more' shaq:)l\ defined operational 
focus would probably alleviate somi* of the tension- that arise 
when several prohssionals bt'gm to “step on each oi a s toes.’ 
Much conlusion could piobabK he (*liminat(*d through a better 
understanding of tlu' role ol the \ocational guidance agenev. 
As Taft cogentls Kau.uks as she discusses the function of case- 
work helj), “In other words, is casework help in the counseling 
case nuTclv a 4op gap, an inferior kind of lielping for tliose who 
know or can allord no bettta-, or is it a U’gitimate social scr\ace for 
which a social agtaicN tJuough its workc*rs can takt' bill responsi- 
bility without disgjiisc* or apologs , and w ithout psychiatric super- 
vision?” (250, p. 2). \'ocational counse? vs, too, once fully con- 
vinccnl of their Imu tion, could take' their stand proudlv among 
the most spt'cialized helping piofessions. 
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RKLATlOXSIlir Hl^TWEKN VOCATIONAL CUIDANCL AND 
rSYCHOI.OCV 

Historically vocational guidance is more' closely related to psy- 
chology than to an\ other field dealing with liuinan Ix'havior. It 
has incoiporated into its system, with only minor modifications, 
tlic mc'tlioilologv and [niiu iplcs of psychological diagnosis, psycho- 
metric testing, ps\ cliological concepts, and even j)s\ cliologic'al 
t(‘rminology. That siu li an intimate kinship^shonhl e\ist is nndcr- 
standahle it one examines the growth of tlu* two [n'olixssions. 
Until \(‘r\ rccenth, and in ctatain ciriles e\i‘n loda\, \ocational 
guidance has hecn considert'd chic lK an vuljmict ol a[)pli(‘d ps\- 
chologN'. LsM'liologists who sp('ciali/c m ci itain aicas li(‘([ucntl\' 
sclc'ct \ocational guidance' as their fie'Id of sj^eciali/al ion, in tli(‘ 
same' sense as olheis choose chnic.i Ip s\cholog\, spi'e'ch corrc'clion, 
or remedial reading. M.m\ ol the woikcis in gnulanca', wlu'tlu'i at 
the pi actitioiKM' or vit llu' administratiM' level, hold giaehiate' d('- 
grc'cs in psvchologv. It is oiJy ihitnial th.it their own training and 
oru'iitation should have an infhu'iice on tlu‘ dev I'lopiiu'iit ol voca- 
tional guidance. 'lh(‘ fact tliat the Americ.in l\v c liological Asso- 
ciation maint.inis a Division ol (’oniiselmg and (hndance lintln'r 
strc'ngthens tlu* prominence ol psv c hologu .il thinking m the oc- 
ciijDational field. 1 lie niiiv ei silu's, too, wliicli olh i degiees with a 
guidance' major, usnallv m the' schools of education, tend to take 
their cues from tlu* depai tna iits of psxchologv in thi‘ gradnati' di- 
\ i'iions. 'I Ims, not onlv are students ni.i|oring m guidance expected 
to have a thonmgh gioiindmg in geiicaal psvchologv and psveho- 
mctiie testing, hut even the teaching mi thods and t(‘c hnujiu's in 
th(' two arc'as are alike. Kolt' plav mg, ('onsti uction ol soc iograms, 
ti'st administration, and analvsis of ( lectricalK^ lecoidc'd inter- 
views are some of the nu'dia through which thi' slmh nt is (‘\- 
jjc'ctc'd to accjuiri' competence .is a counselor or tla rapist.® 

'rhe sornewliat uncritical absorption of so manv psv cliological 
principles into the fic'Id of vocational guidanc'c leads to several 
sc'rioiis complications. Due of tlic'si* lies in th(' fact th.it psychology, 
as a profc'ssion, has not as vet rc'solvc'd manv of its own fnnda- 

^ An e\(.rll<'nt siirvev of canrenlK ein|)I»»\ed li. lining mi'lluKls and fei li- 
ni<|nes as wi ll as tlioir nndialving r.ihoncdo inav' he lonnd in Snvder's aiU- 
elc dealing witli that subject ( 227 g 
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mental prol)lems. Allhoiij^h psyelinlogy is spokc'n of frec[ijeiitly as 
a seicMiee and a proftvssion, its claims to professional status are of 
relatively recent origin and do not iiK^^t fully the criteria estab- 
lish(‘d lor pn)f(‘ssi()ns in gen(‘ial (cl. p. 40). 'I’Ik* 14i.] 4. d(‘gre(' 
awarded in psychology is priinarilv not a prof(‘Ssioiial but an aca- 
deunic degree* which atte‘sts satisfacte)ry fulfillrne iit of educational 
re‘ejuireine*iits. We also te‘nel to ignore* the* fae t that tlu re are no 
])re)fe‘Ssional schools e)f psvchole)gy in the same s(‘ns(* as tliere are* 
sche)e)ls of dentistry, nu'dicine, or se)cial work (163a). Some* of 
the* th('orelical and piactical elifficultHS that bese t ps\clioloU\ 
have* to do with the* role* of the* traine'd worker (29, 41, T6, 101, 
115, 173, 189, 224, 245), his n‘latie)]iship to othe r profe‘ssie)nal 
staff nu*mbers (82, 172, 174, 175, I75a), the* training aiul super- 
\ision of students and workers ( IJ. 19, 43, 91, 212, 205. 273. 280), 
elliical stanelaids arjd [)! .le tic e s (11, 15. 18, 116. 130), and hce'iis- 
ing of workeTs as ine inbeTs of a lull-ll('dg(‘d and elearK' iT*cog- 
ni/e*d pre)f(‘ssie)n (75, 121. 1 13. 171, 190, 215. 266 26S). 

Be'cause of the* e lose* pioxiiiiitv of tUe* iwn pre)f('ssions the inne*r 
struggle‘s within the* lie Id ol [)s\ cliole)g\ are* bound to have tli(*ir 
e'lfects on the* growth ol vocatieinal guielanc'c. Peihaps an e\en 
more* se*rie)us criticism of the* pi ole*ssie)nal “crossbre*eding be- 
tw'e‘e*n dilfe-ie'ut dise.ipline s steins from a fundamental dilfe'rence 
in th(*ir e)bje*cM\ e*s. 44 aelil ie)nalK . ps\ chologv has conce‘rncd itse*lf 
primanU with se le’iitifii' le se'arch, with statistical ineasnre^me nts. 
and onl\ te) seinie* extent with ps\ chothe*i ajn (176). Wlie‘nc\'cr 
tre.itiiK'nt h.is be'ceinie* the* focus eii the* ])s\ (. heileigist, it has usiialh 
be*e*n ceinducte'd within a clinical se tting ii^ ' le^sc ceioj i. tion with 
the* ps\ chiatrist e)r e)tlu*r me inbe i eif the* ine*(he al stall . 

It mav be^ e)f inte re'st to neite* tli.it in the* te i m 'clinic al psxchol- 
ogv, ' c'ome'd b\ laghtne‘r \\4tme r in iS^Ki, “c'liiiical takers its roeit 
from the* (iie’ek word klitn\ he'd, and hence* b\ evte'iisiem is de- 
fin(*d as “[K*rtaining tei the* sie klie-d. .Sue li an oi ie'iitaliein is prol)- 
abl\' not aecide*ntal. 1 he* hkeliheieul is that the* te'rm was chose*!! 
de'libc'rate'lv to ehstinguish it bom the* tlie'ii jire’xalemt ‘psyc'lu!- 
plnsical psychole)g\' ol \\ undt and the* Le'ip/ig .4 Altheiugh 
such a move* ma\ ha\c se*r\cd to shift tlie* e'lnph.isis from scien- 
tific expe*riine*ntation tei that of weirking itli ps\ c heitic'S, it alse) 
surrounded the* clinical ])s\ clioleigist with a distinct psychiatric 
aura. The profc’ssional jargon of the clinical psycheileigist is replete 
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with psychiatric terininologv. It is probably significant that he 
often speaks of the client as “patient/’ of the student in training 
as “intern,” and of the field-woik training as “practicnin.” In 
practice, both the psychiatrist and the clinical psycliologist 
are frecpiently engaged in psvehodiagnosis and psychotherapy 
(167). 

Pr(*siiinablv the vocational counselor has no medical aspirations. 
Ilis responsil)ilitv to the client is limited to assistance with edu- 
cational and vocational planning and ci'ases tlu' mouKait the 
focus becomes help with the total personality. The vocational 
counselor does not diagnose' or treat in the psychiatric se'nse* but 
makes appropriate leferral wheiK'ver he encounters cast's that rc- 
(juire otlier than vocational help. Although psychology can con- 
tribute considerably to the understanding of fundamental dy- 
namics as they are experienced in vocational guidance', tluai' is a 
sufficient difference between the two fields to warrant compU te 
professional autonomy. 

At present there is considerable* evidc'ucc' to sngge'st that voca- 
tional guidance is beginning to ('inc'rge as an indc'j^cndeiit pro- 
fession, that is, not merely as an adjunct to the* high school svstc'in 
but as a body with its own function, tc'chnical kiiowk'dge, skills, 
and rationale. The most significant aspect of its growth is the 
emergence of well-trained cadre's of \oc'atie)nal counse'lors to 
whom guichmc(' is not an iiicident.il avocation but a n ali/ation 
of their own personal occupational goals. 

Occasionally one mee'ts vorational guidance* workers who teaul 
to se*t up a functional hierarchy among counse*lors, implying that 
some occupational proble*ms can be* hanelled at a hwel re ejuiiing 
little or no professional skill, others by “adv isory” counseloi s, and 
still more comple x proble ms by “clinical counse'lors” (270, p. 60). 
Such a stratification is undesiiable even if one* conside*rs the* dearth 
e)f well-trained workers. It is n iinniscent eif the* days of Paracelsus, 
when the duties of a medical de^ctor we're elislribute'd among 
barbers, surgeons, and physicians. The barber cure*d the* “simplest” 
illnesses, the surgeon ope*rate*d (a task held in low cste'e*m), and 
the physician lectured and adininiste'red tre'atnu'nt with secret 
medicines. In defense of the sixteenth ce*ntmy, it should be said 
that its learned physician, even though vvc*aring thi* traditional 
ermine hat, did not differ so much from the barber as does a 
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counselor qualified to practice his profession from one un- 
trained. Wh(jn ignorance is universal, the degree of inexpertness 
is si'condary. Tin* implication in professional stratification among 
vocational counselors is that, the closer the training of the worker 
approaclu'S the training r('(juir<'d of a clinical psychologist, the 
more' (jualifi(‘d h(‘ hecoinc's as a vocational counselor. Such an 
approach is unfortunate if one views vocational guidance and 
psychology as distinct fields. When a counselor is entrusted with 
the responsibility of assisting a cli(*nt, tlu* qu(*stion is not how 
difficult the case is oi* to what (‘\tent the counselor's training re- 
S(unl)les that of a clinical psychologist but, ratluT, how fjualified 
the vocational counselor is to practice* liis profe ssion. Indisidual 
eoinpct(‘ncc plays such an important role in couns(*ling that, 
ill th(' o[)inion ol some woikv is, the metlio(lolog\' mav actuallv l)e 
ndegated to a secondary position (95, 153). One may wonder 
whetlu'r workers with onl\ minimal training should practice coun- 
seling at any l(‘V('l unless sup(*r\’iscd by a more experienced coun- 
selor. No practitioner can take* it upon himself to decide on the 
seriousness of a conllict; r)nlv tlu* client can sa\' whether a partic- 
ular fact is important to him Vo a^^sign a “simple ’ case to an un- 
trained ('Ouns('lor is to assume* a major r(*sponsibilitv. Only when 
close* sup(*rvision of the trainee is availabU* can a case be assigned 
to a Ix’ginner. 

At tlu* practical le\cl the pr(*sc*nce of clinical ps\ chologists on 
the vocational guidance staff ma\ create probl(‘ms in intraprofes- 
sional relationsliips. As in the case of the psychiatrist, the func- 
tions and responsibilities of thr psychologist must be clearly dc- 
fiiu'd befoia* lu* is askc'd to join the staff. Since differeni vocational 
agencies mav utili/A* tlu* psychologist s contributions in different 
way'', his role must be spelled out in relation to tlu* needs of the 
pailuular ag< ]ie\' that is going to emplo\ him. Most xocational 
ag('ncies retain psychologists in a diagnostic capacity. The psy- 
chologist is fr('quently in charge* of the testing program and is 
responsible*, as a supe*i visor, for the administration and interpreta- 
tion of tests if they are given by nemp.sychole^gists. In some age*n- 
eies all testing is done* clire'ctK In' the psychologist and his as- 
sistants. Almost iin ariably the inelix idnal ge'neral-abilitx' tests as 
well as the projectivci devices are administered and interpreted 
directly by the psychologist. Some vocational agencies turn to the 
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psyeliologist with problems in speech pathology, relationship 
cliiriculties, and personality disorders. Wlu'ther such problems 
fall within tlu' functional scope of a xocational agency and 
whe ther they should be handled by a psychologist operating 
within a Aocatioiial setup is questionable. laistly, th(» psychologist 
nia\ contribute to the guidance staff by lu'lping it faniiliari/e 
itself more thoioughlv with the psychological dynamics, statistical 
concepts, and psychometric mcasureinent in general. 

edinical psychologists, however, are not the only one's who are 
actiw in \'ocatiemal guidance circles. “CoiUiSeling ps\ e'he)logists,’' 
althe)ugh at present theirs is still a new occupatie)nal classification, 
ma\ be' expectc'd to become progressively more pre)min(‘nt in 
\ ()cational and educational planning. According te) the' A PA 
Jhxision of C^ounse'ling and Chndance' ihe pu)fe‘ssional goal e)f 
tile counse ling psvcheilogist is to foste'r the psycheilogical dese'lop- 
ment of the indi\ idual” (12, p. 175). Essentially he' decals with 
the normal indi\idual, stressing the j)ositi\'c and pre\cnti\e* as- 
pects of acljustmemt. lie may be e.xpccted to take an acti\e‘ role* 
williin tile public school svste'in, although he c'aii also make* sig- 
nificant e-ontributions as a workc'r in industry, \e)uth organizations, 
seicial agencies, (.‘tc. Professiemally he is e'quippeel with a eloetoral 
degree wdiich in addition to testing and e ounse ling eaiabU's him to 
"carry adiniuistrative', supervisors, training, rese'arch, aiiel public 
relations responsibilities ’ ( 12, p. 176). 

At jire'sent it is still too caiK te) evaluate' the' possible' re'latiem- 
ship b('tw('en the counseling psychologist and the* vocational 
counsc'lor. It is conceivable' that in the course' e)f time' the clinie'al 
j:)s\*chologist will gravitate teivvarel tlu' psschiatric fie lel anel the' 
counseling psv chologist will ascend in the* veieational guidance' 
are'a. 'I’oday, howe've-r, the counseling [)svchole)gist is still to a 
large extent a hvpothctical entit), with clinicallv traine el psvc liol- 
ogists plaving a major role in vocational counselling. 

The iore going discussion is in ru) way an attempt te) delimit 
the* 1 unctions of the clinical psvche)le>gist. Wlic'thcr he se'cs him 
se'lf chie fly as a therapist, a diagnostician, or a re'se'arch workc'r 
has no bearing e)n the presemt topic (45h, 115). llowc'ver, W'he'ii— 
in whateve r role -he bec'oines part of vocatie)nal guidance*, the' 
vocational coiinse'lor must e'xarnine the* contribution he* is like'lv 
to make* te) the e)ccupatie)nal helping pre)ce*ss. The present dis- 
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.^5 

cMssion is coiic’crnc'cl uot with psyc-ln^lo^v in hut specifi- 

cally with its r(‘lationship to Nocational i;iii(lan('('. 

In cliscussin;^ the relationship hetwea'n vocational miidance and 
other kindred fi(‘lds, it b(‘conies increasingly apparent that as 
a young profession voeational guidance eannot depend for iH)nr- 
ishincnt solely on its own ratluT inadecjiiate and hinitc‘d (‘xperi- 
eiice. It has to l^nrow, and borrow heavilv, lioni those disciplines 
wliich ha\(‘ contiibuted to the iind(‘rstandnig of human dvnainics 
and th(' helping process in particular. 

t 

|{t:LATI()\SmP BI'/JWKIsN \ ()( :A'1 f()\ AL Cl 1J)A\( !■: 

AND CASIsWOBK: 

Before discussing tlu* K'lationship Ixtueeii vocational guid- 
ance and soc i.il caM-vsoik. a lew woids al)«)ul Mu* giowtii ol psv - 
chologv and casevNoik as prolessions are in oifler. B\ outlining the 
significant chai a('teristi('s ol tlu* two sv steins, tlu' uMch'r inav be 
liel[)cd to sr’c whv the vocational counselor, in Ins new' role as a 
1)01 lower, is likelv to gain moi(‘ bv’ ('stablisliing closer tics with 
(MIC profession than with th(‘ olhei. 

1 lu‘ developiiKiit ol psvihologv as an experimental science 
needs no ucapit illation. Most vocational counselois who have 
taken couises in psv chologv aie probablv familiar with it (.S3, 
179). What is impoitaiit about its growth, liom the present stand- 
point, is th(‘ persistent emphasis on observation, experimentation, 
loiniulation ol lispollases. and v ei ification. Wundt, Pavlov. C^at- 
t(‘ll, and score's ol other inve stigators who laid the' foundations 
tor [)svc‘hologv took great pains to adlu'U' as closelv as possible' 
to the' hilioratorv eoiiditions ol a phv sical science anel to the' s[hiit 
ol seientilie iiu’thoelologv in gener<d. In a se*nse, the' historv of 
[isve hologv is a histeirv eil e*\pe‘i uneiital ion and measiirenient. Its 
loots lie' in the' e'.irlv stiielie's ol the' Le'i[vig schoeil and e'xtend 
Ihrough de'eades of attempte'd e[uantilieation ol prae tic.illv everv 
psv chological trait or attiibute'. In his ele'v clopnu'nt as a scie'iitific 
mv e'stigator, the' psv cheilogist has alwavs mamtained an aleieif and 
impartial attitnele' lest his subje ctiv e' juelgme'nt or e'v e'li his presi'iice 
alFeet tlie outcome of the' e xpe i ime nt or iiilliie'iu'e' the' data under 
study. 

rhis imperseinal appieiach diel uot e enliiu' itself te) the laborateu v 
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but became the guiding principle in test situations and actually 
exerted its inllnenee on counst'ling sessions. This is not to deny 
that, in dealing with people, psychologists quickly became aware 
of the need for a “rapport." But a rapport is an artifact when com- 
pared with a g('niune interpersonal relationship. It is sonu'thing 
that the ps\chologist delil)eraiely “establishes” as a prerecpiisite 
to what is to follow. For example, it is well known that people who 
are frightened, tense, or uncomfortable are not likeb’ to do as 
well on ps\ chometric tests as those who are at i ase. The psy- 
chologist attempts to estaldish a rapport" in order to s(‘eure the 
subject's ® maximmn cooperation and intelha tual productivity 
(255). A rappoit then bt'ccmu's a devict* iiitc ndctl to bring about 
relaxation, as might amvtal in the prcoperativi' slag(‘. I'loin tlu' 
prexsent standpoint, the estaldishnuait ol a rapport, in this sens(‘ 
of the word, is undesirabh', for it tends to place th(‘ main bin den 
of the relationship on the counselor and appc'ars to r('li(’\(' tlu' 
client of the responsibility of making the intcrvic^w a xaluabh' 
experience. 

It is only recently that psychologists ha\(‘ b('coine interc‘st('d 
in psychotherapy (19, 247); it is e\en moia' ri'ct ntly that tlu‘V 
have begun to differentiate between medic'al psychotluaapy and 
counseling (103, 2cS2). Today, bv \irtue ol his academic training 
and a long history of scientific tradition, tlu* ps\chologist lias 
attained considerable maturitv in rese arch and t(‘st coiistnu tion, 
but he is still relati\(‘l\ a no\ iic in dealing with jiiolileins that 
arise out of daily realities. Luchins, noting that the m.ijority of 
clinical training programs are “tool-centered" and that not 
enough educational activity is dc\ot(‘d to clinical practice*, r<‘- 
marks, “However, from what is kne)wn e)f the psychologx of le am- 
ing anel transfer of training, it cannot be .issumeal that principle s 
and cautions reiterateel in the classre)om, or even in the clinic, 
need carry over to the actual clinical practice" ( IfiS, p. 203). The* 
psychologist as a professional still has not de'fined too clearly his 

® It may be of iiite*rcst to note* that e\penine*iit.il]y traine‘(l psycholomsis 
very fre^cjiicntly refe*r to the pcrsein with uliom llie-y work, not as the* clieiiL 
applicant, patient, etc., hut as the “subject,” a i.nost impersonal term. Some 
times the “subject” is fu ’^her depersonali/ed bv b(*ing made into a meie 
■‘S.” One cannot helji wondering whether such a procedure is not an attempt 
to deprive the client of all his human attribute's, in order to dejx isonali/e' 
the entire interview for tlu? sake of scientific oh]ec(ivit\. 
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linictioii and place anioiij^ llu‘ helping services, nor has he devel- 
oped a training and supervisory program that enables him to as- 
sume comfortably the roh' of a he Iper. 

Social casework, in contrast to psychology, has no scientific 
ancestry to fall back on (51, 55, 105, 118). It cannot claim its 
devseent from Plato or Aristotle. It has a strictly “pk beiaii’’ origin 
in the slums and temements of the modern city. However, its 
most significant h'aturc, from the prf‘scnt standpoint, is the fact 
that social work came* into being as a direct answer to some of 
the pc'ople’s needs, hkirlhermoie, Irom its verv outset, it as- 
sumed the responsibilities of a service* intend(‘d to ameliorate 
th(‘S(‘ n('('ds, a service* so structuK'd as to help people with certain 
immediate* pre)bl(*ms. 

During its e‘arlie*r stage's se)eial woik was almost exclusively 
e'oiice*! lu'd witli the financial aspe cts e)f life. The “lady bountifur 
oite*n ce)nne.‘cte*d with a pliilantlue)pically minde*d woman’s club 
or a re'ligious gioup woulel judiciouslv dispense* fe)e)d and used 
clotlies te) tile* * !* anel ele'serv ing. ’ Tkc administration e)f sucli 
[inancial assistance* w\is usuallv spice*el Iil)e‘rally with virtuous ad- 
\ie (* and s*inctime)nious aelmonitiem. In the* ce)urse* of their dail\ 
contact with the* impoverished sectie)ns of the* pe)pulation, the 
worke*is in tlie fie'lel we're ce)nstantlv faced with problems e)f fam- 
il\ re'lationships, broken Iionu'S, alcohe)lism, juve nile dclinquencv, 
[)ie)stilution, anel heists of othe r e'vils that were* an integral part 
of the liv e's ot the poen*. It was only afte'r \e*ars e)f struggle* with 
tlu’st* eve*rvdav situatieins and eiccurre'uce's that social work began 
to e*ve)lvc tcchniepie'S, skills, and a plulosophv of its own It took 
ye'ars e)f helping e*\pe*rie*nce' to transfeirm “e'le*e'mosMiar\ work’ 
into inodeni cascwoik practice*. 

It would be* a greiss e)v e'lsiinplification to say that caseweirk today 
has all the* answe’is. As a tlu’env and as a practice, casework, too, 
is grappling with a host of problems in the* training e)f students, 
snpe*rvision of worke'rs, and inte'rpietatie:)n e)f its re)le te) the boauls 
and the* ceiminiinitv, te) mcntiein onlv a fe'w. but it is pre cisely be- 
cause* of these \'e*ars oi ceinstant struggle at the administrative, 
supe'ivisory, and practitioner levels that caseweirk managed to 
deve.'leip as a helping profession uniquely suited te) deal with cer- 
tain kinds e)f life* situations. 

Appare'utlv the*re* e'xists no unifie'd cast'work theory an\ more 
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tlian a unified theory of personality. In its theoretical orientation 
much of casework, like ps\ eholoj^v and psychialr\ , is t^rc'ally in- 
fluenced bv the teachings of Kieud and his lollovvers. Individual 
social-work agencii's as well as indi\ idiial c*aseworkeis inav mod- 
ify their philosopln in accordance with the teachinj^s ol Adh'r, 
Jnng, lunik, Horn- \ , Fromm, Snllivan, and otlu'rs. Soim^ case- 
workers piofess ('clecticism and s\nthcsi/e sc\ c'lal doctriiu'S to 
their own satisfaction. As one compares tlu' literature in psvcliol- 
ogv and social work, one cannot hc'lp bcMpg im|nc’ss('(l b\ tlu^ dif- 
ference m tlie quantity of space devoted to tlu'oretical considera- 
tions. W’lu'ieas ps\ehology still si'cms to prolomulK interivstiMl 
in the stiulv of p^rsonalitv and human Ih'Iku ior per st\ cas(‘work 
appears to be* cliic'lU concerned with th(‘ practic-al aspects of 
living and adjusting. Man\' caseworkers an* totally oblivions to 
the major contributions in the rt'ahn of personalit\' theor\ made 
by psychologists but se(‘m to be abk* to assist their clii'iits with 
their dailv relationship piobkans. (’onvei s(‘l\\ sonu' ps\ i hologists, 
although probablv ihorotighlx familiar w ith I he works ol Hioin- 
dik(‘, (k Allport, or Lewin, ma\’ <‘ncomit('r consick iable dillit nlty 
in applying their theoretical knowl(‘(lge to a practical situalion. 

Research, or as it is nsuallv called in social-uoik eitek s, ‘social 
research,” is also rc*lativeK newv (91). Altliongli, as a piofc^ssion, 
social w^ork has recognized its \alnc' and im[)ortanec' for .some 
time, tradition and lack of Inncls still bampea its liillc'r de\'elop- 
ment. A notable eweeption arc' the* studies conduc ted by the Insti- 
tute of Welfare Research, (a)mmnmt\ Sc ixice Soc ietv of i\ew 
York, undca* the dire ction of J, Mc\’. Hunt, a ps\ cliologist. 

SOMF SIMILAniTlE.S 1971 W I J A CASF.UOIIK 
AM) VOCAIIONAL (U IDANC.K 

To return to the (|nesti()n of the* relationship Ixlwc'CMi vocational 
guidance and social casework, d’hc* preceding discaission, ''kc'tc ln 

® Thci extent of the iC^iioi.mec sfj.ircd bv j^sv c'b()lo<i;\^ .mcl (Msevvoik le- 
gcircling e?ach otluT is vit times (juile ,ima/mi;. 'rfiiis onlv leeenllv a lettei 
appe'arcd in the AfOf'ruan ^^bifcholo^j^ist in uliieli tlie vvriter, Joscpli .Andnola, 
speaks of a recent recipient ol a Ph I). degr(*e in climeal psyehologv who 
“was not only uninformed .ibout soei.il work, but the smattering of inlorina- 
tion he did have was at compKle v.maner‘ with facts. H(‘ did not even 
know that the univc^rsity he attended had .i seliool ot social work’’ (23). 
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and iiicoinpl(‘l(‘ as it may luivc* has attempted to point up 

one fimdaiiu'ntal distinction betwcH'ii psyeliolot^v and casework, 
viz.: the philosopliy of psyclioloi^y is that of a seie iiee; the philos- 
ophy of casework is that of a lu'Ipiiig profc'ssiou. Fortunately l)otli 
psychology and cas(‘work can contrihutc* a great deal to the theory 
and practice of voc ational guidance. Which of the two discipline's 
hears a closc'r kinship to socational guidance des(‘rves further 
cnnsi(l(*ration. 

An examination of both xocational guidance and cas(‘Work r(‘- 
\(*als sc‘\'(‘ral impoitaut similarities: 

1. bolh vocational guidance* and social case work arcj services. 
1 'his means that the ir chief e)bjc‘ctive is te) he*lp pe‘e)ple in tJic* 
ce)mniuinty with the'ir spcvific ue‘e‘ds, epic'slions, and prob- 
leans. 

2 . He)th \e)catie)ncd guidance and se)C‘ial case-work eaice)unter 
iie)t e)nlv situalie)us that ele iuaud a tangd)le* and ce)ucn'te service* 
hut pre)blems that caune)l be* satisfacte)rilv’ re‘se)lvc*d by environ- 
meaitid mani[)idat:oTi (n the* lafte*!* iustcrfice* psv chological 0*0011- 
se'liug is I rc’e[ue ntlv eMnple)ve‘d m e)rde*r te) he*lp the clie'iit arrive at 
cealam ce)nclusie)ns <niel elea isions. Bv psv c‘he)le)giccd ce)unseliiig is 
ineauit a pie^lessional re'l.itie)uship winch take's iute) accejunt the 
clie'ut’s le'e'Iings. Ins attitueles le)warel liinise'lF tlie* ce)unselor, and 
the* ve)catie)nal goals, as vNe ll as his mte i e sts, le ve'ls e)t aspiration, 
anel charaeterisl le- ad|us(me iit patte*rns. It is pre'chcated not on 
the' inte'lle ctnal kiiowle clue ol M'levant facts l)ut e)U their emo- 
tional ace'e[)taiice. |\\ cIk ) lo'j.ical eounselmg as [iiMctice'd hv be)th 
pie)lessie)ns e-slablislie's a luither likeness beavw'e u tlu'iu. 

• 3 . \beal ional giiidane e auel c ase*v\ 01 k arc* ne)nme'die allv e)i le'iite'd 
lie'lping pieilessieins winch ue v c-i thc'lc'ss utilize medical and psv- 
( lie)le)gical finelings in assisting the' iucliviclual to meiv e' tovvaixl a 
|)ai ticular eibjc'ctiv e*. 

\ oe atieiual guielaiicc* and ease'weirk alike are concerned chic'flv 
with the)se' aspects ol total adjustme'iit with which the client wants 
he'lpand which the agciicv is ejualilie cl to handle'. When the whole 
pcrseinahtv' beeemie's the* leicu.s ol the' problem, both pie>(essions 
may be e'xjic cte'd te) make’ an a[)propi iatc' psvehiatrie referral. 

5 . The' lac't that seime' voc’alieinal agc'iicu s and seieial-w eirk 
age'ucie's mav derive* the’ir luiiels liom the' (\)mmunitv Chest, 
bc'long te) the* (a)uncil ol Social Age*ncie'S, and participate in joint 
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communal planning further strengthens the bond between the 
two professions. 

It is not the intention to suggest that vocational guidance imi- 
tate slavishly the field of social casew^ork. Social casework itself, 
as previously mentioned, is confronted with some serious prob- 
lems in both the theoretical and practical phases of its develop- 
ment. Among its theoretical diflSculties one might mention the 
fact that, although social work has made significant contributions 
to the practice of assisting people with their variegated problems, 
it has not established a correspondingly clearly articulated ra- 
tionale. Social w'ork is founded on pragmatism, but a pragmatism 
that is frequentlv unsubstantiated by scientific research and in- 
vestigation. 

From the practical standpoint social work is sevt‘r('l\ handi- 
capped by the profound dilferenc<'s that exist l)(‘twc‘('n its pro- 
fessional levels of aspiration, as revealed bv a keen understanding 
of the psychological dvnarnics of the lu'Iping proctxss on thi' out' 
hand and a verv limited*ability to applv these principles to cry- 
day situations on tlie other. This unfoitunatc' condition steins 
from the extreme heterogeneitv in training and background that 
is to be found among social workers. If one is to assume' that tlu' 
professional caliber of an occupational fie'ld is dcpe'ude'ut upon 
the competence of the individual membe'rs of that field, it Ix'- 
comes apparent that a gre'at variation in composition will produce 
a correspondingly wide divergence in the quality of pc'rformance. 

In an extremelv comprc'hensive and lucid tri'atment of social- 
work education Hollis and Taylor caution the reader on the use 
of statistics on this field by saying, "It is an und(*rstatement to 
say the statistics on social work and social workers are incomplete, 
unreliable, and generally chaotic" (133, p. 53). Px'ariug that ad- 
monition in mind, they proceed to analyze th(‘ data, with the 
most appalling results. For example, one discovers that “Bc'tween 
three fifths and three fourths of the public assistance and related 
social workers of the nation have not had any proh'ssional edu- 
cation: moreover, with the general ('ducation of nc'arly half of 
this group being less tlian college graduation, a substantial pro- 
portion is not eligible to iindc^rtake graduate professional studies" 
(133, p. 90). The situation is only slightly better in private agen- 
cies, which frequently pride themselves on their high standards. 
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In the same study Hollis and Taylor continue, “One third of the 
1,100 persons class(‘d as prof(‘ssional social workers by the public 
welfare agencies of Boston had no formal education beyond high 
school graduation. Three fifths of tlie private agency group 
\V()ik(‘rs had no professional education in group work or in any 
other field of social work, and among case worke rs— usually con- 
sidered the b(\st developed field of social work ( ducation— 17 per 
cent had no professional case work training” (133, p. 91). 

This raises the iinport^int question whether or not social work is 
a profession. Still more important from the standpoint of the 
pres(*nt discussion is the professional stature of \ocational guid- 
ance*. Do(‘s vocational guidance meet the* ciiteria gcMierallv estab- 
lislu’d for a profevssion? Will a closer identification \\ ith social 
work help xocational guidance attain a higher degree of profes- 
sionali/ation? 

And(‘rson suggc'sts that (22) ‘Tn a profevssion, the control of the 
training or (“ducation of the* professional practitioiuT and the de- 
termination of th(‘ standards for his prat tice re'st with the mem- 
bers of tile piofessiou itself.” Ih* furth(‘rmor(‘ holds that “the pro- 
fessions establish and enforce* a code* of ethical bc‘ha\ ior for its 
membe rs” and that “the* practie'o of a pr()fe*ssion . . . transcends 
the* pel foi maiK'c ed skills and use* eif tcchnie[ue‘S.” Hollis and Tavlor 
submit a nunibea* of ciiteTia (133, p. 109) which appear te:) be 
epiite* inclusi\ e*: 

1. Dex's the profe*ssie)n have* a we‘ll-de'fine'd functie:)n, the* nature 
and se-ope* ol which can be* identified? 

2. D(K'S the- profe*ssion have* a philosophv ec^de* ol eth;, s, and 
othe'r nie*ans ol se*ll -re*gulatie)n which assure* that its piactuv tran- 
sce*nds the* bounds of political, sectaiian, and ece)ne)mic self- 
inteie*st? 

3. Does the* profe*ssion ha\e a unifie*d pattern e^f organizations 
that can spe*ak feir it with one* \oice? 

4. Does the ce)m[)e*nsatie)n leceixeel b\ the pre)fessional practi- 
lione*r indicate* that the* public is willing te) pay him as a skilled 
and re*spe)nsible‘ preifessieinal weirker? 

5. Is the* practice* e)f the* pre)le*ssie)n limite'd, eir tending to be 
limited, te) perse)ns with appre)\ed ge*neral ae 1 preif essional prep- 
aiatie)n? 

6. Is there*, in fac t, a rc*cognized systematic body of knowledge, 
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skills, and atlitiidcs wliidi idiailificd and transniilU'd as a 

reginu'ii oi professional pre|)aiali()n? 

7. Is the regimen of jn'otessional edueation ieeogni/('d as of a 
quality appropriate for inclusion in the graduate* and prolessie)nal 
offerings of a uni\'ersit\’? 

It should be noted that the application of tlu* above criteria to 
social work and to vocational guidance tends to bring out the fact 
that the two professions share in their strengths and w cakiK'sscs. 
Although neither casework nor vocatioui^l guidance can reply in 
an unequi\ocally alfirinatixe manner to any of tlu* points rais(‘d, 
an eh'ment of confirmation is piwsemt in all criti'ria. ("asow'ork is 
perhaps sornew’hal ahead of vcKatioiud guidaiuc prolessionallv 
in some respects. Tlie significant features, howawc'r, aie* that both 
occupations seek a fuller professionali/atiou as tluar goal, both 
occupations arc* mo\ing in that diu'ction. flms a fnrthc'r bond be- 
tween scjcial woik and xocational guidance ma\ be (‘stablislual in 
that both disciplines stinggle with similar probhans and work 
toward similar obj(‘cti\ c*^. 

SOMK DIKFKKKNCKS HK'tWFFN ( ASKWOKK AM) 

VOCATIONAL CUIDAXCL 

The chief differences b(‘twc‘(m vocational guidance* and c ascwvoik 
lie in the specific content that each profession is compct(*nt to 
handle* and in the stude nt tiaining program. Out of the‘S(‘ two dis- 
tinctions flow a multitude of otlua attiibutes wliicli, in piactiee, 
certainlv make the two prolcsssions (|mtt‘ elistmet in reTition te:) 
each otlu'r. 

With re'gard to conteait, b\ \iitue of his training the caseworker 
is (jualified to handle problems that aiisc* out of mler[)e‘i sonal re- 
lationsliips in gcne*ral; these inclueh* elifficultie*s that Tean from 
parent-child interrelationships, marital incompatibilitv', budget- 
ing, and the like. The functions of (‘asc'workc'rs are* usually defined 
in broad teams (8b) to me*e‘t the paiticular ne'eels of the com- 
munity. Whereas one frc(|uently spe*aks of familv caseworke^rs, 
child-welfare vvorke'r, medical social worker, and psvchiatric social 
worker, the specific duties and responsibilities of the* individual 
staff member may be determined by the particular agemey. Some 
caseworkers, for example, engage* in psyche:)therapy under the 
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siip(‘i \ isioii of a psychiatrist. Otl^(‘rs may primarily servicc- 
()ric'nl(‘(h \\'h(‘i(‘as still others may see coimsc*ling as their chief 
function. Ae;en(‘V [)olicy and aj^eiicy philosophy will often define 
and deliiK'atc' the aeti\'ities of the mcanhers of the staff. As a 
prolession, social uoik is govc riu'd by a j^eiunal eod(‘ of ethics 
and p(‘rsonnel standaids and praetic'c (10). d1ie list of services 
m(‘ntion(‘d hen' by no iiu'ans c'xhansts tlu' ,ti;amnt oi functions 
nsnalK assieiad to tlie eas(‘\\ orker. It is intendcxl merc'ly for illus- 
tiati\'C‘ pnipos('S. 

The vocational conns^'lor, too, l)('canse of his sp(*cialized back- 
e;roun(h is in a position to make contributions that diflcif'iitiatc* 
him (lom othe r pre)f ( ssionals. Ilis spe'cial knowh'dije' ol occupa- 
tional tre'nds, vocational opportunities, colha^e' cntranc'c K'Cjiiirc'- 
iiK'iits and cnnieiila, and the' labor maiket is but one item in his 
prolessiojial ai mamentai inm. The ve^calional C'onnse'lors knovvl- 
('d^e ol [)s\ eholoc,ieal ine<isin (‘iiu'iits and their application to 
compi ('li(‘nsi\ (' oe eiipational planning; further adds to his profes- 
sional idenhiN. l.astb, throne;h the' use; of his counseling skills, 
the vocational (v/unv k-i is in a position to lu'lp the client to inte- 
giat(' the objective situation with his pcisonal lU'cds, intciests. 
.nid abilities into a voealionallv sound plan. Through psvcliologi- 
( al connsc'lmg the connse'lor helps the die nt to make a vocational 
elun'ce, to put his spe cial aptitude's to an eiptimum use*, and to 
pi ()'' I ^ low .n d Ills ()))[('ctiv e. 

All t lakoialion on the use- ol te sis in \e)catie)nal guidance' ma\ 
l)e in pl.K e since, m I'ik’ nnnds eil inanv, te'^tmg conslitute'S tlu* 
e in\ ol oee n[)ali()nal planning. .V InlU'i diseiission oi the snbje'ct 
will be* lonnd in the* section ele*\ote-d ie^ the role* e)t psv cluilogical 
te'sting. \l pie-se nl it inav snifiee' to indic'ate' that the* application 
of e|nantitaliv e (lata lo (’dnc ational and oc c upational planning and 
e'valnation ol vocational litnc’ss m gc’iieral is the specific function 
of the' voc ational eonnsc'lor. Although psv chological te'sts are use'd 
widclv bv psv chiati ists, c linical psv ehologists, and edncatois, the' 
kind ol tc'sts e'mplove cl and the* puipose lor which thev are ad- 
nnnisle icel dille r in inanv re'spc'cts Ireim the mamu'r in which tlic 
voc-ational c'ounse'leir ntili/c*s te'st ev idc'iicc*. Tlu* distinguishing 
charactc'i istic of the voc'ational c'ounse'lor lies in his dynamic use 
of iiu'asuimg de'v ic e's iu rc'latioii tei occupational adjustnu'nt. Pe*r- 
haj)s the word ‘‘chiiamic ' should be stressed, for it is intended 
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to convey not merely a static quantitative appraisal of the client s 
vocational potentialities but testing which is integrated with the 
total vocational counseling process. 

Witli respect lo the training program, most schools of social 
work offer a tw o-year course accredited by the Amc'rican Associ- 
ation of the Schools of Social Work. Vocational guidance as a 
profession lias no sueli unifonn standards. There are no compa- 
rable schools of x’oeational guidance, nor is there a recognized ac- 
crediting apparatus. The methods of training differ significantly, 
too. Schools of social work temd to emjjhasize super\ isc'd field- 
work experience, as opposed to the more academic classroom in- 
struction nu'thods of the schools ol education, which are usually 
vested with the responsibility of training vocational counselors. 
This point is discussed more fully in Chapter 8. 

The similarities and the differences betweem the two art'as are 
equally important for the growth of vocational gnidanct'. An un- 
derstanding of the differences will not only (‘liminate tlu‘ dupli- 
cation and confusion ii] tlie functional roles but can actually 
strengthen the new field of vocational guidance by poiiUing up 
and delimiting its contributions to Iniinan w’elfarc'. Siinnltaiu'- 
ously, the similarities between the tw’O fields can assist voc ational 
guidance immcasurablv if it shc^uld allow its(4f to profit fiom the 
years of accumulated cxpericTice in generic social work. 


SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Vocational guidance can adopt, with appropriate modifications, 
some of the student training and supervisory activities of social 
work. Social work, penhaps more than most other profe-ssions, has 
devoted much thought and miergy to the cjiiestioii of student edu- 
cation within its vaiious schools (134). Integration of academhe 
training with field-work practice has been given careful considcT- 
ation in order to produce a program that will provide the studemt 
with theoretical information as well as opportunities to apply 
such knowdedge to actual casework situations. Student supervision 
has also been incorporated into the curriculum of most case- 
workers. By contrast, vocational guidance has not dev(*lop(‘d 
similar educational facilities, nor has it sliown as much concern 
for the training of graduate students, unifoimity of professional 
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standards, supervised field work, ^r ethical practices. Some sig- 
nificant steps have, indeed, been made toward professionalization 
of vocational guidance and vocational coiins(*ling in particular. 
But by comparison with social casework the advances made are 
sporadic and not characteristic of the field as a whol(‘. 

Vocational guidance can also take a cue from the professional 
periodicals and professional organizations in the field of social 
work in ordc'r to develop more fully its own equivalent adjuncts. 
In the present instance, once again, vocational guidance lags 
sadly behind its cousin f)rofessions, psychology and social work. 
Whereas both psychology and casework can pride thernsedves on 
an array of p(*riodicals in their respective fields, vocational guid- 
ance' has aclually only one professional organ of nationwide 
distribution. The periodical in question is the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, the successor to Occupatiems. Occupaiions was pub- 
lislu'd only during the school year and was oriented primarily to 
the lU'eds and problems of the school counselor. Tlu' content and 
treatnuMit were in the majority of inst;mces on an eleint'iitary 
Icwel, intend('d apparently to be read by schoolteachers not 
Iraiiu'd particularly in the vocational area. 

The P(*rsonnel and Guidance Joxnml, thus far, has not departed 
significantly from its predecessor in its format, editorial policy, or 
professional caliber. This is unch’rstandable it one considers the 
fact that most vocational counst'lors are teachers who deal with 
problems as the\ may arise* within the school system. The general 
levc'l ot the* peiiodieal ma\ also be* justified on the gre)unds that 
a large* proportie)n of its reaelers have not had the bene fits of 
giaduate training in \'e)eatie)nal guidance and ce)nse'epu'ntly would 
not find se)me* e)f the moie advanced articles j^artieiilarlv stimulat- 
ing e)r meaningful, d ins mav be* .so, but inherent in sueh thinking 
is tin* dange*r that the* eouuse*leir is b(*ing “.se)lel she)rt.'’ Surelv one* 
e)r two incisive and S(*ai clung eliseussions included in every issue 
are* not likely to piove* e'dite)rially de*trimenlal te) the magazine. 
Then it may be well te) consider the* numeie)us counselors who do 
hold graduate degre*e.s in ve)catie)nal guidance and probablv would 
welcome a thought-provoking discussion at a higher piofessional 
level. A “call for papers” e)n the part of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Jourxwl might result in a sizable output e)f exiginal and 
worthwhile ideas. My own association with workers in the field 
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suggests that there is no dearth of intellige nt thinking among 
the rank and file. What is possihlv ku king is an eneoinagiiig and 
welcoming attitude toward mature llu'oretical eontrihiilions. 

At this point one should also nuMition tiu* ViX'dtioiuil CUiUUnirc 
Quartcrhj published by the iSatioual \\)ealinual (uiidanee' Asso- 
ciation to meet the more spe'ciali/a'd inte rests ol tliose' woiking 
within the V'ocaticmal guidance^ (ielel. 'rluae e an lx* little' ([ue stion 
that, because of the* dixeasitv of interests in the' vocational fie'lel 
as a whole, xex'atioiial coimsc'lors elo ne’e'el a piole'ssional peaiodi- 
calde‘\e)tcd to their specific pre)ble‘ms anfl ui'e'ds. A e|uait(‘il\ that 
is fre'e'd from the' re'spemsibilitv e)l nu'e ting the' elcinands ol the' 
\arie)Us subgie)Lips within ge'iU'iic geiidance' could ele'vote' itse'Il 
wlmleheartedl) to the' issues that arc e)l piimaiv concein to the- 
e)ecupatie)nal counsele)r. Such a j^e'rioelieal could to at in eonsidcr- 
able detail such thce)re'tical e|uestie)i)s as counseling eKuamics, 
the re)le' e)t the ce)uns('lor, supeivision ol lii K! woik stneh ills, the' 
role e)f the famib in vocatieinal guidanee'. and the like It eoiild 
also deal with the inoic piac ticMl maltcis ol preih ssional and 
c'thical standaiels, e'crtification e)l gnielance' woikcis, intake jioli- 
cies, and promotion and iiitci pu'lation ol vocational giiidaiK'e' 
to other professions and te) the e'ommunitv' at huge'. kinalK. iiu- 
inereius page's ce)nld be* dcvotcel to ae tnal ease' re*corelings, lollow- 
up stiidie’s, cemnse'ling w ith spe'cial groups ( e'.g., the' handle .ippe ek 
the age'd), and re'se'arch in guielaiue*. Hook re'vie vvs, plat < nie ui 
notices and “gossip’ cejlumns weinlel pieibablv pieive' to be ol 
intc'rcst to inaiiv subscribers. Some ol the' latte r ite'ins iniirhl e e-- 
ment the pre)fe‘ssie)nal bonds among the* re'aele is. One* weailel like' 
to envision the* (^hiartci h/ as a ni.inv -page'd publicatieiu p( ihaps 
similar in format to Moilal ////giene eii the A;//f ne e/n Journal of 
OrtJiopsycliUitn/, re*ple'te‘ with significant inale iiak a le'al inspira- 
tion to the ve}cational counscl(;r. llnleirlnn.ite'lv the* Voratioual 
Criiktancr (^^uaitirhj as it appe'ars toelav doe s not in an\ se'iise' 
approach such a standard. It seems te) fall short both (piantitative'lv 
and qualitativ e'ly as a professional perioelical. 

Articles de'aling with vocational te*sts, counschng, anel weiik 
with special groups, such as the* handicappe ei, iiiav be lound in 
other pe*riodicals which are not pnblishe'd piiinaiilv as oigans ed 
the vocatiejnal guidance* fii'lel. Aniejiig the latte r one* may mention 
Journal of Applied Psychologij, American Vocational Join mil, Edu- 
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cationul and Vstji'holoii^icdl Mra.sttrftnents, Joimial of (Um.sultinf' 
Psycholoj^ij, Journal of Edurational Research^ and Personnel 
Jounial, 4lK‘r(‘ aic also sc vcial periodicals that deal with the prob- 
lems of the blind, Inbcaenlar, the hard of lu'aring, etc. The Fed- 
{'lal e;overnnK'iit issue's monthly publications that dc'al with labor 
trends, pmsoimel, iiidustrial production, (‘inployine'nt data, and 
the like. Occasionally article's relateel to ve)cational ce)unseling 
maybe' le)imel in So('ial (Uis('work, Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
Mental lly<^ie)\(\ and Ann iif an Jonnud of Orthopsijf liialry. 

One' eonid contimie' listing other aspe'cls e)f casework which 
could n'aelib appK to the* fie'lel e)f \e)cational giiielance'. For cx- 
aiJJpK', \ocation<i! giiielane'c as a pie)}e*ssie)n has not (lcvote*el suffi- 
(.ient time' anel ( n(‘rg\ to iiitcrpn'ting its functions anel the' con- 
tiibulions it ean mak** to other age'iicie's and the' community at 
large'. A gie'at de'al ol ignoiaie e' e'Msts in the' minds of many as to 
what vocational guielance' is. what it has to olh'r, anel lie)W it can 
be inte'grate'el with othe'i social sea vice's. I'hrougli misinte'ipreta- 
tion vocational guidance' is at tunes (‘oiAused with aptitude' test- 
ing, with the* lesult diat its me)st significant anel vital aspect— the 
vocational guidaiu’e pioee'ss— is at time's ce)mple‘te*lv ov e'llooke'd. 
And vet voe ation.il guidance* has much to C‘e)ntribute* to the occu- 
patioual ad]uslnieut of iii-school vouth, voung p(' 0 [)le' vvlio leave 
school and e'lile r industi ie's. colle'ge' sliiele nts, vcte'ians. employed 
anel uiK'inploved adults, the meiitallv ictarelee!, the plivsicallv 
iKUidie .ijjpc ,d and the aged. Although the [)otential nceals may 
e\i''l, the j)ublu- a.t laige* oi, lor that niatt(*r. the various social 
agencies have- ikjI as vit le’cogm/c'd the* conli ibutions the tiained 
veicational counselor can make' te)vvard lu’lping tlie inehvidual 
e lietil attain a nioie s.itislactorv eiccupatieinal status. Comimmitv- 
vvieh' mle r[)i(‘tatie)u is imperative' if ve)c*ational guidance is te) make 
its SCI vices available* to the' public'. Here toe), vocational guidance' 
might benefit if it were te) stuelv me)re carc'fullv' the methe)ds and 
te’chnie[U('s cmplovi'd bv the' alrc'adv existing social age'iicies. 

The conce^pt ol community inte'ipretatiem, or “promotion,” is 
ne)t new to vocatieinal guidanc'c agencic's. Many vocational serv- 
ic'c'S issue’ pe'rie)clicallv circulais dealing with tlicir woik, cause 
ne-wspape’is to de'sc iibe' the’ir activitic's, or j)articipate' e)n radio 
anel television piogiams. As long as pre)motie)nal vvoik is ce)n- 
ducted through the' rne'dium of words, ne) .serious difficulty need 
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be encountered. But some vocational agencies wish to convey 
their message through cartoons, drawings, and photographs. 
Since it is impossible to express pictorially the vocational process 
as a whole, the temptation is to rely on an item that is photo- 
genic, i.e.y the performance tests used in vocational guidance. 
Hence one encounters in the Sunday rotogravure sections scenes 
depicting the psychologist with a pad and stop watch (facing the 
camera) and the “client” busily placing disks in holes or assem- 
bling puzzles. Such a scene, although possibly dear to the heart 
of the newspaper photographer, is etliically questionable and 
probably harmful to the field of vocational guidance. Tin? barm 
comes from an overemphasis on testing, which in turn contributes 
further to the misconceptions about guidance in the minds of tlie 
lav public. 

The idea that vocational guidance and casework have a great 
deal in common is not new. Almost two decades ago Washington 
(264) suggested that vocational guidance can gain a grc^it deal 
by identifv'ing itself more closely* with social work than with edu- 
cation. Crumer (113), too, feels that the ohjecti\x\s and skills of 
both professions are sufficiently similar to permit vocational guid- 
ance to absorb some of the casework principltjs. At this point it is 
imperative to r(\ilize that the incorporation of some of thc^ ideas 
prevalent in casework in no way implies that a casew'ork(‘r is 
competent to practice vocational guidance. The situation is analo- 
gous to the relationship between guidance and psychologv^ al- 
ready discussed. The naive couns(*lor may reason as follows: 
Knowledge of psychological d)’namics and their application is 
essential to vocational guidance; psychologists are the ones who 
possess the most advanced training in psychology; ergo, psycholo- 
gists should make the best vocational guidance counselors. Simi- 
larly, caseworkers have accumulated a great many skills in human 
relationship; these skills are indispensable to professional counsel- 
ing; therefore, caseworkers are the vocational counselors par ex- 
cellence. There are, indeed, psychologists and caseworkers who 
believe this to be so. 

In practice, it is important to keep separate the functions of the 
psychologist, caseworker, and vocational counselor. Each profes- 
sion has still a great deal to learn about its own field without taking 
on the responsibilities of another area. With most larger commu- 
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nities offering specialized scrviceis, there seems to be no valid 
reason why one profession should take over the responsil)ihties 
of another field (235). Agencies that attempt to handle each and 
every problem whieli cli(‘nts may bring them, at times when 
they may not even have th(‘ staff qualified to handle the particular 
problems, create unnecessary confusion within the community. 

THE CENEHIC COUNSELOR 

It is held by some tluR a ch^ar-cut definition of function in the 
field of counseling is not only unnecessary but actiiallv harmful 
to th(i profession. A counselor, accr)rding to some workers, is a 
pc‘rs()n trained in helping pc'ople witli tli(‘ir personal, emotional, 
and social proldcans. It matters little, it is asserted, whether the 
client is worric'd about his occupational lulun* or about his re- 
lations with his wife, or is troubled In excessive masturbation. 
Sinc(' the l)asic dynamics, skills, and teclmicjiies are practically 
idi'iitical, irrespective of tlie content, the coTiipetent counselor 
should be able to hcl[) the' client with whatever probhan the latter 
piesents. d1i(' proponents of this viewpoint appear to confuse the 
genesis of counseling w'ith the end product itself. Or, more pre- 
cisely, they fail to distinguish between generic counseding and the 
g('neric counselor. \Vher(*as generic counseling is a broad body of 
prohnsional knowU^dge, skills, and t(‘chni(|ues ccnteia d around 
the lu*lp-gi\ing and help-taking process, tlu’ generic counsc'lor is a 
human bcaiig who attempts to applv his own lathcr limited skills 
to ludping his hdhnv man. All helping disci])lin(\s ha\(' mucdi in 
common, but the similarity among tlu in should not blind one to 
tlu? differences that distinguish oiu* field from anotlier. Those 
acquainted with vertebrate ('inbiwology are probably impressed 
by the profound morphological lik(aicss that exists, especiallv 
during the early dc\ i lopmental stagi's. betwaa n, let us say, the 
fish, the reptile, and the mammal. And \c*t no one could seriously 
question the differimcc's betwaa'ii a salmon, an alligator, and a pig. 
Coming for assistance to an agency w ith ouc\ personal problems, 
whether they have to do with total personality adjustment, rela- 
tionship difficulties, or occupational conflicts, sets into motion 
feelings, fears, and doubts inespective of the actual focus. The 
general manner in which the client is received by the worker, as 
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well as the o\er-all professioivil atinosplu'U' llial eharac Ua i/(‘s 
the contac ts is again tvpical oi all lu'lpmg silnatioiis. An nnwiittcai 
code ol [)iofi‘ssional ethics and !)ii)ad inlt i \ k w ing proc c'dnrc's 
ha\e hccn (‘stahlished lor all helping disci[)lines. This situalion 
is akin to the inoiphological siinilaiitN nu nlioiK'd prc'x ionsK'. As 
the woiki'r (therapist, counselor) caileis into a iiK'aninglnl rela- 
tionship with the pi'rson in lU'ed ol assistaiui', tlu' g( luaic as- 
pc'cts of counseling begin to assume a s(‘Condai\ i()lc‘. 1 he sjx cilic 
problem w ith which the c lient wants help ( locus ) and tlu‘ spe c ific- 
sci\icc' the worker is prepared to oHcm* ( 1 mic tion ) bc'come the 
dominant forces in tlic rcdationship. In piaetiie, ( spcai.ilb in 
localities that lack main essential c-ommimiic u somces, a coiiii- 
seloi' may be cailc'd upon to assist a client m aiea^ in which the 
former has no paiticiilai tiainmg oi ([iiahlic alions. Such siln.it ii)i:s 
are analogous to tlu* enuagenen s wliich di niand that iKainu ih- 
callv trained pca sons clc‘li\ c r babies or pea loi m sm geiN. d'he lattea 
cases, howc*\ca\ aie c\lrcane*l\ laie* and do not conslilntc' a pait 
of the dail\' c'.xpea ienc e ol^ most pc‘op]e\ 

As an calncational oi piolessional o! 'je eli\ ea it c i i t.iiiiK will not 
do to train coimse’lors to handle an\ and all piobleans that a ( lieail 
inav present. The piomnlgation ol a ge iiea le e onnsi'hng piogiam 
is tantamount to a rejc'ction ol the* spc c ilie conti ibnt ions and 
serv'iccas that I'ach lu'lpmg preiie'ssiein can makia Asiele* iiom the 
chaos and duplication of fnnetions that wenikl le snlt liom such 
an iindiile reaitiated .itlitudea the' clie nt wonlel actn.illx snilea' in 
the eaick lor he' would be cleaned the lx nelils ol the* specialist uilli 
his \e'ars ol iraimng and e \pe‘i iiaic e' in a p.ntic nlai (it'ld. 

As the total amount ol knowleelge- in an\ one' fie'ld inc K ase s. it 
beconu's progressively more' dillicnlt loi the pi oh s a'onal to ki'e'p 
able. 1 st ol all tlie ch've'Ieipmeaits and to e lann e'e|nal coinpeleaie r m 
all subdivisions in liis field. Wlieae'as at one* time' the’ ti am c hemist 
designated a spc'cific occupation, loi!a\ it ma\ be' de limite el b\ 
modifiers to organic chemist, or oi ganic' e liemist in plastic's, or e'\ e'li 
organic chemist in vinyl plastics. X'eieational gnidanc'c, too, as wc' 
have sec'ii, has broad as well as spe'cilic anas ol inteae'st. Hu'se 
arc* sufficiently exacting to tax the* [)i olicie nc\ ol most individuals; 
to add to this large field othe r re‘s|)e)nsibilit ie's, such as peisonalitv 
adjustment or familial re*lationship diKicultic s, is bemud to produce' 
many Jacks but no masters. 
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This is not to deny tlu' tact that many counselors do take it upon 
llicmselves to practice professions for wliicli tljcy have hut tlie 
minimal (if any) professional (jiialifications. Vocational counselors 
do counsel in “personal" matters and oiler assistance* in marital 
counseling and rt‘lated piohhins. In oik* instance at least (125), 
it would s(*(*m that a couns(‘lor cntcied into a “dynamic psycho- 
analysis” with a schi/opliriinic patient. 

A stud) of tlui 1951 National Vocaticmal (hiidance Association 
Dir(*clory r(*V(*als tlu* wide array of activities in which vocational 
guidance (‘ounselors itppear to he (*ngag(*d. A l)rcakdown of 
servic‘e\s which tlu* listed agencies and private* indisieluals ejffer 
folleiws: 


( 'onnsclmg- \ of .iliniial, rdiic.ilioii.jl. r\ alii thou uf 


\ «)( .ilioii.il fiitnrc. ()< ( 1 1 ji.il ion.il pl.nmin^c ( tc. 


J62 

aphlutlr. ps\ ( dC' 


J02 

Indnsli i.il . .ippr.iiv il nl woikt is, joh .ip,d\sis, etc*. 


44 

(douj^ discussions, !(•( lilies, spe.ik(‘!S 


36 

]\ is()nal coimseliii'^ . • . 


33 

feisonal!*' .1 ,fiii( nt, psvci.olliei ip\ iin iil.il 

IngiciH* .... . . 


24 

Plae cmeiit ....... 


J9 

Maiilid adjiislineiit ..... 


15 

(.Imical j)s\ilioloa\ . . . . 


14 

Hemcdial leadinii. speech coiieclioii 


12 

( 'liildhood hchaNini dilfK iilhc s. pla\ lluiapN, 
.idoplion e\vdiMtion . . . . 


8 

Sc liol.irsliips ....... 


8 

I'arnilv lelations ...... 


5 


It will he noti'el tliat seime te‘ims aie lallu'r amhi. vous. A 
clearer prole\ssioncd nonie*nclatuic would de) awa\ with much e)f 
the misunderstanding tliat arise's lieini eonluseel tcrmiiu)log\ . 
The Ethical Practice (’emiimttce ol the* iW’CtA might pre*pare a 
glossary of vocatieinal te*ims te) de*fine clearly tlie sundry functiems 
of veicatieinal coimsi'lens and rec|ue‘st that these* elefinitions and 
terms be employe*d by age*ncies when they apply for the next 

Veicational counseleirs, however, are not the only ones who tend 
to ewlend their se'rxices in are*as in whieh diey do not have the 
nc'cessary background and training. Some psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, casew'orkers, and school coun.selors, although frequently 
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jealous of what they consider Jo l)o their own domain, seem to 
ha\ e little respect tor tlu' imiqiuMiess of ollica* professions. It has 
never been quite established wliat eonrses in the medical curricn- 
liim entitle a phvsieian to counsel in vocational or casework mat- 
ters; nor has it ever been demonstrat(?d that a “manual training*' 
teacher possesses, ipso facto, the necessary professional back- 
ground to enable him to assist a student witli his occupational 
choice. 

A survey of psychological services conducted bv Trow reveals 
several significant facts about ps\ chologv’ as a proli'ssion. Among 
these one notes great variability in the si/t‘ of stalls, cas('-load 
range, tcclmiques emploved, and training. “In liaining, tlu‘ stalf 
members range Jrom one to two people with ambition and very 
little else to groups of experts with post-doctoral training and 
years of clinical experience* (2(U, p. 120). Tin* t\p(*s ot prob- 
kans accc*pt('d for diagnosis and treatme nt included mental re- 
tardation, mental accek'ration, school adjustment (scholastic ), 
school adjustment ( pcasonahtv ) ,' scnsoi \ (spc’(‘ch), c'ducational 
guidance, vocational guidance*, maiilal .ul]ustmc‘nt, conduct (de- 
liiupieiicy ), alcoholism, p(*isonal problems (emotional), psycho- 
neuroses, psvehoscs, and “otlier. * 

The fact that considerable* c-onfusion appc'ars to exist among tin* 
vairioLis practitioners ceilainlv eloes not strengthen the* cause ol 
tliose* who adv e)cat(* geiu‘nc connselmg. The* genc'iie' counsc'lor, 
because* e)f his lack ol spe'ciali/ation, as implit el in the* te rm itself, 
is likelv to create* additieiijal inte*rpre)le*'Nsional j)ie)ble*ms and mav 
eluplicate se)nie‘ e)l the* weak whie h ee)ulel be* eleaie me)ri* e‘Xpt*itlv' b\ 
traiiH'd workers in the* re*spe*ctive aie‘as. 

The prejpe^nents eT gene*ric cejnnse ling, 1 in tIu*rmore*, de) not se(*m 
to take* into account the* fact that the* vveirke r s re)lc as a pre)fe*ssie)n<il 
counselor stems not only fre)m his training and e‘xperienc(* but also 
from his l)eing empk)vx*el bv an organ i/atiem or agency de*elie ate*el 
to render a spec ific se*rv ice to the cemimuiiitv'. A pi iv ate praclitie)ne*r 
is free to de*fine his envn functions and te) set his own limits. Tnele‘i 
the present laws, unfortunately, he can do pretty niiicli as lu* 
pleases, as long as he docs not offend the ethics of the American 
Medical Association (AM A). Thus, along with vocational guid- 
ance, marital counseling, and psychometric testing, he may rc'ad 
tea leaves and construct horoscopes. However, as long as he is em- 
ployed by an agency that has a specific function in tlie community, 
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his own rolo is innnc*clial(‘ly defii]ed in t(Mins of the service the 
agency is set up to olha*. 

Familiarity with otluT lu'lping professions is indeed desirable 
and should constitute a part of the training program of every 
counselor. Such understanding and general knowledge, liowever, 
must not entice the eouns(‘lor to takfi ov(‘r the responsil)ilities of 
workers in other fields; (juite the contrary, an appreciation of what 
otlua* proh'ssions have* to contribute^ to the helping process should 
help th(' vocational couns(‘lor to cl(‘linht and to define his own 
1 unctions. 

Practilioneas in vocational counseling soinetimes raise the 
(jue'stion of tlu' aeh'isabilit v of siibelix iding \ f)eational counselors 
into two cate'gorie s, those espe'cialh' proficient in vocational diag- 
nostic tessting, and those' particulaiK cpialified to sustain a cejun- 
^('ling relationship (209). It has eve*n be e*n suggested tliat academic 
euiiicula l)e* designed to pre‘pare‘ the stiidemt for either diag- 
nostic or ce)unsc‘ling acti\ itie‘s. Suc h o\ erspecialization does not 
appe'ar to l)e e*ithe*r nece'ssarx* or de‘sirable'. Extensive psychometric 
or voc ational te*sting if indieate'd can be* le ft to the* agenev’s psy- 
che)le)gist. d’he* clinical psvchole)gist's training in the area of 
nie*asurements is nsnallv sufficiemth widr anel n(‘\ible' to enable 
him to ele) a theirejuglilv ce)mpie he*nsi\ e job in vejcational guidance 
as well. 

Perhaps a meire* se'rious e)bje'ctie)n te) such a functional dis'ision 
is its artific'i.d eliehotouii/ation e)f the* \ocational pre)ce'ss. If e^ne 
pere*ei\e's the \oe atie)nal piocess as a helping re*lationsliip, voca- 
tional te sting alse) be'conu's a part of that e'xpe'rience'. Tl:!s or test 
findings have ne) nu'^ming in tlicinse'lves : tlu \ de'iise tliL-. mean- 
ing fie)m the* te)talit\’ eif the* c-e)uns(‘ling situation, (hirvitz notes 
that “cliagne)sis and pe*rsonalit\’ e*\alnatie)n is made* not b\’ a test 
or bv a batte'ix e)t te’sts but bv a /;.vi/e7ie;/eigfv^ who interprets in 
the light e)f his clinical e'xperience" (IIL p. 5). The vocational 
c'ounse'leir must e*\te*ncl this ce)nc’ept e\en further, fe^r as a helper 
he is concerned ne)t einU with his e)wn clinical expe'iience but also 
with what te*sting mav signify te) the client. \\)catinnal testing, 
altlmiigh perce'is e’d I)\ manv c'e)unse'le>rs as an auxiliary or sup- 
})ortive activitv, is \ie’we*d b\' some* c'lients the me)st significant 
feature of the* \e)cational guidance* pre)gram. Other elic'uts may 
sc'e it as a thrc'at e)r as an anxie'ty-arousing situation. The vc:>ca- 
tional counselor who is trainc'cl in both counseling and testing is 
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in a better position to lianclle the anxii'ties and misconceptions 
which tile client ina\ have about taking t(‘sts. 

Oceasionallv a situation arises whic‘h calls for the administra- 
tion of a test which the counselor does not feel (jualified to give. 
In such instances the client max' be referrc'd to the psychologist. 
W'hcn such a referral is made, the counselor should attempt to 
place the test in (pu\stion in its true p(Tspective in the total voca- 
tional planning situation and to assuage the anxic'ties such a pro- 
cedure mav arouse. This is quite diflen*nt from whai can happen 
d two \oealii)nal counselors, oiu‘ tiained in tc'sting and the other 
in counsc'ling, work with the client simultaiK'ously. Testing, in- 
st(‘ad of remaining a fact-coutributiug actixitv, mav tlu'n \('ry 
well moxe into the ceaitral position ot tii(' ('iitirc* program. The 
client-counselor rc'latioiisliip. which is one of the most important 
featur(\s ol tlu' \ocational piocess, max l)(‘couu‘ attenuatcil to tlu' 
point xvluae it becomc\s a relationship among thri'c indixiduals. 
It is in the light of such considerations that it seems adxisabh* to 
preserve the present statin of xocatiomd counselors xxithout ere*- 
ating nexv hybrids btdxxen'n xocational counselors and clinical 
ps\ chologists and casewvorkers. 

From the aboxe' discussion it cam be se'en that xocafional coun- 
selors can define* tlu'ir role as broadlx or as narroxvlx as thc'v xx ish. 
On the one* hand, xocational counseling can be* c()nce*i\'e*d in such 
geiK'ral terms as to make* it virtuallv indistinguishable* from psv- 
chiatry, psychology, or social case*work (Ilbc/). At the* othc-r c'x- 
tr(*m(*, xocational coimse*lor«s can be* r(*strict(*d to are*as that (l(*al 
e*xchisi\ (*ly with xocational face-to-face relationships oi’ soI(*lx 
xx’ith vejcational guidance testing. The lielp-c(*ntc*rc*d apj^ireiach 
xvould probably c hoose* an in-b(*txvc*en position which xvoulcl de*- 
scribe the actixities of the xocational couiise*lor in tc*rms of the* 
professional iespoiisibiliti(*s he and his agenc;y arc* pi(‘par(*cl to 
assume, the services he* is qualified to offer, and the focus of the* 
problem around xvhicli the client xvants help. Such a profe‘ssional 
service xvould integrate* xis-a-vis vocational counse’Iing xxa’th 
aptitude testing intcj a meaningful vocational process. The xoca- 
tional counselor in turn xvoulcl be expected to be* ecpially com- 
petent in counseling and vocational m(‘asurements. The roh* 
which tests play in the xocational guidance* prcjcess is discussed 
more fully under d’c*st Fxidence* (p. 149 ). 
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c;iiAPTi:i\ 3 The Precounseling Phase 


CKNKHAL COXSIDhM \'l IONS 

Fkmii the Noc atioTial a^(‘iK v’s standpoint appointment rnakiin^ 
is a (laiK oceni K IR It is Ina jiu ntlv handled roiitiiudy 1)V a 
iiieiiilx r ol tli(’ c l< iR‘al stall. At th(‘ end ot tin' month, the number 
ot appoiiitmenls kept is eoniitt d and (‘iiteii'd into a It'di^^er as part 
ot lh(' a<4en( \ s stai:stic‘s. I'lom th(‘ c lu nt s slandpia'nt making an 
appoiiilment ma\' signily a ma|()i U nia\’ rc pres(‘nt the 

eiihiimalion of months ol doiihls and an\i(‘tu‘s about sonu' pam- 
lul issu(‘— or it may be just a iespons(‘ to sonu' mild stimulus. 

Making an a{)poinlment with a \’ocalioiMl guidance counselor 
means dilleient things to dideieiit j'leoph'. Although each indi- 
vidual brings his um(|U(‘ ^ell into the n(‘W’ situation, it is assunual 
that eeit a in uni\ Cl sal eliai .utei ixtics an* pie sent in \ .u\ ing degi('(‘S 
m all clients, h’or example, it is held that those coming to an 
agi'iicv for \f)c\itional assistauct’ have an occupational oblem 
with which tiuw wmiit help (SO). Tluat' is probablv some doubt 
or possibK anxietv about a particular course* of action or xoca- 
lional plan. Some indiva'diials seek an objective' ve'iification of 
th(*ir potenliahtie's; otheis niav l)e* in (|uest of occupational in- 
formation. Still e)the'rs need lu'lp with a choice of a career, self- 
cU ee'ptance' on a jol), or adjustnu'Tit to a difficult elilemma that 
may have arisc'ii in conne’clion with their schoolwoik. ‘\wMreness 
of a problemi, be' it inte'use' or supe'rficial, is one' characte'iistic 
shaied by all aelult applicants wlio come for vex'atieinal guidance. 

Wlien the clie'ut ke'e'ps tlie fiist appoiutnu'ut, he' brings with 
him more than the question that prompted his ce)ming for voca- 
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tional Ho also brings with him his attitiuh'S and feel- 

ings towaul liimself, toward the counselor, and toward tlu^ very 
idea of asking for \oeational help. The likelihood is that, tlu' 
moie meaninginl the problem is to him, the more strongly he 
will feel about his entire predicament. How he is going to react 
to tlu' fii>t inter\iew is an indi\idual matter. 

The counselor can never c.xpect to know the client fully; nor 
will he e\c‘i know the total significance that the appointment may 
haw for tlu' client. What the counselor is confronted with are the 
feelings of tlie client in his first ti-nnous and explnratoiA contact 
willi tlu' Nocalional ser\ ice. The clicail ma\' app(\ir to bc‘ bitter or 
optimistic, d(Mnancling or timid, b('lliger(‘iit or depc nchait. He 
ma\’ attempt to contiol tlie worker, ma\‘ remain outwardly in- 
tlillereiit to wliat is going on about him, or inav aeti\el\’ rejc'C't 
an\ attempt to be helped ( 1 lb). C.'ombs holds that thi'sc* altitude's 
and fec'lings are “more critical in th(' motivation of Ix'havior llian 
intelligence', aptitude, phvsical strt'ugtli, or dt'vti'iilv" (7-5, p. 
262)." ' . ‘ 

Tlu' reasons for coming for vocational giiidanc(‘ ar<‘ manv and 
complex. 1 sa\ reasons, realizing v('r\ well that th(' forces tliat 
bung tli(' c'li('nt to anv agenev ne\('r operate singlv: nor do tliev 
necessarily work in harmony with (‘a('h other. A conflict among 
wislu's, attitude's, and emotions is tlu' ruk' ratlu'r than an ex- 
ception. 

AMBtVALKXCF: 

As we ( xamiiu? our ft'clings about anv action we are about to 
tak(', wc discover tliat we rarc'ly think of it as bi'ing all positive 
or all lU'gative (24). A woman mav be tc*mpt(‘d to lake a candy, 
only to remind hersc'If of her diet. A man wishing to buy a new 
ear will also consid('r the expt'iisf's that go with th(‘ purchase and 
upkeep. He wants the car, and vet he mav not want to part with 
his rnoiK'v or go into debt. The greater th(‘ invc'stnu’ut, or the 
more there' is at stake, the more thought is likely to be* give'ii 
te) the pre)ble'm and the sharper will be* tlie* ambivalent fee*l- 
ings. 

What happens l)e*fore the client makes his first appenntme*nt? 
Generally and empirically, the counse'lor knows that most people 
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oxpericmce difTiciiUy in accepting help. On the oik^ liand, there' is 
th(' problem, which disturbs and upsets tlie p( rson s equilil)! inn). 
Ih* wants to do sonielhing to diminish or acliiallv remove* tlie* 
forces re'sponsil)Ie? lor liis elisejuie'luele*. On the* otlier liand, he is 
aliaiel to change', is fe'arful e)f tlie* unknown, and is re luclant to 
bring himself inte) conllict. Althe)ugh cireumstane e s nia\ ee)mpe l 
him to se'e'k assistance from the e>utside, he re'sists any changei and 
(‘lings te'iiacK nsly to that whie'h has Ix coine a part of himself. 
Unacceptable* as his present r(*ality may se*em, he* has de*veloped 
some modicum of adjustment to it. It is elilfienlt for him to give* 
up that which is known in (*\ehange' lor something new' and 
thre*atening. 'khis is paitie iilarly so since* he has little* contiol ove*!* 
the* ne‘W ('\pe*i ie*ne(' (160). 

To some pe'eiple* taking help me*ans eithe'r things as well. Hiere* 
aie' those* who see* in the* helping relationsliip an admission of in- 
a(Iee[iia(‘V or laihire. Still olhe*rs will lake* the* attitude* that the\’ 
e'ithe'r ne'e'd no assistance or eaainot be* he'lpe'd, for w’hate\*e*r 
u'ason. It is pe i because' eif a f(‘<ir rtf personal in\ ol\ eme*nl tliat 
so many vexation. il guidance* clients insist that ])s\ ehometrie 
te'sts be* admiiiislm d to them ( 121 ). The'\' se'CH'tK’ hope* that the* 
answer to th(*ir dilfieulties ma\ come thiongh an obje'ctixe* and 
imperseimd medmm and lea\ e ihe'in essenliallv unteiuehed. Tlu'V 
w.mt tlu'ir \oeational pioblenis sol\ ed without ha\mg to do an\’- 
thing about ihe'in. 

( .’onsidei ing the* ambi\ale*nee that one is like'lv to e'xperienee*, 
eeiming fen he l[i must le pi e*s(‘nl a enlmination pe)int in *^he stinggle* 
be twe‘<*n wanting to come* and the* negatue* lorees t’ T j^re'sent 
one' tienii making use* ol the age-nev. It ma\ be* that a client has 
lost his je)b, en has faile'd in eolh'ge, or is eonfronte'd with a xoea- 
tional elileinma which he cannot lesohe* aleme. Asking tor help 
re‘pie‘se‘nts an atteni[)l to ge't out of the pie'dieame'iit. It is an ex- 
pressiein ol positise actieni, which ne'ce'ssitates taking on some rc- 
speinsibilit) for one's plans. 

Tre'ud recognized this psxehological ambi\ alence* as basic to 
all fe'clings and actions. Rank te’rme'd it the coiintci w ill, i.e., the 
negative component to every positive endea\e)r. It is in > -ew' of 
this polarity tliat accompanies human action that it is so diiricult 
to ‘gi\e reasons" vvhv pe’ople make a vocatieinal guidance ap- 
pointment. Listing rea.sons is an artifact, more precisely, a 
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methodological expedient, provided oni^ I)(*ars in mind llu‘ liigliK 
complex and fluid nature of individual behavior. 

REASONS FOR MAKING AN APPOINTMENT 

An examination of the forces that prompt an individual to make' 
an appointment for vocational guidance reveals that, in lif(\ 
causes rarely operate singly; nor are then* (‘k'arly defined "chain 
reactions.” From the biological standpoint tlu* organism always 
reacts as a whole and in the direction that tends to reduce tension 
or to effect a tempoiarv etjuilibriuin. Ps\ chokjgists (22.*^) and 
psychiatrists alike have frequently adopted this viewpoint in ex- 
plaining psychic phenomena. Stiecker ei al.. lor exampU\ ([note* 
from Goldstein: ". . . it is the real goal ol all drives to all(*\iat(’ 
and to discharge the t('iision, and to bring the organism into a 
state of noii'tension, ia*., it is the goal of tlu* dri\e to ri'lease ilsell ’ 
(i36, p. 15). This principle has influenced the thinking ol mans 
vocational counselors, d(‘sp;tt‘ the fact that it s(*c*ins to ha\'e oser- 
looked, somewhat, tlu* dvnamie nature* ol purposeful Ix'havioi. 
Although an amoeba if placed in an unfavoiable e nv iroimu'nt ina\ 
react in a manner that will reduce tension, b\ ( ilher withdrawing 
or rolling up in a ball, a human being mav take* a eonise* of ac tion 
that appears to be contrary to his pres(*nt net‘ds. dims, a woithwhik 
vocational plan, ev^en if perceived as a remote obje c tive, may ont- 
weigh the unpleasant features of the immediate counse ling situa- 
tion. The client may want to “go through with it,” paininl as sue h 
experience may appear at the moment. 

Three commonly occurring factors that bring the client to tlu^ 
agency will be discussed presently. It is well to be*ar in mind that, 
as often as not, the reasons giv(*n by the client are* not ide ntical 
with the forces that impelled him to make and to ke ep an aj:)point- 
ment ( 102 ). FTequently the client himself is not too shai j)ly aw'are 
of what actuallv brought him to seek help; at time's he is not read) 
to face it or to share his doubts with the cemnsc'lor. 

Although, in a g(*neral sense, making the fiist a[)pointme*nt may 
signify that the positive forces have* tianscemdeel tlu* mere wish- 
ful stage and have become integrated into concr(*te action, with 
that integration new negative forceps come into lu'ing. Of these 
the most conspicuous is fe.'ar— fear of the unknown and of what is 
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going to happ(*ii to the client oyce he becomes involved in the 
vocational process. However, not all peoph* feel equally strongly 
al)out anything. TIk'. extent of trepidation and arnbivalenee that 
a client will (‘xpericaice prior to his coming to the counselor will 
(h'pcaid largely on the d(‘gree to which the voci^tional problem 
has become endowc^d with emotional significance. In one instance 
at least, an examination of scoies of registration blanks ® with 
lh(‘ intention of classifying the causes that precipitated the client’s 
coming tor vocational assistance* fail(*d to reveal any clearly dc- 
fin(‘d cat(‘gori(\s. Quite ofteai the* reasons given in writing did not 
ni(Iieat(‘ th(‘ problems with which the client wanted help. It was 
only by working with the clieait vis-a-vis, sometimes for two or 
thiee hours, that tlu‘ true nature of the* problems w'ould come into 
fex'us. 

In a ve‘ry ge‘neral se*nse*, se)me of the reasons that bring the client 
to a vocational agency are the* need fe)r occupational information, 
wrification of abilitie*s, e‘(c.: re‘fe*rral bv someone; and anxiety. It 
was inentie)ie'd | :^\iously that me)n* thun one reason usually oper- 
ate at a time*. Conse‘e|ue*ntly, the* ratlu*r arbitrary classification is 
base'd not so much (3n o\ eit ye*rbali/ation as on the dominant feel- 
ing te)ne*. 

I. 77je* need for o('('nj)ationaI inforfnatiou, verification of ahili- 
ti(’s\ etc. A large numbi’r of aelults who come for vocational serv- 
ices te*nd te) intclh'clnali/e the'ii pioblems. They usually seek 
concie'te* “aelviet*, or wish to \e*nh' (with the* aid of tests) their 
‘ aptituele*s,'’ e)r de*siiv specific information regarding training and 
job opporlunilK's in a jriiticular oe e npation. Some appl. mts have 
inde-penele’iitK worked e)ut the*ir \ocational plans and rcalK' need 
little* e*lse* than eoncre’te* infe)rmatie)n. Tliev make a limited but 
ne*verlhele*ss a le*gitimate* use of the age*ncv (67). Such clients, 

® Tuo specific (jiH'stioiis cont.einccl in the registration blanks employed 
hv the X'ocation.il roiiclanee Service of the Je*wish Community Service So- 
cie'ty wen* considered, \i/.. “What are your most pressing proiiiems nmv?” 
“In which of these prohlt'ins would \ou like help?” The answers frecpiently 
were t'v.isive or \erv gi'iieral or denietl the existenci* of .1 . .itional prob- 
h'ln. For I'xamph*, some leplu'.s w ere “I don t know', ’ “\\ hat I am bi‘s^ suited 
for,” “How to gel a job," “ Don’t ha\e anv probl ns," e tc. I he actu.il inter- 
Mcw oft(*n suggested that iiuliMdiials who gave the most stereotxped an- 
swers or denied thi* ('xi.sti'iua* of dillienlties m the voiatuinal area were the 
very ones who most needetl help. 
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however, are in the minority. Tho»fact tlnit at first a client \'('rl)ally 
presents his problem in an intellectiialized manner— by a riujiiest 
for a specific service, such as testing— chx's not mean that this is 
the only thing he wants or can use. It is the iwsponsibility of the 
counselor to let. the client know that sometimes vocational prob- 
lems involve more than getting information about a gi\ en field. 

Woiking with the client around his spc'cific request lu'lps him 
clarifv his own needs. He may d(‘cide that factual inlormation 
is the only thing he can use at the moment, ^or he ma\' wish to ex- 
plore with the counselor other opportunities open to him. It frt'- 
quentlv happens that the client is pleasantly surprised to learn 
that there is mon to vocational guidance than testing. Ih' may 
have asked lor a test thinking that this vv'as [he only service' avail- 
able to liim. Other clients ask that tc'sts l)e administe'ied to them 
because tliey are not readv to share in the fulh'r process. Tlu* re- 
quest for an\ paiticiilar form ol vocational assistance is never as 
important as what it may signify to the client. 

It is of interest to note luAv faihne to u'spond to the actual neaal 
of the client mav l)ring about an avalanc lu' of criticism. In a stnd\ 
of negative reactions to counsc'ling, Spcaa* (229, p. 9(S} pii'scaits 
a table of causes for dissatisfaction e\pi(\ssed anonymously by 
college students: 


Inters u'w iinj^lanned ...... 23 

it(’C(jmniendations vague ..... 20 

(counselor talk(‘d ton nin(;li . . .19 

Did not ^(irisider .student . . . . 10 

Xu purpose or goal . .... 12 

Prcestalilished pattern , , ... 7 


Although OIK' cannot be certain how much of the ciiticism was 
entirely justified, a good deal of tlu' dissatisfaction may have 
sprung from the fact that the counselor possibly did not respond 
to the nuances of feelings cxpre.ssed by the client. Had the studc'ut 
been given an opportunity to work through his problem as Ik' 
himself saw it, it is likely that he would not have wanted the coun- 
selor to give concrete? advice or make definite recommendations. 

The counselor conveys to the client that he may, if he so desires, 
make a fuller use of the agency by sharing with the? cxumselor 
.some of his thoughts and feelings regarding his vocational plans. 
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As tli(‘ c()nns(*lor clarifies lor tlu* c^lionl Iiow the vocational agenc y 
may or may not he ahlc^ to me(‘l his needs, lie also acquaints the 
client with certain rc^stricting factors inherent in the vocational 
situation. For example, the client is ladped to accept the fact 
that the counsedor can offer aid only in the occupational area and 
cannot assume the responsibility for assisting him with prol)l(‘ins 
of a nonvocational nature. Similarly, the clicait is helped to rec- 
ogniz(‘ the redatively brief nature of th(^ vocational contact. Time 
is introduc e d as a dynamic which mav aid the cli(*nt in mustering 
his resource's more effecti\’elv. These restricting forces are some- 
times referre'd to as ‘limits” and are discussed more fullv on 

j 

page' 93. As the' ce)unscde)r iclc'ntifie*s hiinsc'lf with the client in 
rece)gnizing what the* probh'in sec'ins te) be' and its innc'r signifi- 
cance te) the' latte'r, he? also sets up limits as to the kind and extent 
e)l assistance thci agenev can e)fr(‘r. 

Th(' clie'iit thus t'xpe'iie'uce's the situation ot ce)ining face to face 
with a ])e‘rse)n whe) is understanding of his fe'e’lings and needs and 
\( t whe) is ne t pf'rniissiv e* te)’the' peiiqt e)l aliens ing liiiii ce)niplele 
fre‘e'cle)in. He)th the clic'iit and the C'ounse'lor bece)ine‘ part e)f a 
slructiue' that c'liable's the' feiimer to evaluate' his own de'sin s and 
thc'ir re'lationsliip to his leital situatie)n. 

Wdie'U a clie'iit come*s with a spe'cific reejue'st feir inlonnatie)n or 
j)Iaceine'nt, the ce)unse‘le)r make's ne^ attempt to ciedte a preiblc'in 
wheie' the're* deies neit appe-ar te) be eine. At the' same time he doe s 
not act as a iiu'ie' infe)imalion cleik. The distinction betwi'cii a 
profe'ssiemal se'r\ ice' as re'iidc're'd bv the counsc'leir and the' ae livitie ^ 
e)f a ne)npie)lessioual weiike i is that the foinier assumes .he respoei- 
sibilitv feir the* helping proe e'.s.v, wlu'ieas the latte'r is lesponsible* 
lor preivieling that which the client re'cjuests, williout aiiv other 
ceinsicleration. 

ddie* ease c ile'd be'leiw’ illustrates the distinclie)n between a pro- 
fcssieinal se'ivice* cie-atcd te) assist the* individual and one* which 
inte'rpiets its tunction literally, with little regard for the client's 
welfare*: 


A meither of two small children, whose husband was chron- 
ically ill, asked our agenev to help lui find work. She was 
upset and frightened by what might happen to her and her 
family if she did not obtain employment immediately. In 
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her hurry to find some work slic had made praclically no pro- 
vision for lier children or lier Ix'dridden husband. Takinjj; a 
full-time job not only might fail to solve her problems l)iit 
might actually make tlu* situation worse. Instead of offering 
her emplox’inent she was helped to see why it would not be to 
her advantage to go to work at this moment. It was indicated 
that other community resources were open to her if she 
w^anted to make a worthwhile plan. The client tluMi asked that 
she be referred to a casework agency. 

A nonprofessionally oriented agency might have referred th(‘ 
abovt' client for emploMnent with no regard for what such a stt p 
might mean to the entire family. The fact that a cli(‘nt asks lor a 
job and nothing else does not absolve the worker liom the u‘spon 
sibilitx of suggesting the ad\ antagc's of a mori' eompi ehensix e 
service. The yer\ fact that the coimst lor imdtastancls tlu' eli(*nt\ 
plight and is there to help him distinguishes the eonnsc lor from 
a professionally untrained ^worker. 

If the woman in the abo\e illustration had insisted on immedi- 
ate emploMiieiit and had rejected th(‘ opportunity to pirn with a 
caseworker a concrete coursr* of action, tin* eonns('Ior could ha\e 
done nothing about it. He eertainl\ could not hav(‘ foici'd hei to 
accept his judgment, but he probabK would not ha\c‘ caintulated 
to her demands either. Although the counselor res|)eets tht‘ light 
of a client to make his own decisions, h(‘ also has a H's])onsil)ilit\ 
to his agency, w'hich is set up to assist people, not meicK to gi.mt 
their wishes. After attempting to help the client see the natuie 
of his problem and what the agency has to oH(*r toward its i (‘so- 
lution, th(‘ counselor can prt*sent the client with th(‘ choice nl ac- 
cepting thc‘ service in tolo, making a limite'd use of it or K'jeeting it 
completely. This is by no means an ultimatum. Tin* eliimt olteu 
needs help, n(jt only with the spe-eifie problem, but also with the 
process of being helped. The clc^eision t(j accept or K'jc’cl assistance, 
however, must lie with the client. 

A responsible vocational ser\ic(* will not administer- tests, pro- 
vide specific (X'dipational information, or find employment for 
people unless such acti .ity is part of a helping process. It was 
emphasized in the preceding chapter that a voc ational agency is 
concerned almcjst cxciusiveh with /ic/ping tlu^ client attain his 
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(K cnpalional or educational objectives. Altliougli the agenc v 
cannot take on the responsibility* for the outcome of th(i guidance 
|)iocess, it ccTtainly should nn^et its obligations as a professional 
vocational service by oflering tin* kind of assistance it is set up 
to render. New concc^pts in guidanct; are constantly being de- 
velopc'd. It is (*nc()u raging indci'd to witness a shift in emphasis 
from psycliometric diagnosis to that of a lumping process (225) 
and a coriespoiiding r(‘l()rmulati()n of some of the fundamental 
concepts ( 2 12 ) . 

Only K'ceiilly, a man rr'(|U(‘st('d over the tel(‘phon(* that he be 
giv(Mi an ap|i()mlmrnt m order to take a Biiu.t and a Kudi'r Pref(T- 
( uc'c Ih'cord. It was iiidu at(‘d to him tliat the chief role of the 
ag(‘nc\’ w'as to assist p(‘0[)le with tlu'ir \ocational planning and 
tliat, il tliat was wlial Ih‘ want(‘d, an appointmcait w’ould be made 
with him. It was not tlu' function of the agenev to administer tests 
m a xacuum. 

At this point one mav wonder what tlu^ basic distinction is 
I)( lw(‘c‘n the prcsc'ut case and. that of the* woman cited previously. 
.\n outlm(‘ (^I lh(' l«i(. tons ni op(‘ration mav l)e lielpful. 


\\ ()\T w 

1 Ik' was disl i l)\' ln'r 

('t ()nr)inic pIiL!;lit (tlic |)rol)l<-in ) . 

Slic (,uiK’ to the .i^ciK \ to he 
lii'lpt'd w itli the j^rnhlt-m. 

Siie ask('(l lor a joh as a pessildc 
solution to Iiei piohlein. 

She \sas lielpi’il to reali/t' that 
ttirig .m\ kind ot )oh svas not 
likoh, to lielp hei siln.lt loll hilt 
uoulil eieate additional pioh- 
lems. 

An o|iportiinitN \n .is oltrM'd to 
to work out luM piohh'in thiongh 
other ine.ms th.m iniiiH'diatc em- 
ployment. 


M w 

The man i^ave no indication as to 
the n.itnri' iT liis piohlem, if one 
existed .it all. 

He \s.LS un.ihle or unwilling tn cTimc 
to the aueiu-v for help despite 
the iatl that an apn intment W’as 
offer eu lo him. 

He asked over tlic telt^plione for 
txvo speeifie tests as a possible 
answer to his problem. 

He tlenied himself the opportnniW 
to disenss his voeational prob- 
lems with the counselor. 
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WOMAN MAN 

She chose a course of action which 
sccnuxl to he most acci'ptahlc to 
her and askctl lor an ap[no[)iiate 
rcliTial. 

A reft'iral was made to a social 
a^^ency. 

A formal statement of why the client came to the ai^c'ncy fre- 
(|ii('ntlv tells the counse lor V(m*v little about flu* re'al luiturc' of the* 
situation. Bv asking the clii nt to elaborate* ou some aspects ol tiu* 
pioblem the couust'lor affords the applicant an opportunity to 
examine his original ie<[U('st. Simultaneously he helps the elie’ut 
to crvstalli/e and to organize his own thoughts and fi'clings around 
the issues that set‘ni to concern him. Frecjuently, at this stage* ol 
discussion, a great deal of hitherto latent anxiety comes to the* 
fore. The clic'iit ma\ be h(*lped to realize that his probl(*m is mon* 
serious or more* compc'lling than lu* imagined at first. Often he 
will \'(*T bali/e it candidl)' b< saying in efleet, “1 giu'ss t(*sts ahme 
won’t help’’ or “I see this is cpiite a m(*ss I am in." It is not un- 
common to witness the latent anxiety break out to tlu* surface* 
accoinpanie*d In a great deal of emotion or (*\’eu te*ais. d'hus, the* 
client has moved from an almost impersonal reejue-st fe)r .in “apti- 
tude tc‘st" to a point where he is able to share* with the* eounsedor 
some of the aspects of his dilemma that are both meaninglul and 
painfid. Somelimc's, liowc'ver, the client, aftt*r ha\ing examined 
liis original r(*(juest, still feels that factual information, or wliat- 
ever it was that he came* for, is all he can use?. If the particular n - 
quest falls within the scope* of services offered by tlie age'uev, 
tlu‘re is no n ason wh\ the counselor should deny tlie* elie‘nt tlu* 
rigid te) avail himself of it. 

The case of Miss A illustrates the use of the ve^eational guidance* 
office* in a limited but nev^ertheless cl(*arlv focused and professional 
manner: 

Miss A is a retired schoolteacher. She is living on her pen- 
sion and has an additional small income. Although financially 
inde pendent, slie would like to augment her means by tutor- 
ing deaf-mute children. Miss A has had extensive experience 
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as a teacher for the deaf-miile. Siijc(? Miss A is a newcomer to 
llie community, slie would like die agcaicy to h(?lp her estab- 
lish contact with prospective* employers or organizations that 
may want to use licr skills. 

The c ounsellor discuss(*d with Miss A the local ennployment 
opportimilics in her field and mentioned the se\/cral names 
of indi\ idiials and agencies that might either employ Miss A 
dir(*ctly or refer her to som(‘onc who could give her work. 

S(*v(*ral feature's stand, out about this brief contact. Miss A ap- 
pears to be epialifie'd to do tlie* work she is loe)king for. This is 
1)01 ne* e)ut l)v state certification and many ye'ars of practical ex- 
perience*. As far as the* ce)ims(‘lor was able* to surmise* during the 
l)iie*f contac t. Miss A se*erns le) be free lre)m any disabling char- 
acte ristic's that might interfc‘re with her ernple)val)ilitv or reejuire 
a ie*training prejgram. At present, Miss A is not interested in ve^ca- 
tional guidance as such. She wants te) utilize her special knowledge 
and skills as a tc*acher but, be'ing a newce)nie‘r in the* community, 
is not familiar \\ uh the different organiztitions that could use he*r 
services. 

'rhis is cited as an example* e)f how a vocatie)nal guidance service 
e‘an rc'iuler* concr ete* and tangible* assistance* withe)nt the (‘inplov- 
ment e)f ps\ chorne'tric te*sting or e*xte*nsivc* Ci>unse*ling. Both the 
e lie*nt anel the ceiuiise^lor we)rke*el jointb' toward a ce)mme)n objec- 
tive at a level e'litire'K' acceptable te) the client and within the* 
functional frame*work of the* agc*nc‘v. The* significant aspe'cts of 
the* case* art* (fi) Miss A had an occupatie^nal pre)blc*m* ^ b) she 
atte*mptcd te) re seiKc* it b\’ ce)ming to a vocational ag. cv for 
assistance*; (c) e)ne* counse'ling session was suf{icie*nt to cl(*me)n- 
strate* to hc'r and te) the* ce)unse'lor that she* was able tv) use con- 
structively her e)wn assets anel the mformatie)n supplie*d by the 
agenew. 

Sometimes clients, e*spe'ciallv adole*sc*ents, v isit the agency out of 
sheer curie).sitv' and pc*rhaps a wigue fc*c*ling that the vocational 
guidance* procc'ss “can't hml." Ve)ung peeiplc are eiften exposed 
to gre)up guidance* e*xpc*rienc\*— a lc*ctnre*, a discussion, or a film 
that slrc*sses the* ne*e*el for c)ccupatie)nal exploration. Their c'lri- 
osity are)usc'el, the*\ accordingly make appointments to “take an 
aptitude* test.” Here again, there is ne) evidence e)f a vocational 
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conflict. What t\pes of service should he oflt red to them and 
whether tlie\’ should bo registered as bona fid(' clients will dc^pend 
on the agency’s policy. This point will l)e discussed in Part Four, 
Counseliiur Adolcsctaits. 

2. Ref cn III. In addition to those who are in (juest of occupational 
information arid the rather small group of curiosity-prompted 
\oung people, one comes across a fairly large numb('r of individ- 
uals who have bevn referred by .someone els(' to the vocational 
olTice. Their reason for coming is that .someone suggested that they 
a\ail tlu'insi'lves of the service. • 

The ([uestion of refeiral is not alwa\s as simple' as it may ap- 
pear. To niuh rsland it at least partly, tlu' counst'lor has to con- 
sider sexeial important and interrelate'd aspects of leh'iral in 
geneial, such as {a) why the client was u (( irc'ch (b) who mach' 
the referral, (r) how the referral was strnetuu'd, (d) how' tlu' 
client percent'd the' re'fe'rral and what use he' will make e)f it. 

Wliif people are icf(>ire(I to a \ocatie)nal guielance' agenc'c d('- 
pends e.m a numbe'r of factors. Ih'iv' again, e)nt' is eoni lonte el with 
an ai rav of |)()ssil)dilie's ranging from the' nee'd tor a je)b to the' ne'ed 
for psychiatric tre'atme'iit. Seriems misunde'rstaneling some'time's 
results from iailure te) re'cognize the limits ol the xeic atioucd conn- 
se'lor’s function and the natuie of the pre)blem that calh'd feir a 
referral. UnfeirtimateK , main’ ref(*rrals, whetiu'r th('\ be' feirmal 
e)r eithe'iw’ise, eiiiginate neit so muc h in the' client s eh'sire' te) make 
the' me)st of his lile’s weirk as in his failure' to 1 unction ade ejiiate b 
in one or more* eiideaxors. 

Discouraged teachers, 'pcrple'xed scheieil connse'leirs, pn'//led 
employers, and frightened parents eiflen retrr clie nts to a \oe a- 
tieinal guidance serN'ice a.s if it held a magic ke v to all their pre)b- 
leins. It is in the light of this ge-ne'ial misunelerstaneling eif what 
\ocational guidance is that it is impel ati\e' for \oe atie)nal guid- 
ance as a preifession tei diflc'rentiate' its functions from the)S(' of 
casew^eirk, mental hygiene', or any otlu'r seiviee- c'stablished to 
assist people' with lhe*ir sundry probh'ins. Such a dide'ie'ntiation 
must rest on a cle'ar the'oredieal unde'rstandmg of what vocational 
guidance is, amplified by a sound body of veie.atieinal guidanc'e 
practice. 

It is only too often that vocational counselors come face* to face 
wath applicants whose sole rea.son for bc'ing in the office' is that 
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“Mr. Y sent me here.*’ Everylliiiif^ about tlunn suggests that they 
want no part of this lunv (*xpeTi('iice. They usually ask no ques- 
tions, answer in monosyllabhvs, and leave with obvious relief the 
moment they b^el the interview is ov(^r. 

Vocational guidance is not a catchall for all types of problems 
as they arise in the course? of life?. Ye‘t 1 have kne)wh schoed coun- 
sele)rs to refer “proble'iu” studeaits to us bejcause the‘y felt that 
they could nejt ce)pe with the difficulties j)r(?sente‘d. The counselors 
evidently thought that a j)s)chede)gist was better f|ualified to 
handle a serious probl(*in. On e)ne eKcasion, a psychoanalyst re- 
ferre'd his patient to me lor vocational guidance*, disregarding the 
fact that at the time* of referral she pe‘rce*i\'ed herself as a little 
si\-\ e‘a!-old girl and was utteily incapable of making any use of 
jn educatie)nal or socational piogram A father brought his schiz- 
ophre'uic adole‘scent in the* hope* that 1 would take* a ps\ chiatrist’s 
plae e*. \Vhe*n I tried to explain iny prole*ssional role, he* e-xclaimed 
characte'ristically, “I don’t care what kind of woik you do; I 
nee d he*lp!” * ^ 

Some* pe'ople atie'inpt to use* a vocational guidance service be- 
cause* the*)' find it too difficult te) go to a scuied ag(*nc\ or to a 
me*ntal h\ giene* clinic. Our soc*ie‘t\ se*ems to attach le‘ss stigma to 
ve)catie)nal guielance than to eeitain otluT t\j)es of help. Tlu’ie 
are also those* who do not ejuite* unele'i stand the* objectives ejf a 
\()catie)nal seixice* and present piobleins tliat ha\’e little re*lation 
to career planning. 

From the piactical standpoint it is essential that the counseloi 
trv to undci stand whv the clie*nt was n h**' d, what k* d of as- 
sistance he is able* to use*, and whethe'r it is the fimctie. i e)f the* 
ag(*nc\' to ofie*r such a se*r\ ice*. Crale's ( 102) note's that soine'time*s 
seve'ral se'ssions are* reepiiie’d te) e'liable* the client to come face 
te^face with his problems or te) ae'e'cpt a lele'iial to an appi(q)riate 
service* if his re'al diflicultv is not in the \e)cational re'ahn. 

\V7/e) mmlc the rcfi'tral is e)f significance at time's, <*q)e’cially 
\vhe*n it is relate d te) the purpose for w hich the refcnal w as made. 
Re'ferrals te) a guielance .service ce^me fre)m lumu ; -• se)urccs. 
Some are fe)rmal refe'irals fre)m social age'ncies that an* often pre- 
ce'de'd bv W'iitte*n case histe)rie'S anel tele lione* cons ersations. 
Other referrals are* me'relv w'e*ll-inlention('d suggestions by friends 
and relatives. Betw'cen these two extreme s lies a multitude ol 
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referrals from teacliers, ph\ sicians, school counselors, and parcaits. 
Each referral is unique in its fcclinjj; tone, structure, and objective. 
Social agencies, schools, and other public institutions frecjucntlv 
\’icvv the \ (Kational guidance serxice as a diagnostic laboratory. 
Tile letter of referral usually contains a statement about the 
client’s family and his emploxment historv and a geiuaal re(|U(‘st 
for psychological testing. W’hen the elieait arrix es, lie is often test- 
oriented. Rarc'lx has lie beeai told that vocational guidance' is a 
process that extends be) ond minu'rieal manipulation. 

(»eiierallx', refen al making, too, stems' liom a ri'lationship be- 
txveeii the pi'rson xxho makes it and th(‘ person xvho is ri'fcrred. 
Referrals max be made bv friends or lelatixc's or bv a proftsssional. 
The latter case desc*rx'es paiticular consideration because' such 
referials are a part of the' process in xxhieh botli the' clieait and the- 
worker are participating. Making a ri fenal invariabU e'lilails le*- 
sponsibilitx . In order that the re'fe-nal be' e'He'etive*, it is (‘sseaitial 
that the' client share in that responsibility. Re'ing refe-rie'd to the 
counselor (or bx’ the coi]nselor) (ifte-u beconu'S a nu'aninglul e'x- 
perience' to the* client. Although the* xxorke*r cannot ejiiite leali/c* 
its full implications for the client, he can lu'lp him acce'pt such a 
re'ferral as a part of the* counseling proce'ss. 

rhis is not to iinplv that the j)e rsem making the* refe'iral is ex- 
pected to “do the intake*” for the xxoike*r to xvhom the* re'ferial is 
lUi id('. For example', if it is the case'xx oike*r xxho is n^aking a re*- 
ferral to the xocational guidance' counse*lor, xxc e aimot I'xpe'ct the 
former to help the* e lie-nt ox ercome* all the anxie ties and n<*gatixe* 
feelings he may haxe about such a leferral. It is of course* a he*lp 
if the* casexx’e)rke*r in (|U(-stioii understands the role* of the* xoea- 
tional counscle^r and can conxe'V' to the* clie’iit semu'thing eif xvhat 
xocational guidance is. IIoxxexe*r, it is ne:)t the* re*sponsibilitv of the* 
casexvejrkcr to iriterpre*t the_* xeicational guidance pro<’e‘ss to the 
client or te) begin vocational counse*ling with him. At time's, 
workers in the xarious areas tli(*mse'lx'e*s haxe' but a xague* neition 
of the actual functie:)!! of a X'ocatieinal ce 3 unse*lor. 1 he y may [X'r- 
ceive vocatie^nal guidance as a proc'css e)f te'sts anel seiund aelvice 
giving, in which case they are* likely le> transmit their own miscon- 
ceptions to the client. Such a misunderstanding is not too helpful, 
but it need not be fatal to tlie* vocational pioc'css. d he' fact that 
the client is not entirely clear as te) liow the vocational ce)unselor 
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can lielp liim or is actually laboring under a misappre hension as 
to what vocational guidance is may he* quite! nnderstandal)le. The 
counselor always begins with tlu‘ reality as it appe ars to thc! client. 
Intellectual misconec‘ptions can usually be handle^d provided the 
client really wants assistance with his excupational pre>l)lems. 

How the referral teas struetured is another point to consider. 
Was the client told that lie was coming to take* tests, was he given 
the* impression that the* couns(‘lor would solve* the‘ problem for 
liim, e)r was it p(‘rhap.'^ implie»d that tlie counselor’s decision 
would actually afl<‘ct the rest of his life? 

The* structuririg of tin* re ferral, although not m cessarilv crucial 
to tin* e)utconie of the* counseling proce‘ss, ina\ lielp or hinder its 
initial deve*lopm(*nt. It mav come* as a shock to tlie* client wlio 
comes solelv “to take* an aptitude* test to elise‘o\er that he* will l)e 
asked to assume tlie* i esponsibihties lor making a difficult voca- 
tional decision. Similails’, the* ad\ ie*<‘-oriente‘el individual who 
comes to the counseloi as an (‘xpert ina\ not be r(‘ael\' to take* his 
real j)lac(* in the v».ons(«hng lelationship.® Sonu tin)(*s an exasper- 
<iteel priiu'ipal or a teae her mav send a stuele nt to tlie* counselor 
as a last n‘Sort. Such a student \ ie‘ws the* coimse‘lor \sith suspicion 
and hostility. He considers him as an adjunct to tlu* sc hool system 
s\ mbeil of ,iuthoi itv—not as a profe'ssionallv trained pe*rson wlio 
is reach to assist him witli his educational ehlficultie s. 

The last iinjiortant point to be consideieel in connection with 
refeiials is hou' the client /lere'ciee’v th(’ U'ferral and use he 

makes of it. Pi'rcejition of an e*vent is almost iiuarialdv colored 
1)\ the immediate* and the fundamenttd ps\ chological iu e*ds of the 
p(*rei i\ei. 'rhe pc'rson leferred for vocational guidance* bv a pro- 
h'ssional worke*r is going to perceive the referral in a manner 
cliaracte ristic of his total make-up and in harmonv uith his ehi\es 
and \\isht*s as tlu*\ .ippt ar at the moment. 

The situation is not unlike that encountered with the Rorschach 
ink blots or the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), where an 
esse’utially ambiguous but pote*nliallv meaningful stimulus is inter- 
pret(*d subje*ctivelv bv the tc’stev in a manner peculiar to his en- 
tire personalitv. loir example, a well-adjusted indixidual with a 
positive outlc^ok on life mav se*e in the Rorschach blots dancing 
people*, gaiety, and flowering inc*adow^s. The same ink blots may 
be perceived by an anxious and hostile patient as jx'cq:)le fighting. 
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(U'struction, and drippini!; blocxl. The inaniun' in winch an indi- 
\ idnal intcrprcls a projective tt\st is rarely, if ever, accidental. Tlie 
iiiteipretatioii is nsnallv eliaract(‘ristic of the individnars fimda- 
inental personalitv inake-np. How the client sec's tlu‘ referral, the' 
conn.s('lor, and the test data is also going to he detei mined largcdy 
I)\' liis basic- peisonalitx strnetnre and his most pressing necals. 

This raises the impoitant epu'stion of appc-rception, which 
Beliak defiiu's as “an organism’s (dynamically) meaningfnl inter- 
pretation of a p(‘rc(*ption” (B9, p. 12). Kljc-when* (-10, |). bST ) he 
speaks of appc rcc-ption as “all soits of percejition that in one man- 
ner or another arc- inlliu-nced In sc‘U‘cti\e, pt-isonal drivc-s and thus 
snIFer senne* distortion iroin tin- h\ potlieticalK' pnreK eognitixc- 
percc^pt. ' It is well to renu-mlu-r that these- distortions are lik(‘l\- 
to be of a wishful natnu- oi to ha\e some- nee-d-satislac tion sahn-. 
Far from bc*ing of solc-I\ tlu-oretic al inte-ii-st tiu- c-()ne(*[)t of .ippe r- 
ception has ch-finitt* piactical implications. What the- c-oimse-loi 
sa\ s to till- eh(-nt, what tIu' tests mav n-si-al, what occ-nj^ational 
plans ap[)ear to be* indicaft cl w ill bc‘ mlhu-iK-i-d (or e-v t-n distort(‘d ) 
bv the clu-nt's Mibjc-ctiN <- j)ercc-ption ot c-vents about him. It is 
postnlat(‘d tliat the- more- immatnn' the- client is. tin- giealer will 
be thcM*\teiit of a[)peieept i\ e distortion (cf. |). 2T]) It is liiithei- 
more lu-ld that dircctnc* connsc-Iing which ntih/e-s ad\i(i- 
and literal test intei [^k tation and wha h eni])hasi/es fac tii.il data 
in g(*neral is snliject to gieatei nnsmtei pre-tat k ) n ( i e.. disloition » 
b\' the client than connseline; that is b.iseal on the lattei s self- 
direct^^ eia-ss. 

'rhoir.^h accc'pti’cj; a k feiial for xocational gnidance, the c lient 
is likeK to abstrac t fioni the tot.il situation onK tliDse elements 
with winch he can (opt at lh<* moment. I hiis he m.i\ focus on the 
psychometric asptets of the progiam and leh-gate to the back' 
gKJiind tile more painful |)i()C(->s of connselmg, or In- iimn insist 
on projecting an anthoritatix c role on the counselor and place 
himself in a strictly recepti\e position. I hese pc isonal interpreta- 
tions of the SCI \ ice are partic iilarK common with self -ref c-i red 
individuals and tho'>e refericd without the benefit of a pre-eonn 
seling c‘xp(*ri<Mice p’ 'or to coming to the* agency. Sc-If-K'fi-rred 
persons frec|nently Ic-arn of the* vocational service* through news 
papeas, thiongh mailed interprc*(ativ e matc*rial, or b\' word of 
mouth from somc'onc* familiar watli the agenev. In addition to a 
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desire to be helped, they have orJy a vague notion as to what a 
vocational guidance service can ofh^r. Furllici more , tlicy perceive 
tlui service almost entirely in terms that are acc eptable and pal- 
atable to them. 

Referrals made by prof(\ssional workers in anotli(*r.fi(*ld are often 
colored by the clicait’s subjective interpre tation as well. Even a 
carefully strueturc^d n^ferral is lik(‘ly to be perec i\cd bv the client 
in liis owm personal manner. Here again, the \o( ati(jnal eonnsedor 
may havc^ to w'ork witl^ tlie forces icsponsibic lor the particular 
w'a\ in which vocational assistance* is perceived hv l!je client. 

11 tiu* client, lor (*xample, tends to place* the* entile onus lor the 
vocational di‘cision on tlu' c(mnsc*Ior, the* laltei iiiav have to try 
to h(‘lp th(‘ c'liiait to s(^(‘ that suc h an attitude is but an (‘vasion of 
his own lesponsibility in tin* plan. Siinilarlv. an nndm* einpliasis 
on tests inav signifv nineadiness foi taking hold (d tin* probl(*ni. 
in l)olh instance's, the* client lets tin* (‘vteinal loices lie, the* coun- 
selor or the tests } do the* d< ( iding bjr him I low tlie ch(*nl has per- 
c'eive'd th<* oiei.,.! and what nse he ^an make of it, becomes 
im[)oi(ant as a stalling point aiound which tin* c’f)nnscliiig 
ielatn)nsliip mav dev ( lop. 

l'h(* pieccding discussion (‘entered ilsi‘11 pninaiiK aionnd tlu* 
sitiiatnai wlierein the client was reieiied b\ ^onl( one. i t\. leaclier 
casewoik( r, psv chiati ist, tif tlu* vocational ageni.\. V tew wards 
about tlu* c‘onveis(* condilion mav be m ordi r. TIk* vocational 
eonnsclor, too, is liecpu iitlv talk'd upon ti) make retiiials to .ip- 
piopii.ite service-, wlu'ii tlie client want.s lu Ip vvitli ' nonvoea- 
tional jn-oblein. Maiiv ol the dv namies disciisM'd thus r applv 
with e(|nal ioue to a situation wlu*rein tlu' vin ('(nnLs('Ior 

is the one who makes the leleiial. Tlial is, tlu* vvorkm is hk('lv to 
encounter resislaiiee to sneh ac tion. I heu' iiiav bi* ainbiv alenct" 
on tlu* pail ol the client about aeec’ptmg siieh a rc'lerial and con- 
siderable* aiiMctv about tlu* iu*\v situation d’lu* vocational coiin- 
S(‘lor may have to baudh* tlu\st* Ict'lings to cnabh* the client to 
mov(* to a point at w inch he can take* it u[X)n himscH U) m.ike the 
d(*( isivin. 

In coniu'ction with refcrials made' 1)\ ih'* vocation.d coun.u lor, 
Arhucklc raisf's a rather inlcn’.stmg point wIumi lu* post*s the 
(jue.stion (28, p. 78) as to what is to lx* done vvlu ii “tlicn* is 
simply no one to whom the client can lx* u'fcncd ... if tlu* 
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counselor it'piesents the client’s last liope in the wav of profes- 
sional a>>istanct\ ’ Actually, two separate ideas are implied in this 
statenuait: (a) that there (wist no conununit\- r(\s()iirc‘es whatso- 
e\er that are set up to handle nonvocational piohleins and (h) 
that tlu* couvs(‘lor may ha\e to assume tlu’ responsihilitv of oller- 
ing assistance in an area outside his professional competc‘nct\ 
With respect to the first, it is (wtri inelv imlikt lv that a cone 
nmnit\ sufficiently ad\ancc'd to olh‘r \ocational sei\ic*es will not 
ha\e at its disposal sonu‘ ps\c‘hiairie pi casewoik laeiliti(‘s as 
w'1‘11. If aiiN thing, tlu' riwcase is much moie common. (h'lK'rallw 
outpatic'iit ps\chiatric depaitmenls of hospittils, nu nlal li\ giiau* 
clinics, and s( v'ial agc neii s antc'date voc ational guidance scr\ ices. 
E\en medium-si/('d coinnumities are liki‘l\' to ha\(‘ cliild c'aie 
ageneic'S and child guidance^ clinics. ( iommunitic's that an* too 
small to have in tlu ii midst sonu* ps\ cliiati ic or casc‘\\oi k rrscnnccs 
ccatainly are not likeK to ha\i‘ much of a vocational guidance 
program cither. Perhaps the' “impossihihtv ’ of the* \ocational 
counsc'lor making an appropiiatc' iclciral comes not so much 
from a complete absence' of suitable' lesouices as from the' \oca- 
tional c()unsc*I(n\ iiiif amiliaritv with such services. 

The second point, the possibilitv that the' vocational counsc'lor 
mav have to ollc'i lu'lp in an arc'a for winc h hi' has no paiticailai 
compc'tence' or c|ualilicalion, lias bec'ii touclic'd uj)i)n [iic'viouslv 
So unsafe a practice can be justified onlv under the' nV>st unusual 
conditions. As alre*ady implied in tlu- piece'ding paragra[)li, 
wherever theie aic' \ ()c;Ui()nal counselois, the*re .ire* also likc'lv to 
be psychiatrists, psv cholcjgists, and case'vvoi ke'i s Before unde r- 
taking a task which lies outside* his piofe'ssion.d (ie*lcl, the' voca- 
tifjnal W'()rke*r should lamiliari/e* himse*lf thoioughly with the re-- 
source's in his comrnunitv . In piacticc, howe*ve*r, situatieins do 
arise* which make it cxtre nu'lv difficult to obt.un psvc ln.itiic* as- 
sistance even whe n such facilitic*s do exist in the commumtv. d'he 
outpatic'nt psycliiatiic depaitmenls and mental hvgicnc' clinics 
frequently have wailing lists that are sei long as to make tlu'ii 
serv ice's, from the* practical standpoint, almost inaccc'ssible to most 
people. 

Only recently a young chemist came to see us about his 
vocational plans because he was dissatisfic'd se'lling sewing 
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machines from door to door. During the first interview it 
was estal)lislied with a fair degfee of ciTtainty that his voca- 
tional maladjustment stcmriu'd from a more* gf^neral person- 
ality imbalance. Tlie cli(‘nt in (juestion verbalized fjiiile 
readily his f(*elings about having failed not only in occupa- 
tional areas but in his relationship with people* and in life in 
general. Although lu* came to be assisted vocationallv, he was 
also (ha'ply conc(*in(‘d with liis total maliunctioning and to- 
ward the* closing of the first s(‘ssion wondered wlietluT he* 
needeel psyehiatiic liilp. Quite undcTstanclably die* client hael 
conside*! able* leais about a [)s\-chiati le rele rral and wanted tf) 
know' wheth(*r it was realK impe'iative* that he avail himself 
oi ps\chothe‘rapy or wlM'the r he was like'lv to resolv e liis con- 
flicts nnassist(‘d. Because* oi that cemsicleration and in orele'r 
to asc‘(‘rtain the e xte nt of his vocational “counselability, ' it 
was inutuallv ele‘eidcd that a total pcrsonalitv t(‘st might 
j)rov(‘ to be* helpful. 'Ihc Hoischach was adininistereei, and it 
was l(‘aine*d that the client sull(*re‘d fiom a {)runounce‘d anx- 
letv neurosis accoinpanie'd bv markeef elepr(‘ssive lendenci(“S. 

It was tlie*iefore‘ fe’ll that at the moment th(‘ clicait was not 
hkelv to benefit fiom voeational guidance* but (‘ould be 
h(*l[)i'd through psv e hothe'iapv . During tlie* thiid and last 
se'ssion, m wliK’h the* ejue*stie)n e)l a ])sv (‘hiati ie* re*fe*rral was 
taken up once more* the* client e*\pre*sse‘d a definite* de*sire to 
be*gin psvchiatric tie*atment at onee*. Sine c* he* had ne) memev\ 
an atlemipt was made to have him acce‘pt('d bv the* e*\isting 
eiutpatieiit clinics. A te le phone* e\ill to a hospital v'e*alt*(l 
that a w.iiting list maele* it impossible* fe^r liiin te) be* > - en fe^r 
the* ne’xt two months. A call to a me*ntal hvgie*ne clinic 
bre)ughl similar lesults. A te'le*phe)nc ('e)nv e’rsatu)n with a psy- 
chole)gie*al training ce nte*i finallv e lie itt*d some* assurance* tliat 
the* ehe*nt eould be* set'll bv the* intake* woikt'r in about a 
we'e'k 'rhis lookt'el preimising. "rhe* clieait huriit el avva' saying 
that he* woulel make an appointment imineeliate*ly. 

About two wce'ks late*! we* rt*ceived a te*lcphonc call from a 
familv soeial-w oi k agenev. The casewe^rk. • there inelieatexl that 
oni e lient hael bee n leferred to that agency by tlie* psv eheilogical 
center to which our original referral had bevn made. Although 
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she did not claim to he a psychiatrist, she thought that slie “might 
lielp/’ Such an uncritical understanding of th<' nature of the prob- 
lem and the function of the woikta*, as a specialist, is regrettable 
indeed. It still has to b(‘ demonstrated that casework treatment can 
serve as a valid substitute for ps\ ehotlierapy. 

LastK, one fnav wish to post* the (jut'stion of whost* rt'sponsi- 
I)ilit\ it is to (wpand or to inodifx' tin* existing psyehiatrie stTvices 
in a manner which allows for an accommodation of a gr(‘ater 
number of applicants. Is this a problem for the alrt'adx existing 
psvchiatric* profession, which cuirt‘nllv vi concerned with the 
prevention and IrcMtintmt of (‘motional disordt'i's, or is it an issut' 
wliich is to be decided by gt iu'ial c-ounst'lors and t'ast'W'orkers? 
In other words, are counselors and casiAvorkers jnstifii'd in at- 
tempting ps\ chotIu'rapN (e\en if it ht* dt'signatt'd bv somt' otht'r 
t(‘rni ') simpK' becanst* ps\chiatr\ has faihal to dtwt iop a t\p(‘ ot 
service that nu'cts the lua'ds of tlu* tMinmuinitv ? C'leailv the initi- 
ative for the establisluiK'iit of adetpiatt* psvchiatiic laeilitK's is the 
resptmsibilitv of the mt'dical proft'.ssion. It is not tin* Iniu tinn n| 
noninedicallv traintxl worttas to attempt to fill tin* existing gaps. 

o. Anxirtt/. Anxit'tv is another important fat'tor that iini)i‘ls pio- 
pic to seek vocatioiicd assistance*, hroin tlu* soc'ational coimst‘l()rs 
standpoint, an\i('t\ niav bt* Nit'wed as a condition that is brought 
about when two or st*\’eial antagonistic foic'es conn* into open 
conflict with t'acli other. Barring tin* situations wht'rt* an\n‘t\ is 
so acutt* as to incapacitate the individual, it ina\ be coiisideied .i 
desirable* adjnsant in the counseling proc(‘ss. When exaiiinied 
carefullv, it represents tin* eonlliet Ixtwrm ojrposnig diises, 
needs, and dt'sires in the t'dneational oi v»>eational area that moti- 
vates the client to ask for piofession.d assistance. I'liless tin* 
client f('(‘ls anxious, inisnre of his plans, or .nnbi\ al(‘nt about 
some occupational clioict*, he does not need the help of tin* voca- 
tional counselor. The \t*rv essence of counseling lies m helping 
the client to r(*cogniz(* the conflicting leelings mln*i(*nt in everv 
occupational prolilem and to acc<*pt them as a part of his real 
self. Then* can be no genuirn* vocational conns(‘ling without the 
client's experiencing some anxi(‘t\ in that ar(‘a 

It was stated earlie. that causes prompting one to .sin*k vot a 
tional assistance* rart'ly operate as single entiti(*s. Almost invari- 
ably scweral drive's, toward and away from the helping proc-c'ss. 
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lake pla(‘(‘ sirniiltaiK'onsIv. Ca)mpl(‘l(‘l\ integrated into the ina/e 
of eonli aclic toi V I()rc(*s ai(‘ the aiiMet\ eoiuponeiits, which further 
eontiihiite to the cliseoiiilort and doiihts (A tlie individual. When 
(lu‘ client coiikw for help, Ik* hriii^s with him his emdlictin^ feel- 
ings, attitiah's, and uishcss. It would most mmsnal, iiuh'cd, if 
lh(‘ cli(*nt openly announeed, “I am alllicted w ith* .m\i('t\ ; h(dp 
me! ’ He is inort* likel\' to couc h his fears in terms ol vocatioutd 
indecision, fear of tailiiK*, lack of spc'cific* oc'cnpational training 
or inforniaticjii, doubts about the* soundness of a plan. etc. As Ik* 
expresses his difficulties, he may reveal consich.fable del(*nsivc‘- 
ness about asking lor vocational assistance*. He* m.iv tiv to inini- 
im/(‘ the* s(‘i iousness ol the situatic)n or actnallv liinc Ii when the 
wold “[:)robl(*m ’ is us(‘d. Man\ peisoiis like* to think ol vocational 
enidance* as an impeisonah p»)ssiblv te‘.t-c e iitcied piocc ^s that 
plae(‘s onlv snpe*i fic lal dmi.oids on their j)ai I u i])ation. ( 'haracte*! - 
isticallv, the*\ ask ioi assistance* but ^imultaiKoiislv re*sist be^coiii- 
iiiK involvc'd in a helpiii'j; i e Ialionshi[). 

Amoii^ tie* ’-'ifKis adults *w1k) e-oyie* with their voeatiein.il 
|)roble*ms are* those vn ho are aflhcteel with an .dl-c'inbraciiiL!; iUivi- 
<*tv that a[)p<‘ais to peimeate most of their activitic*s. dheac* are* 
also those who, although esse*nti,ill\ stable, show eonce*in ea e‘vc‘n 
an\ic*tv ove-i a jiaiticiilai voc.itional ele*v e*h)pnu*nt I'he* former 
^loiip iK‘ed mteie*st ns onlv te) the e \le nt that it can ])c* helped 
vocationallv Ihe* tn atme*nt e>| aiivietv. [)(‘r se*. is obviouslv not 
ihe* comise'leir s job. 'I'he e apae itv |e)i plaimimj;, the* abilitv te) m.ike* 
use* e)l se*li, as we*ll as the* ele'sue* te) plotless V oeat loiiallv however, 
ale* veiv much the* eoneein of the* v e)Cvltloiiai C'Oilllsc*lo‘ Fe)i that 
inatte i, c lime al diai;noMs, whe*th(‘r made* bv the* counse lor e)i bv 
a psv ehiati 1 st who mav h.ive* had pievious contac t vvi^h the client, 
is not a pait of the* he lping pioc-ess I he* connse loi be*conu*s a eliaa 
nostician onlv alte i the* e he*iit has eleanonsti ate*el his inabihtv to 
take* hold of the* vocatieinal pie)ei,iin and has shown an mcapacitv 
for giowth or movement Onlv the n is it m e)rde*i to ask vvhv the’ 
elie*iit htis failc’d to bc’iie’fit liom the vocMtieMuil e*\j)c‘i u'lue*. what 
factors pre*\c*nt(*d him fiom usuii; himse lf, and what i.s to be’ done 
next. 

The* tc*nn “diagnosis " as c*niplove’d m the pn'cc*dinu p.uagiaph 
lias dc‘liberatc*lv bc*en give*u a lathe r static’ connolathin m oidei 
to emphasize* the ine’ffe’c tiv eiic’ss of pigeemhohng a^ pait ol a 
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helping procediiR‘. “D)naniic diagnosis/’ that is, diagnosis that 
evaluates the iiidixidiial in terms of integrated functions, has 
much more to contribute, not only to understanding the client, 
but to the process of assisting him with his probh'm. 

But dynamic diagnosis, even at this stage, becomes much more 
effective wlum it is the client who wants to know why lu* has not 
be(’n helped. The counselor should not administer a Rorschach 
in order to vindicate himstdf or to satisfy his intidlectual curiosity. 
If personalitx tests are to be administcR'd, this should b(‘ done' 
because the client himself is coneeriuM ov('r his inabilitx' to 
[Progress vocationallv and is possibly attributing his (ailuK* to move' 
to his total emotional difficultit‘s. Such tt‘stmg ma\' lead ulti- 
inateh to a psychiatric referral. 

The fact that a veteran mav have been elassilit‘d as a case ol 
anxietv neurosis does not mean that he cannot havi* genuine vo- 
cational or educational problems. It is tiu(‘ that llu* particular 
problem with which he wants lK*Ip mav be ineo'lv an outgiowtlj 
of a deeper, total distin'bance. ‘ Nev ertheless, the o(‘cu])al lonal 
dilemma mav be revd. Tlu’ ('()uns(‘lor cannot verv W(‘1I assume that, 
w'hen the major disturiiancc is alUwiated, the v oc ational diificulti('s 
will disappear of themsidves. noi can h(^ d(‘C*id(* a prioii that fret‘- 
Hoatiiig anxietv must alwavs be so siwere as comph'telv to j)ara- 
Iv/e the client s capacitv to Ih' Indped vocationallv. In suc h a cast' 
th(' counsellor has onlv' one r(‘Course, and that is to attc'inpt to (‘iitei 
with th(‘ client into a profc*ssional helping i c lationship. Should 
the client dcMiionstrate that, because* ot his anxietv oi .mv’ otla i 
disabling p-v chological C'ondition, he e.mnot make a constructive 
us(‘ of the vocational program, the counsc loi mav then assume tlw' 
responsibility for suggc*sting an appropriate releiial oi for 
terminating the service. 

Anxic'tv may at times reveal itself in the* clic*nt's peisistent 
attempts to find lelu'f for his (‘motional distrexss without bemu 
able to come to actual grips with the disturbing situation. In thr 
cjccupational aiea such anxietv mav be rc*c(jgm/.ed through lu‘- 
(juent changes in employment, vocational dissatisfaction, and 
sporadic attempts to procure professional assistance*. 

Among those se*ekmg vocational lH*lp as an answer to theii 
multiple problems are people who sc'c'in to be merelv “shopping 
around.” Shopping around is a descriptive* ratlu*r than a nosologi- 
cal term. It is intended to embrace a large category of persons who 
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arr frequently (encountered in vocational guidance work and wlio 
serin to have onc^ leature in common: tliey are aware of some- 
thing b(‘ing wremg, but they are incapable of going through the 
licdping process. They seem to have just enough encergy to bring 
ihemselves to see tlie counsador, only to reject the .entire experi- 
ence. Many have genuine problems in tin? vocational realm, al- 
though the focus is usually not the vocational difficults, but the 
total p(*rs()nality. The vocational problems are mcMclv derivative, 
inasiiiru h as tlu^y stcan from l)asie total rnaladjustjnents. 

Such persons ha\e usuallv appli(‘d to several agencies. In all 
piobability tliey want h(*lp without r(‘alizing their inabilitv to 
inol)iliz(‘ tlaar rt'sources or to make* us(' of tlu? (‘xisting facilities. 
( ]onsi‘(|uentlv , in their view it is usuallv the agency or the workca* 
who is at fault. 'Hk'N’ want help, but onl\' on their own t(‘ims. Th(‘ 
\\hol(‘ helping proi (\ss is a challengi* to them— a battle of wits in 
which the\ are \ ictorious ladoiehand. Th(‘V are inast(‘rs in duel- 
but. should th(‘ cfiuiiseloi lefuse to be us(‘d as an antagonist, 
th(‘\ lower the’r \i A*rs and withdraw. • 

It is (pu‘stionabl(‘ whethei oi not such persons aie counsc lable 
or can realK profit from occupation. d planning. .Mthough thev 
appear to ask lor help, thev do all the\ can to rc sist making a 
change* or becoming (*motionallv in\ol\(*d. In (‘fleet the\‘ sav to 
the counselor, "W’ash me, but don't get ni(* wi't.” Another reason 
lor th(‘ir limited couns(‘labilit\ is the* fact that th(‘\’ themstdsts 
are not too coneeriK'd with tin* vocational focus. To tla’in \'oca- 
tional guidance* is but a sale a\’enue* toward ps\ choth(*rap\'. Tluw 
them^ebe's realize* the* de*ri\ati\e* nature* of their vocation.! guid- 
ance* proble*m and are* actualK more* c()ncc*rned with ]n()blc*ms of 
the* whole* personality. As the* \arious c*ommunit\- usoiirces fail 
them. the*v ultimate*l\ come* tei the \ocational guidance* agency 
only to discove*r tliat it, too, de)es not meet the*ir particular ne*eds. 

Still e)the*r manifcslatie^n.s of geuc'rali/ed an.xietv are at times 
encountere*d in a \ocational guidance* agenev. ()\eit forms of 
an.\ie*t\', altliough of intc*r(*st to the clinical ps\ c hologist and the 
psychiatrist, nee'd not j^re*e)ccup\ the vocational connse*lor too 
iinK'h. The* c*ounse*lor.s chic'f rc*sponsibilit v not to diagnose a 
l)articular nc'urosis e)r to trc'at it but to help the* clie*nt with his 
vocational |ilans. It is safe* to assume* that virtualK e\e*rv counselor 
who has be'en in the* fi(*ld for anv length of time lias encountered 
almost the ccnnplete gamut of p.sychological disturbance. 
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Witliout too Tillich effort I caii« recall meeting professionally both 
mild and severe psvchoiuMirotic-s, admitted homos(‘xnals, drug 
addicts, alcoholics, and immistakablv dt'hisional, paranoiac, hal- 
liicinatoiA’, and schizophrenic clicaits. Sonu' were under psychi- 
atric treatmei^t; others wert' on th(‘ wav to, or on tonvalesccMit 
cari^ from, a state hospital. The worker’s loh*, no matter how mild 
or severe the client s disturbance ma\ be, is alwa\ s that oi a \oc‘a- 
tional coiinst'lor, at no tinu' should he imd('itak(' the loh' ol th(‘ 
ps\ chotluaapist or attcaiipl to tri'at the disturbance itself. 

The second group of applicants to be (‘onsidiac'd aie those indi- 
\ iduals who, although essc‘ntiallv ps\ chologicalb’ sound, diwclop 
an an\iet\ in ri' pons(* to an c*n\ iioniucntal diffieulU siu-h as loss 
of a job, failure in school, or mabilitx to mak(' a choice* bi'twccn 
alternate occupational or ('ducational plans. It is |)icsumi‘d that 
the an\i('t\ engenderi'd b\- tlu' paiticnlar pK^chcament will b(‘ 
ameliorated wlien tlu^ cliimt inobili/cs Ins own resonui's and 
conu's to a definite \'ocatioiKd d(‘cision. I'lie ambivalent foiecs 
that aie at the loot of anxiety mav imp(‘l the client to sta'k voca- 
tional assistanc'c and snnultaneouslv inav ('liable him to partici- 
pate' in a psv chologicvillv nu'aningful inainitn in th(‘ eounscTng 
process. C^)nite obvionslv, a pc*rson so motivated is not free fioni 
the nc'gative and ()p[)ositional fec'hngs tliat arc* bound to lx* ( le 
countcrc'd in c verv hc'Ipnig situation. 'I'hc' elu*nt is in (‘onllict, not 
oiilv' tibout Ins oec npational dilemma, but also cdiout Ins wanting 
and not wanting hc’Ip 

As the client giajiph's vtitli the original problem with winch la 
tame to tin' agenev and the new pioblem of enteimg into a help 
mg rc'lationsinp, Ik' is Iikelv to demand, at fiist. an unusual amount 
of sujTjTort. 'rhis need for support is hkelv to exjness itself as a 
desiie tor rc'assnrance and confirm. ition. Tin* amount ol siippoil 
reijuircd by the clic'iit will varv with tlu' individual and the spe- 
cific predicament that prompted Inni to applv for vocational as 
sistance. This nc'cd mav' inanih'st itself m general dependeni'(', 
seeming helplc'ssiu’ss. fearfulnc'ss, or prolessc'd ignorance of th(‘ 
occupational woild. In ('ssc'ncc' wliat the ( ht'iit is attempting to do 
is to place himself m a suboidinatc* po.sition and cause' the voca- 
tional counselor to do the planning for him. I he significance ol 
these' dynamics as thc'v applv to adults and to adoh’sc cuts will be 
discussed at a later point. 
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IIIK (Ill.Nl MAKI'.S AN Al'l'< )l \ I \l I ,\ I 

Cicncl.ilK s[)< akin<j;, tin* \ ocalioiMl ( oiiFisf'lin'^ pjocrss ruav lx* 

( oiisicici cd to consist (if tliifc* pails, tlic Mcjixst ioi' vocational 
assistance*, tlic liandlin^ ol tin* |)io!)I< in .ind tlx* tc rimnation ol 
tlx* 1 ('lal ionsliij' tlx* connsrloi aixUilx* iiotitnlion vsliich lx* 

n picsents In tlx- li'jlit ol tlx* po ceding disc nssion. it niav be* 
dillic nit to (I I aw a sliai |) line bet w < c n tlx* bc 'jinnniL: and tlx* i(*sl of 
tlie process. l*'oi example*, one miulit ask. Did tlie proc'ess set 
itscll into niotxxi xsitli tlx* liist tlion^lit oi le ali/ation of tlu* clx*nt 
that lx* wants he Ip.'' Ol was it initiated with the* actual making of 
the* fiist ap])oinlnx nt In otix r woids ch) tlx* pie disposing lac tors 
that pionipt one to make* an appointiixiit le. the* need tor spe- 
cific mioi mat ion. tlx* doubts and anxietx's, become a p* t ot tlx- 
I omiselni'^ ])roc ess '' 

It has alie acK be*en snee,c'ste*il tliat tlx* dxnainic s eii hc‘lptulix*ss 
.ire* |)i\otecl tiionnd tlx* mte*i pe*i sonal i e'lationship be‘iwc‘c*n tlu* 
c‘onnse*loi and tlx* elie’iit Sinc e* no six h re'latioiisl up c an be* c*stab- 
lislx'd j)iior to tlx* clients ke*e*pme; his initial ap[)omtme*iit, tlx* 
sliii^el(*s that prc*c‘c clc* the fiist inteixic w canneit be* consideic'd as 
p.iit of llx^ process. Ihc* pioeess tlx*ii must bc*ein with the* first 
actual c'ont.ict bc'twc***n the* clic'nt and tlx* ceninselcn'. Howt*\ei 
be tween tlx* d<*siie* for he lp and actual lx*lp he*s the* narienv aie a 
m whic h tlie clie nt make’s tlx* appomtnx*nt. 'Miis max lx* ic'[»ii te 
with ps\ eholoeieal si^nific'aiu*c\ tor it re’presents. ficnn the elx'iil s 
point ol \ x'w , tlx* fiist stc’ptowaid mo\i*iiuMlt. 

Sxbcstei holds that the Ix'lpmx piocc’.ss "bc'ems witli a prisons 

SI 
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looming to an agency because^ he feels a need for soinetliing be- 
yond what he tliinks he can obtain solely through his own (‘llorts” 
(246, p. 17). She fiirtlierniore feels that the relationship eslal)- 
lished between the worker and the client is not onl\^ a part of the 
process itself but “the niediuin for movement in that process.” 

TENUOUSNESS OF THE FIRST CONTACT 

It has been stated pre\iousIy that many vocational agencies 
usually schedule the first appointment 'oxer tin* tc'h'phone. The 
incoming call may be handh'd by a clerical worker nnlt‘ss the 
applicant lias (|uesli()ns, in which case* tlu* call max be sxvitclu'd 
oxer to a memher of the professional sttdl. lloxx tla* re(|nest foi 
vocational assistance is structured, what the [iiobhan a|)[H\ns to 
be, and how' the future clu'nt perceaxes the lu'lpmg pioe(‘ss and 
liis place in it may be rcxcaled in tlu' brit'f tcle[)h()n(‘ conxersa- 
tion. Ideally one xxould expect that all telephone <ippointmcnts he 
handled bx the vocational counselor latlur th.iii his secrtdaix, 
In practice this is not alxvaxs feasibU*, for the coiinstdor cannot Ix' 
internipt(‘d xxhen he is interviewing or in confeicnea*. Since' it is 
not alxvax’s possible to rc'tinn the' calk it max be' iie'cessary to h t 
the clerical worker handle “routine- ’ appeiintnu'iits. Unde'i stalh-d 
or one-man ve)catie)nal age'iicie-s mav be' ceimpelle'd to relv em this 
c xpe'dient. An mte'llige'iit and se-nsitixe' cle-ik can be tniite-d tei dis- 
tinguish bctxxeen a client who asks for an appointnie-nt in a 
straightforward, businesslike manner and eine xxhei a[)paie*ntl\ has 
inaiiy rcseix ations alxnit be'coinmg “inx e)l\ e-el’’ xxith the agonex 
Such procedure re[nes( iits a com[)Joinise' betxxe-e-n the- inr;re di - 
sirable situation in which a counselor is alwaxs axailable and that 
in w'hich the worke'r is e ithe r tejo busy or out of the* office much eif 
the time. 

The significance of xvliat transpires over the telephone is not so 
much of diagnostic value', but lies m the client’s tentative ac 
ceptance of the service. It is the client’s piivilege* to e'liter this 
new relationship with some cjuestioning or even with marked 
trepidation. It is peihxtlv unelerstandable* that h(' should leave' 
some doors open beliind him in the eve nt that the* new experience 
proves to be more than he can handle. It is well for the counselor 
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to I)c attuned to tlu? nnanec's of ,f(;c*ling.s that may be expressed 
over tlie telephone. AUlion<;h this aspe ct of getting vocational help 
has been generally overlooked, it neveitheless d(*serves consider- 
ation. Over the telephone, as during the inte^rview proper, clients 
allow themselves all the shades of ft'eling with whicli they ap- 
proach the counseling situation. Here* again one mav see corn- 
pl(*te n'j(‘etion, passive toleranc e, or a genuine interest in planning. 

DOKS rfIK CIJKNT M^KE 1 liK APFOIM MKNT HIMSKI.F? 

Ordinarily one might <‘xpect an adult to inak(.* tlic* appointment 
himself. This, lioucser, is not alwaxs the ease. Wives, mt^thers, 
caseworkers, and physicians frecjuentK maki* the* original tele- 
phone* contact. 'J'his expedient is usualK indn alive* of the* fe*ehngs 
the* potential cli(*nt mav have* abeint receiving vocational help It 
mav be* reasoned that c irciimst<mc(‘s sonie time s make it easier for 
sonu'one else to te*lephone. This is rarclv so A person activclv' 
motiv ate'd by Mic piospe cts of vbcationaJ he lj) vv ill vv .mt to become* 
e ngaged m evciv asj)(‘ct of it as soon as j)ossiblc. (ainMclering all 
the misnnde'rstandmgs and delavs that mav aiise* vvhe‘n se)meone 
flse* makes the* appointme*nt, the* clie*nt. if aetnallv readv' for the 
(‘\[)e*i ieiice*, will ne)t j)(*rmit anvone* else* to n>nip his part in this 
!m|)e)i (ant ve*ntine*. 

It ledleivvs, the refene*, that, whe*n the* client ie*K’gate*s appoint- 
meril making te) someone* else*, he* has feir vvhateve*r ie*ase)n rc'jected 
be commg involve*d in tlie* vocdtional gnidaiiee program The moii* 
le*e ling he has about neit wanting he*lp ov the meire an.xi' s he is 
about tlie pioeess itself, the* more* hkelv he* is to let soine'om* else* 
make* (he* aj)j)ointm(*nt feir him. 1 his is liis wav of saving. “/ want 
ne) part (jf it." It mav alse) me‘an, “I want it, but I am afraid of it." 
\\'lie*tlier the* initial te*le'phe>ne* call is made bv the would-be client 
himse'lf or bv prow is an indicator of the* e*xte*nt to wliieli lie is 
willing or able to id(*ntifv himself with the* vocational program. 

now DOKS THK CIJKNT FOHMlT.Ai'K THK KKgUFST? 

The fact that the edient calls up himself aiul makes the appoint- 
ment is ne) proof of his accepting wholeheartedly what is to fol- 
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low, although it may represent step foiwarcl as compared willi 
someone else taking the initiative for him. How lie vi'rbalizes his 
request for assistance is all-important. For (‘xample, he mav sav, 
“Miss X said I should call vou.” Here he is obx ioiisK' tr\ iiig to con- 
vey the idea that the request does not originate* with him and that 
therefore he is not responsible for what will happen. H(* is keep- 
ing himself entirely out of the picture. He is merelv a mess(*nger 
d('livering someone (*lse’s rt*quest. Or he ma\ say, “I want to make 
an appointment for an aptitude* test." In tliis instance the* “F" is 
more promiiu'nt. He no longe'i* places the entire rt'sponsibility on 
Miss X. However, lie is still fi*(‘ling his wa\’ along cautiouslv. He* 
is not quite ready to become a part of the process. SignifieantK , he* 
is not asking for assistance with his problems, onlv for aptitude* 
tests. Essentially his attitude is noneommittal, though also e‘\- 
pU:)ratory. Next on the hvpothetical scale is the prosjiective* clii'iil 
who in effect says, “I want to talk to \e)n about mv vocational 
plans.*' Verbally, at least, he not onlv assumes full participation 
but also reveals an understanding of wh\ lie* is asking for an 
interview. 

One would be rash indeed to c ategorize a person by tin* way lie 
words his request for an appointment. An individual who on the 
telephone appears to be capable of accepting his role in the voca- 
tional process may still not be able to go through with it in an 
actual face-to-face situation. However, to c‘mplo\ appointment 
making as one single criterion of the client s rt‘adin(*ss to share in 
the counseling process, one, cannot help feeling that, psycho- 
logically, it makes a difference whether the clicmt has someoiK* 
else make the call for him, whether he places the entire onus on 
another person, or whether he can take it upon himself to ask for 
\ ocational assistance. 

If it is the counselor who speaks to the client in making the 
telephone appointment, he has the definite responsibility of at- 
tempting to help the latter decide whether he actually wants to 
avail himself of the service the agency is prepared to offer. The 
counselor may also have to handle some of the anxieties that ac- 
company the taking of vocational help. The case of Mr. L, a young 
attorney, illustrates some of the difficulties oik* may experience 
in making an appointment. The telephone conversation is re- 
produced practically verbatim: 
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Li. I nii(l(Tstai)(l you giv(' aptitude tests to lielp people 
with tluMi' vocational ])rol)l(aus. Is that right? 

Ch. W(*lh we try to assist p(*opl(‘ with their vocational and 
educational prohleins, and we do give tests wlu^n that 
seems to he neecsssary. 

How do 1 go about taking thosc^ t(‘sts? 

CJ.. You can make an appointnK*nt right ikjw, and I shall 
be glad to talk to \ ou about sour vocational problem. 

L;,. It is not really a probhan; it is just that I want to be sure 
that I am doing the right thing. 

C';,. ^ ()u would want us to verilv vour plans. 

I^,. That s right. I thought that b\ talking to sonuone I 
could mak(‘ up ni\ mind regarding ce rtain plans. 

(:,. I shall 1 )e glad to talk to vou a])ont tliese* plans, and pos- 
siblv we might be abl(‘ to h(‘lp w)u d(‘C‘id(‘ for vourself 
what vou want to do. 

L,. (A/(T a f('tc s('('()}uls' pe/f/se ) K\(‘us(‘ me, are tluTC anv 
fees for tb.a s#»rv iee? I run not \,v()iking now, but I can 
pay some monew . 

C;,. There* are ne) fee*s whatseiev e*r. W o are a Red Feather 
Agency, .supporte*el bv the* famununitv Chest. 

L^. I am very glael te) know that such service*s are available 
to the people of Buffalo. One more ejiiestie^m, however— 
when I come up, do I ask for yeni e^r someone else? 

That will depend on when you can come in. luther I or 
another vocational counselor wiW see you. 

L 7 . Are the other counselors qualified to handh* mv case? 

C7. You seem to be concenied that you will be misunder- 
stood. Although I am not certain who your counselor will 
]:)e, I feel that our counselors are quite competent. 

Ls. All this is confidential, I presume. 

Ch- Definitely. 

Lfl. What about your stenographic help? Do they ever dis- 
cuss tlie cases they type? 

Cp. I can appreciate how \ou feel about coming to us for 
vocational help. You want to be certain that we can help 
you, and naturally vou don t want anvone else to kiK)w 
that you are coming to see us. 

Li.i. That s correct. You know how people talk. 
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Cio- Yes, I do. As I said before, whatever takes place in the 
office is in strict confidence. 

Lii. Do I know any of the counselors? 

Cu- 1 don't know. There is Mr. A, Mr. B, and myself. 

Li2. (Pause) No, I don’t know them. 

Ci2. Shall I give you an appointment? 

Li 3. Oh, yes. How about this coming Wednesday morning? 

It is unsound to speak of ‘typical” cases in vocational guidance, 
and vet conversations such as the one jusf c ited are common in- 
deed. It is interesting to note how cautiously the client approaches 
the counselor. He wants to be cjuite certain that tests are admin- 
istered hv the agency. In his s(‘cond remark he is still careful to 
indicate tliat it is testing that he is interest('d in. In his third 
comment he apparently resents the word “problem.” Evidently he 
prefers to think of his vocational dilemma in ratlun* vague terms. 
Significantly, in his fourth comment he abandons testing in favor 
of “talking to someone,” His fifth remark suggests that he is still 
uncertain about coming in and is searching for a valid reason that 
inav keep him awa\. Simultaneously he does not want to reject 
the service ( ambivalence^ )• Mr. L says he can “pay souk* money.” 
The sixth remark depersonalizes the experience, for he is now 
talking about th(* “people of Buffalo” as if he had nothing to do 
with the situation. (It would be a great d(‘al more difficidt to say, 
“I am glad that such services are available to me.") Anxiety is 
revealed again when Mr, L asks whom to ask for. It bi'conu's more 
pronounced wh(‘n he (juestions tlie cpialifications of the other 
counselors. He is now asking for reassurance and a guarantee 
(L7 j. The eighth question is still replete with anxietv and ambiva- 
lence. Mr. L is now^ concerned with the confidentiahtv of the 
records although he probably knows perfectly well that all in- 
formation is confidential. He is given reassurance, but he pursues 
the same point in question L». In tin' tenth remark he is still test- 
ing the situation and asking for additional support. The pause 
after the twelfth comment is significant. Mr. L has no more ques- 
tions to ask. The time has come to decide wlu^tluT he will or will 
not make an appointment. The feeling tone in comes almost 
as a relief. He has decided what to do and is t^ager to start. 

The counselor’s part during the telephone conversation has 
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been to convey his recognition qf the difficulties one may have 
about taking help and to give reassurance. Very briefly the 
counselor has suggested the nature of the service (Ci, C2, C\), 
recognized some of the feelings the client has about vocational 
assistance (C7, C«), and offered sonui reassurance regarding 
specific questions (C.,, C7, Ch, Such reassurance, although 

probably unhelpful in an actual counseling situation, has aided 
the client in his irnm(*diate anxiety, enabling him to continue with 
the telephone conversation, A less supportive attitude at this 
extremely tenuous stage of relationslhp may very easily miscarry. 
Since one cannot do actual intake^ over the telephone, the coun- 
selor must assist the cli(‘nt to overcome his initial l('ars in order 
that he may bring himself to the first face-to-face session. 

THK FIHST SESSION 

Much ()1 what takes plac<' during tlu' first interview has bc*en 
aiilicipaled in tin ^•i' cecling pag(‘s, in oicIct to conv(W some of the 
[(‘('lings that may be at work within the clic'iit t‘\en prior to his 
first contact with th(' agenew It is also hopc'd that the foregoing 
remarks pc'rtaining to the first counseling session will in a sense 
set tlu' stage for what is to follow. 

A l)ri(‘f recapitulation mav be in order. It has Ixam assumed that 
an adult cliemt com(\s for vocational assistaiu-e Ix causc* he is con- 
cerned over some aspect of his occupational status The problem 
may b(‘ pressing and immcdiat(*, or it ma\ deal with moo gt'ncral 
plans projected into tlie future. \\diatc’\(*r tlu' case ina be, in 
working with adults a vocational (or educational) problem is the 
qua rum in vocational guidanct*. 

It has been pointed out that every meaningful psvchological 
act is accompanii'd In c'onflicling feidings. Appbing for \oca- 
tional assistance is no exception. Tlu* .mibixaU'Uce that accom- 
pani(*s the client’s first impulse to come to tlu* agenc\ for \'oca- 
tional assistance stems from his basic fear of a chan^^^t' versus a 
desire to elb'ct a change. This resistanci* to changi* usually remains, 
m vary ing degrees, throughout the c’ounseli \ process. 

What happens during the first facc-to-face contact? By neces- 
sity one has to be v<'rv geiunal, foi no two indiv iduals w ill react 
in an identical manner to the first interview. Either the counseloi 
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or the client may open the diseii.ssion. There iiihhI not l)e any rigid 
ruh'S about this. As the client begins to talk, lu‘ iisiiallv slates why 
lie came and what he expects lioin the serxiee. How he perceives 
himself in the vocational process, how hi* thinks he can b<* helpc'd, 
and what he hopes the counselor can ai‘complish an* important. 
It is possible that he conceives of \ocational giiidaiici* as a strictly 
diagnostic procedure, or he mav impute to it aclixities that ordi- 
narily xvoiild belong to faimly casewoik or psxchiatrx . 

Tlie counselor, recogni/ing the dilficultii s that a clu iit may ex- 
perience in bringing liis problems to the ageiicx', helps the latti*r 
mobilize his iniu*r strength bv identilving himself xvith the eli(‘nt\s 
feelings. But such an identification is bx no means total. As piex i- 
ouslv mention<*d, the counselor does not stri\(‘ to eie*ili* a com- 
pletelx* permissixe atmospheie. Although la* tries to understand 
the feelings and undei tones i'\pr(‘ss<'d b\ tlu* clie nt, la* also .sr’/.s 
up diffrrenns. That is, he u‘s(‘r\('s the light to dilli*]' from the 
client, to disagree* witli him, or not to giant eeitain wisla^s. 

The distinction betxx eei>xx hat th!* cla’iit max \\ ant and \\ hat tlie 
counselor can grant ia‘ed not be a na*u‘ theon taal abstraction 
The issue in xvhich such a conflict ct'uteis max be* xe^rx’ ine aninglul 
to the clic'ut. He mav insist that the* counsellor ge) along xvith his 
request and bt'c-ona* Iiostile oi aetu.illx aliii'^ixe* if tlie* eounse'lor 
rc'fuses to submit to his cle*mands. d he* f.iet that the* client max 
raise lu's voice or pound on the table* is no lellee tion on the* pio- 
fessioiial tone of the* inte*Txiew. It siniplx indu ate's that the* che*iit 
is really struggling xxitli his'e)wn ceinflie Is .ind tlu- limitations im- 
posed bx the eounse’lor on a subjei tix elx nn anin'dul ismk*. TIh' 
client mav ])e' te sting himsell and the* coniiM lor to eh t« iinine* hoxx 
much he can 'ge’t awax xv ith.” Or he* max’ be aiigi x bee aiise* he* has 
discovc*re*d that, although the* c eiunse lor is s\ mpathetie- and unde*i - 
standing, lie* rc‘fuses to be* nse‘d as a ciutch. due e Ik n( m.iv also 
be projecting his negatixe* fe*elings on the* counse lor bv making 
him the* are hxillain in the* pre-se'iit situation. 

Recently a clic*nt became* cpiite* voluble’ be c aiise the* c‘Ounse*le)r 
would not call up the* client’s c*mple)xc*r and ask liim leir a raise*. 
The counselor was understanding and sx mpathetie with the* 
Ghent’s desire for an increase in salarx', but he r(*fuse*d to ne'gotiate 
for the client, feeling that he was tejo f(*arful and de'pende*nt in hi^ 
relationship with people. It would have been miicli easier for tlu* 
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c‘()nns(*l()r to talk to lli(‘ (‘inployor, hut such a coiirso of action 
would (l(*[)ii\’c tli(‘ client ol the valuable (*xp(*rience of nsint^ him- 
self constniciivc‘ly. "1 h(* client i(‘\(‘ah^(l ( e)nsi(l(‘ral)lc3 stnnj^th in 
opj>osing tlie c'onnsf*lor- pea haj^s h(‘ could inohih/e part of that 
strength in trying te) have his salary raised. 

A comph't(‘ acc('ptanc(‘ of th(‘ ( lie nt for what he is is almost 
fatalistic in its philosophy, for implicit in such acceptance is a 
denial of his will to change. W hen the C‘e)nnself)r assumes the re*- 
sponsihilitv for assisting the client uith his vocational ])rohlc‘ms, 
he takers lor gianted tifat the cluait wants to do soni(*lhmg about 
his oc'C‘Uj)ationaI [)i (‘dicanient. although he nia\ need hi*lp to 
bring about ceitain cluinges. I he couns(*lor s role then becomi^s 
not onl\ tiiat ol a svmpathetic hsteaiei but one in which the 
eoimsc'lor pai ticipate's dvn.imualK m ( Ifecting a transfoi niatiou 
Sometuii(‘s a liiller emplo\ ment of s(‘l( c.m be clicit(*d fiom th(‘ 
client tliiough identi(i( <itn)n witli Ins needs; sometimes differc'uti- 
atiou from the client is nioie effective in stimulating liis latent 
potcntialiti(‘S for ornctli. 1'he Oasi^ of \Jiss J illustrat(‘s this point: 

Miss I IS a labooitorv t(‘C‘hnician who thnnigh ciicum- 
staiices lound heisoll stranded in th(' city. TIk^ faimlv 
ageiicv agieed to la lp her financially until sh(‘ found (*in- 
p!o\ ni( lit Although in I hc' course* of a month the* c'inploy ment 
counseloi K'tciu (1 Ik'i to sc'ser^d place s wlu'n* \ acanc ic's c‘\- 
istrd. Miss ) was not hu c cl. As the c mmst'lor worked w ith he r 
aioiind Ik'T in.ibilitN to find woik, he leaiiual that Mis^ ) was 
evideiith a Icaiful and depeuchnt individual. lUcapiMe of 
iitili/ing her tiainmg. It somc’oiu* had ap[)roaclu*d hci and 
off(‘i('d her a job, she would have acc e pted it. Hut f 'Mowing 
up leads and thi'ii being icfusecl was iiioie than the* client 
could coj)e with. It soon became* evident that Miss [ was to- 
tally dc*pc‘udc*nt on the cc)uns<*loi. not only for employment, 
but also for ('motional support. At tliat time Miss j was 
desc i ibe*(l as a “weak, clinging person. ’ 

In Older to he*lp Miss j to muster lier strength, the tactics 
had to be chaugc’d. A time* limit was set during which she 
was to find emplov ment oi lose her eligioility tor financ ial 
assistance. Miss | fought this move. As the* time of separa- 
tion grc'W nc*ai<'i. she l)c*canu* progrc'ssively more hostile 
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toward the agency. She used insulting language and charged 
the counselor with every conceivable sin. The counselor 
nevertheless held firm. lie tried to help Miss J realize tliat 
she could not expect to be supported indefinitely and that 
the decision made by the agency was not punitive but merely 
a part of reality which made further financial help impossible. 
“The weak and clinging person” became transformed into an 
aggressive and articulate individual. She loudly denounced 
the agency, saj ing that she would never return for any kind 
of assistance. ’ • 

Miss J did not keep her last appointment. The following 
day we received a call from a hospital. The patliologist in 
charge of the laboratory was about to hire Miss J. She had 
applied unassisted for a job and apparently had made a good 
impression. Miss J had given the counselor’s name as a 
reference. 

There can Ix' little question tliat it was not easy for Miss f 
to use herself constmetiveh'. On the other hanch t'onlinned j)as- 
sive acceptance would probably merelv have fostered furtluT 
depc*ndence and would not have helped Miss J rnakt? a fuller 
use of her potential strength. The counselor utilized time as 
a dynamic in bringing out Miss J’s tni(' abiliti(‘S, which s1h‘ 
could not organize in a l(‘ss definitive situation. Although Miss [ 
severed her relationship with th(‘ agency in anger, sh(' has also 
learned to get along without the agencs’s supjxu't. Tlie 
selor has helped Miss J to Ix'come indejx'ndcmt, although such 
independence was won at a considerable cost. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that a vocational guidance 
agenev cannot rely on testimonials from satisfied “customers.” 
Taking help is usually a difficult and emotionally painful experi- 
ence. Not all clients leave the agency with a feeling of glowing 
satisfaction, ready to recommend the service to their friends. They 
may have been helped with their vocational difficulties, but, be- 
cause of the frequently painful nature of the helping process, tliey 
may have terminated their contacts somewhat prematurely. Hav- 
ing to decide for themselves, having to face reality, unpleasant as 
it may be, and finally having to choose a course of action contrary 
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to one’s actual desires is not a pleasant experience. This is not 
to imply that the counselor forces the client into anything against 
his own wishes. The client hinis(‘lf always decides what lu* is 
going to do, but his decision is not always to his liking. Freqiieiitl\ 
he has to compromise or abandon some of liis cherished ambi- 
tions because reality dictates otherwise. Even after the counseling 
experi(uice the client may still feel fearful of making a change, 
afraid of the future, and ambivalent about his plans. 

Ambivalence, however, is not the sole force that hampers the 
capacity of the cliemt* to benefit from the vocational guidance 
pioc('ss; inability to assume responsibility for his actif)n and plans, 
lack of self-confidence coupled with a n(‘ed for continu(‘d reas- 
surance', and failure to accept the vocational focus as against total 
pt'rsonality treatment are some of the otlu'r coinponc'uts that 
militate against his profiting fiom the counseling (‘\pc‘rience. Tlie 
lt)regoing discussion has also attt‘inptc*d to cr)n\e\ some' of tlie 
subtler nuanc(*s of feeling that go with (dforts to secure vocational 
hel|). We have 1 i()w the‘c li<*nt vacillatc's, how h(' teaids to 

narrow llic* service to its inerc* psvchometric asp(*cts or to expand 
it to embrace th(‘ total personalitx , and how lu* tiies to (*\tmnah/(‘ 
the whole probl(‘rn bv holding sonu‘()n(‘ else' n‘Sponsible for what- 
ever h(’ dot's about getting lielp. It is against this background of 
conflicting feelings that the client finally comes to the vocational 
agency. 

The most significant aspect of the first interxit'W’ is the fact tliat 
it represents a met'ting between two human beings. Tins point 
cannot be overemphasized, for w'hatcver follows in th^ course 
of the counseling process will be contingent on tlu' kind of rela- 
lionslhp that emerges betwoen the counselor and the Jient. Tlu* 
first interview', of necessity, must begin with a face-to-face en- 
(‘ountc'r. Whatever the client says or does during this sc'ssion is 
always in relation to the counselor, wdio for that hour becouK'S the 
pivot around which the feelings, complaints, and hopes of the 
client turn. The client never behaves in a vacuum, as if the coun- 
selor were not in the rex^m. If he did so beha\e, he w'ould not 
utter a word unless he were in the habit of ♦alking to himself. It 
is precisely because the counselor is very much a ])art of tlu' 
process that the client reacts to him as to a human being and as 
to a professional 
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How tho client uses the initial contact is an inili\idiial matter. 

• 

He inav perceive in the coiinst'loi an antagonist and start out 
with an attack. He is just as likcK to sc(' the counselor as a judg(\ 
a fatlicr-confcssor, or a witch doctor or to iinpnti' to liiin anv role 
that fulfills his needs at the moment. I low the coims(‘lor reacts to 
the client’s behavior and feelings will in turn set off the (‘motional 
interplay which is the core (^f the professional relationship. I sa\ 
professional relationship because the connsedor’s role in this intei- 
conise is not indiscriminate and random, as it might b(' wlu n two 
jxople meet on a train. I'hc counsc'lor, b\'*\iitii(' ol b(‘ing on the 
staff of an agenc\ , has definite responsibilitii's towaid the client. 
He has also spc'cific functions which lu' ina\ e\t‘icist‘ and which 
ar(‘ dctei mined b\ tlu‘ o\(M-all stinctuK' ol tlu‘ ageau v and his 
plact‘ in it. Bccmusc of his tiaining he is in possession ot etatain 
skills, know'h'dgc, and ethical piinciph's whit'h distinguish him 
trom a well-meaning amateur. In the course ol tlu' int(a'\i(‘W\ th(‘ 
counselor will allow' his professional self to react to the fc’elings 
('xpressed bv the client in ;i way w'hich will promote a fieca flow 
of (‘xpression and a bettc'r underst«inding betwaa n tlu' two d1iis. 
howc\(a‘, IS iKjt a ‘‘teclmi([u<‘ ’ or a piof(‘Ssional tuck eah ulated 
to pioniot(‘ sp(jntan(.at\ in the* cli(ait. Tlu' p(isiti\(' i i lationslnp that 
ensues stcaiis tioin the fact that the conn^ekn' is g(ainiii('l\ intia- 
csted in Indping the clicait to make the most ol his \ isit A tonn- 
selor who, becaust’ ot his ptasonal nei-ds, is judgim nlal or hostilr 
toward tlie client or blocks the latt(a\ light to tei l about things 
as he do('s is not fulfilling his professional obligations ( lie/ ) 

Th(‘ rationale of this book is piaalicatr cl on the nm(|n('iu‘ss of the 
cKiunnic relationship tliat is established betv.ei n tlu* (du'ut and 
tlu* counselor. Perhaps for tlu* first time m his hie tlu* client nua ts 
a p(*rson, who although warm and s\ m|)athetie. does not attempt 
to take tlu* probl(*m awa\ bv tiving to soKe it tor him A new 
climate is cremated w'lu*rein the client can de\elo]) Ins ego stiength 
b\ grajiphng with his problems as the\ .iiise. I'he counselor, dur- 
ing this struggle, is \’crv much a pait (d tlu* newK cieat(*d realit\. 
The client can use the conns(*Ior to t(‘st out his own sli(*ngths as 
well as his w'eaknesses. Becaust* limits aia* si t up as to what lu* ( an 
expect from the agency, ih(* client l(‘arns to inakf* use of what is. 
instead of losing himself in the smich for what lu* would like*. Tlu* 
new relationship is iruh‘(*d \civ painful at tiriu s. d he* client must 
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often give up much of what lie had eherished in himself in order 
to attain his new goals. Th(‘ eonnseIor\s undcaslanding of .sorrir* 
of the struggles that go into tlu‘ pioeess accompanying a change 
helps till! client to mov(‘ and to grow. 

The counselor, as (‘iivisiom^d h(‘i(\ is a far cry fiom tlic all-per- 
missive, Buddha-liki; worker, nor is he a warm,* all-embracing 
“alt(‘r ego” (210, p. 35) w'ho tri(‘s dcspcrat(*l\ to become a mirror 
image* of the* clieait. C^uite* the contiarv, he f*mbfKli(*s an acti\’e 
force* which assists the clieail to (‘xpress some of Iris feelings, 
sharpens his aw'aren(*st of his problem, and facilitates movei 7 if*nt. 

I'Ik* client-comis(‘lor relationship that is usuallv (established 
chuing the* initial i!iter\iew is not tin* ejnlv impoitant asp(*ct of 
the first contact. 'The* initial, or intake*, mt(*i\’iew' (‘iiables both the 
clie nt and the* C'onnseloi to ( xarninc tin* n.ituie* of the piobltan 
with which the cli(‘nt w.ints assistance* and to asce rtain wlu'ther 
(he* \ocMtional sei\icc is set up to handle such a pioblcm. F(U*s, if 
anw dmation and lic(|ucnc\ ol mte'ixicws, kinds ot [)^\ choiiu'tric 
Icsls to be* admi:'’''*e*re‘d, and e*)thci lin^its ma\ be* disciisse'd. Tin* 
clie'iit thus ge‘ls a distinct li'i lmg that he* is functioning within a 
definite structnie* and tliat it is up to him to make* wh.ile\e*r use* 
he can ot it. 'fhe* conce*[)ts e)t finK'fioiK or tin* kind of service* tlu* 
age*nc\ is j)rcpaied to lender, f(>( ns\ or tlu* spe^cafic problem with 
which the ('licnt wants he’lp, stturtun^ err the fianu*work within 
which the* h(*l[u'ng |)ioc'e'ss take's place*, and fInalK limits, or the* 
rc.ilitv lae, tois winch c irciimsc i ibe the entne* c\peiie*nce, are tlu* 
bases on winc h the* present uoik is ])i ( clu ate*d. i he* intake inter- 
\ lew IS the* medium through which thi*se d\namics arc -ct into 
motion \e*e*dle*ss to sas , the*\ arc not brought up nu chanicallv o^ 
aitilicialK -(|mte' the* eontiais, tlu‘v arise* spontaiuonslv and in- 
digenonds as the* \c’i\ e ssence* of tlu* fiist client-counselor rela- 
tionship. 

IJMIi'S 

In the prc'ccding chapters refe*re'nce has bt*e*n made to limits, 
as an im|7ortant asp(*cl of the eounse'ling proc'e'ss. Those acquainted 
with the* vicissitud(*s of vocational guidance* are* piobably awaire* 
of the* constantK’ shifting foc*us m this fic*ld. Thus in (*arli('r da\ s 
the* (‘inphasis appeare*d to be* on the* spe'cific tittributes of the 
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incli\'idual as related to his occupational choice, suitability for 
particular training, or qualifications for a definite job. Psycho- 
metric evidence, spatial visualization, finger dexterity, and hand- 
eye coordination were the criteria by which the individuars fit- 
ness for a certain plan or undertaking were estimated. In the 
course of time interest inventories and adjustment questionnaires 
were added to the “vocational battery.” Ultimately vocational 
counselors began to realize that the vocational piocess extends 
considerably beyond tlie informational or diagnostic iang(\ Today 
an ever-increasing emphasis is placed on fhe total individual and 
on the helping aspects of the guidance process. Compreliensiv(‘ 
guidance no longer consists in an analysis of aptitudes and their 
application to a particular endeavor; helping the client achieve 
his objecti\’es has become the paramount concern of the voca- 
tional guidance worker. 

It happens frequently that, when a new profession embraces 
a new creed, it tends to become completely preoccupied with it, 
so much so that, in its e;y^erness to apply the new principles, it 
may discard some of the older but neverthek‘ss worthwhile 
concepts. The emergence of a person in need of h(‘lp from behind 
the screen of psycliographs and (juantitative data has Ix^en some- 
what of a revelation to many counselors. Quit(‘ understandably, 
in tlieir new role as professional helpers they at time's transgre'ssed 
the convc'ntional bounds of vocational guidance' and be'came case- 
workers and psychotherapists. One often he'ars remarks such as 
“W'e (leal with the whole iirdividual” or “We are^ conce rne el witli 
the total per sonality. ’ This ieactie)n against facultv psycliologs’ .uic! 
static coiupartine'utalization of the' individual nia\ be* a step foi- 
ward uluri vie-we*el scientifically. It may also have* its uiide'sirablc 
features when viewed profe.ssionally. 

The significance* of function as an aspe^ct of a professie)nal 
service has already been discussed. In our e'nthusiasin as he-Ipe'is 
we at times overlook the necessitv for a clearlv structure'd and 
shaqoly focused relationship. Although the total pe*rsonality is 
represented in e*v(‘ry facet of human behavior, as vocational coun- 
selors we* arc concerned only with those areas which pertain to 
educ ational and occupational adjustment in the bre^ader se'use* of 
the* word. 

This sense of responsibility for our contributions as professional 
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workers leads us not only to a better understanding of our role 
but also to a more definitive applic ation of our skills. l"or (\\ainple, 
in situations where psychometric evidence is of value, the nori- 
diagnostically oriented worker is likely to employ testing with 
considcTablc discretion. To u.se Goldniairs teams, 1^,‘ is mor(‘ likeK 
to resort to “precision testing,” than to “saturation te sting” f 241 ). 
The nondiagnostic counselor is also likc'ly to adhere to tin* focus 
of vocational guidance and not allow hiiU'>(4f to Ik* usc^d as an 
expert in another field. 

What (-•onslitut(?s tl*e area of vocational giiidanec* has to he 
dc'lined rath(*r arbitrarily. As I r(‘ad the* mail that conn s to m\ 
office*, I am at times astound(*d In the variety and hreaelth of 
subject matter that seems to fall under the hc'ading (3l ‘ guidance 
material” and is supposc'd to be handh cl prof(‘ssionally b\ school 
counsclois. For example*, Sci(*nc(* R<‘S(*arch Associat(‘s issu(*s 
booklets, guide's, and posters address(*d to higli sche)ol south and 
school counse*lors that deal with siu'h topics as Unde i standing 
Se*x, How to L:\'e *vidi Parents, Lookiifg Ahc*ad to Mairitige*. Yon 
and Your Healtli, Where* Are Your Mannc'rs?, Facts alxmt Alcohol, 
and Facts about Narc'otics. I'his In no means c'xhausts the* list of 
interesting titles published by that organization. Such a wide* range* 
of supph'int'ntary re ading material may be jintilie*d if one re gards 
the school counselor as a polymorphous e*xpe*it prepared to a^'Sisl 
the student in almost any area. The vocational counsellor wlio is 
attuiu'd to his own function and the occupational focus might 
find such an arra\ of topic's .somewhat distrac ting. Thus once inou 
it becomes impe*rative for the counselor to unde*rsland anef to spell 
out what his precise role and responsibilities arc in a particular 
se'tting. 

Fastb , he is going to use time as an important element in the* 
relationship piocess. Thei apc*utically it is desirable tor tlu* client 
to l(‘arn tiu* m(*aning of time* (252). Vocational appointments not 
only an* set at a ch'finite hour but have a fix('d duration as well. 
The counseling hour (or whatever unit of time is emploxccn 
belongs to tlu* cli(*nt. He is fr(*e to make whatever use he wants of 
it. He mav waste it in discussing trivia, or he mav use it constiuc- 
tively. He may cc:)me late for the appointment, in which case onlv 
th(* remaining time belongs to him. It is well to detc'iinine the 
number of counseling sessions in advance, for this too endows the 
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whole experience with a lU'w definitiwness. riiiu' thus heconu's an 
active aspect of the gihdaiue piocc'ss and rtadilv. It is also a 
limiting factor whicli is s(‘t joint 1\ and at tunes at llu‘ Ix'ginning ol 
the first interx'icw In tlic client and tlu* coiinst'lor and whic'h 
cannot h(* disi^'gardcd or inanipnlatial to nu'ct tlu* counselor’s or 
the clitait's nionuMitai} nc(‘ds; to toMt it so would, in the woids 
of Aptekar, “make tlu‘ heljn'ng situation a makc'-helieve world” 
(26^ p. m)). 

Tlu' concept of limits is not nc'W . \\ (‘ li\(' in .i i ('giikitc^l soci('t\ 
wliich pcaniits us to do some things and loihids ns to do otliers. 
But tlu' control is ikU alwaxs tot.il, thus \\(‘ max diix(‘ a ear at 10 
miles an hour hut not at 70. ruder ca rtain conditions the spetal 
must he ri'dueed to 20. A clnld max (Mitia the lirsl grade at the 
age of six hut not of lour. \s xxe pause to think, xxe nadi/e lliat 
xx'c aie siiironnded hx xaiiom rest lietions, or limits 

Tlu' xocational eounsc'ling situation, il it is to hav(‘ anx nu aii' 
ing, must also h(' regulated hv certain limits. 'Tlu' agiaiex xx ill 
usualK s(*t limits as to the'txpi* ol assistanei* it is (|nalifi('(l to uai 
der (junction r tli(‘ kind ol people eligilile lor assistane(‘ (intake 
policx ^ and in some cases tin* nmnhei ol intmxiexxs and then 
duration, tlie clnait meets the counsellor (lining the intakt' 

intervK’XV, he is liki’lx to derixe a great di'al ol satislac'tion fioni 
the fac't that he is encountei ing j^ieiliaps loi tin- first time in his 
lif(\ a cltaiilx structured reahtx 'I h(‘ .itmosplieu- is liieiidlx and 
positixa* and \c‘t not so completc'lx |a-imissi\(‘ as to Ixa'onu' hi’- 
xvildering Tliis iihix gix e the client coiiNidnahle seaanilx, loi he 
soon leains xxhat he can expect from the counse'lor, as xxell as 
\vliat ai(' his oxx n contiihutions and sliau* in th(‘ lelationship 

But limits aie not alxxaxs easx to acca pt. Although thex max 
contriliute to th<‘ positixe (*\[)ei ienc(‘, thex max also he pcaeeixed 
as a chall(‘ng(‘. At tiiiH's the c-hent as a nnams ol assmtmg hmisi'll 
xxill attempt to reject the* limits se-t hx tin* eounseloi lie* max also 
use th(‘ limits in a sxmhoheallx destiuetixe xxax, hx coming late 
for the ap]:)ointinent, hx laxt ap|)eaimg at all, or hx’ actixelv fight- 
ing the existing stiiicture. In tin* latter instance he max he' te'st- 
ing his own strength ag. 'nst that ol the* counselor. I rrespc'ctix’c 
of how' the clic'ut uses the limits, tlie-x prox ide him xx ith some'thing 
tangible that offers opportunities h)i ide ntific atiou and differenti- 
ation. Fees, time, and other aspects of the* ageiu x’s structure can 
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1)(» used th(‘rap(*iitic*ally iu lielpijijr tlu* aerept the reslric- 

tious of i(‘alily aiul discover that lie eau still sni\a\’(?. Soira; casf- 
workca's (84) fe(‘l tliat “clients tliiis derive tli(‘ ^K'atest help in 
th(‘ casework situation from beeoiniuf^ aware that there arc limits 
to th(‘ S(*rvi((‘ l)eini5 offered.” 

1 H1-: sHoin I ( on i act 

what is a slioil-lerm contact? This teim has been used in 
sfxial woik to (k‘si^iVit(‘ a biief and nsuallv specific service. 
Wilson (2< 1 ) views it piimaiilv as a (‘Oiicr(‘t(‘ lorin of .i^sistaiicc 
on some pailiciilai issue that ( nables the vvoiker and tlu* ( In nl 
to establisli c ontac I, So<li assist a nc(‘ usnallv (lo(*s not c oik. (in it^(4f 
with piohh'Mis that h.ive no dnect Ixmiuk^ on the nniiK chate situ- 
ation In a K seaieli sliidv conduct( d bv the I'amilv Seivicc Asso- 
( lation of Aineina (he shoit-tenn ( onttU t was defiiKal in teams 
of the niinibei ol visits latliea than (vpc* ol •-(avice f 97 ). It iiuit- 
t('ied lilll(‘ w’m!.. . the client w .ts • "pai tui])at ion-slanted ' or 
’s('r\ ice slanted. In eae h inslanc e the w oi k( r I)(‘^an at tlu* point 
at which the c luait was even li th(‘ initial i(a|nt st ior h(*lj) was 
not caitirelv '<ippi opi i.ite, 

'The shoit-t(ini contact is a rcdativcdv reaent fi'atnre of tlic' 
lidpiinj; process In iiiedie al psv c hothcaapv and social casework 
it IS not nncoiiimon to cans a case* for two or tinea' ve'.iis, witli 
the ( lie'iit making one oi moie vl^lts a v\ea k In the' pvist se-vc'ial 
veais, howevea. it has bf'eonic ap])aie'nt that pioloii^eal itnie'iit 
IS not alwavs iK ccsvaiv and at (iuk s ac tnalK re taids the lient s 
pio^iess It wa^ pc ihaps nnde i (he pie^snie' ol ne'ca'ssitv that 
psv ehiati ists and c ase woikeis lx ^an to cast about lor a less tinu’- 
CMHisnniiii^ and e\pi nsiv e* j)ioi » elm e lb i ( cine ne.^ the' amount ol 
tune' allotteal loi e-ach client moie people' can avail tluanse'lve's 
ol the- th( I .ipeaitie scivices and at a smallc'i pel capita ceist. 

Isspedience alone, although minoitant. is bv nic'ans the* 

sole jiistilicat ion loi the' sh /itteiin contact, rlu' bas’‘’ foi the' 
shoitc'r pro<j;iam is (he- fact that not all ixitu'iits (or clients) iie'c'd 
proloin^ed lieatnieiil oi can benefit from Se^me incliv idnals 
posse'ss siillic lent e'^o stu'iu;th te> m.ikc* use* ot a larj^e number ol 
therapc'iitic' sc'ssions. Others, althoinj^h tlu'oietic.dlv in nec'd of 
numc'ious hc'lpiinj; contac t.s. are not le'adv. or cannot fcM* wliatevci 
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reason allow tlicinselves, to becpme involved in a prolonged re- 
lationship. At the outset they may want help with a specific prob- 
lem and not with the total personality. 

Experience demonstrates that a client will move only in the 
areas in which he himself desires help, and not necessarily in 
those designated by the counselor. Thus far nothing has been 
said about the intensity, or depth, of treatment. The re ason for 
this is that there does not exist a one-to-one relationship between 
tlie frequency of contacts and the intensity of the process. Sliort- 
term treatment, although brief in terms bf total time, may be 
both meaningful and “deep.*’ Frequent visits, on the other hand, 
especialK if under some form of duress, mav })e thc^rapeutically 
unproductive and superficial. It therefore follows that it is neither 
the freqiicncv of mter\ iews nor the duration of tlu' entire proc(\ss 
that determiiK'S its therapeutic or lu'lping value. Tlu' short-term 
contact is not a poor man’s substitute for a h‘ngthy and exhaustive 
program. It possesses uni(iue merit of its own and may be appli- 
cable to situations whereiw more inclusive and prolonged treat- 
ment ma\- fail. 

Short-term contacts lend themselves particularly well to prob- 
lems that can be assisti'd through occupational and ( dncational 
information, referrals, psychometric diagnosis, and brief counsel- 
ing. For that matter the largest portion of vocational guidance is 
carried on through the medium of the short-term contact, (^ven 
if vocational workers themselves have not as yet incorporatc'd that 
term in their thinking. 

The vocational guidance process, unlike psychotlierapy or case- 
work treatment, is by necessity almost always limited to a few 
sessions. The number of contacts is fn^quently detei mined by the 
institution that is conducting the program. Thus in the school 
system the student may be seen only once, wh(T(‘as the VA 
Advisement Office or private agencies may offer four or five' ses- 
sions divided between counseling and testing. It is not uncommon 
for the vocational agency to allocate its contacts in the following 
manner: the initial interview, two or three visits devoted to sundry 
testing, and the final (counseling) interview. It is unusual, in- 
deed, in a vocational agency for the client to return more than 
fi\(‘ tinu‘s. In support of this the frequencies of the number of 
\isitv made by vocational guidance clients in one agency have 
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been tal)nlatrd. A raiuloin sampling of lOO adults (twenty years 
and ovaT) rev('al(‘(l the following distribution, which is presented 
for illustrative purposes: 

N’eMIU.H ()!• VISITS NUMBLn OF CLILNTS 

10 
14 
42 
20 

S * 

100 

"rh(‘ a\ ( i:ig(‘ niiiiiber ol \ isits per adult elient was 2.90, which 
would still keep i1h‘ niiiiiber wr 11 wilhin lh(‘ eoiiiinonl\- atci'pted 
boiiiids ol “shoi l-lej III c out. let.” Allhouuli he madi* no attempt to 
aiial\/t‘ ihe reasons wh\ the contacts weie teiimiiated at a par» 
tic nlar point, 4 lioiiias 1 2“0 ) lists six cause's tli.il pla\ a part in 
till' teiiiiiiiatioi* <\ o< i.d seilice: [d^ clie nt unwilling to con- 
tiiiuia (h) client dal nol. hJ.l )w tlnough di spite plan to do so: 

( c) modi licsit ion unlikelv : ( (h sets icc' not a\ ailablc' in community; 
(e) ri'lened (ls(‘wlieie, (f) s(‘i\u’i‘ c'oui])l('tcd. 4'h('se reasons 
<ir(* (‘(|uallv a[)[)hc able to \ocational guidanc e’. Additional factors 
m \()luntai\’ (list ontmuane e ol c e)unseling contac ts are discussed 
by Kirk and Ileadle N ( loT ). 

Wheieas other helping disciplines ma\ be confronti'd with 
making a choice between piolung«(l and biief treatmenit, such 
a ehoic'c does nut usualK jnevent itsell to the held ol gi. ’.dance. 
Ihe \oc.itional counselor is o|)erating within the framework of 
the shoit-teim contact, and it is up to him to make that CApericnce 
l)olh nieamiigtnl and lasting to tlu' client. 

Occasionalb exceptions aiise whc’u the adult client ma\ require 
more than the a\erage amount of counseling t(7 help him resolve 
his occupational conihets. Such situations nniv be encountered 
when the clic'iit’s t(’iitati\(‘ plans and aspirations aie greatly at 
\arianc‘e with his potentialities or the c'xisting opportunities for 
eariNing out his idi'as or are out ol ki'eping with reahtv in gen- 
<‘ral. Prolonged counsiding ina\ also occur in working with the 
physicallv handicapped, espee ndK when the clicmt Hnds it ahnost 
iinjxissible to accept his limitations. Most adults, however, do not 
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seem to feel the necessity for proloni^ing their vocational <j;uicl- 
ance contacts for excessively long periods of time. Thn'c or lour 
sessions gentaalh suffice to hc'lp them focus on the specific vo- 
cational prohlein, to integrate the ohjc'ctive findings about them- 
selves with the accjuired information, and finally to arrive at some 
tentative' solution of the problem under consideratioin 

X'ocational coiinsc'ling programs tliat do not spc'cifv’ the' num- 
ber of contacts in advance si'e'm to bc'ar out the* eonteailion that 
adult clients, even if ofFeivd an oppe:)rt\mity to re'tmn for furtlu*r 
counseling and te'sting as inanv times as Vhey wish, do not as a 
rule persist in their visits inelefinite'lv'. The elv namie s nndeilving 
this phenome'iion are not pe'ih'ctlv ch'ar. It is possibh* that some 
clie'iits afte’r thrc'e or four eounsi'limj; st ssions become dise ocn 
because there' does not appc'ar to be* a rc'adv solution to their oc- 
cupational pioblc'in. It is e'e[uallv j^iobablc* that the shoit-tc'im 
contact provides many clients with suffieie'iit infoimation about 
themselves and the* vocational plan in (|ue‘stion to c'liabh* them to 
proce'cd unassisted. Thereihave' be*en instance's wheie* a e lic nt li.is 
been se'on bv* the* vocational guidance' counselor fiUe'c'ii to twentv 
liint's dining the ve<ir, but signifieantlv', in all ease's without (‘\- 
ception, the' focus lav outside the occupational aiea. riu se' eln nts 
were using vocational guidance me*relv as a piete'xt lor peisonal 
counseling, bc'CMUse* the*v we're unable* to bung themselves to 
visit a psv chiatrist. 

As ahe*adv indicate*d, inneh ainbiguitv iiiav e'xist in the mind of 
tlie clie'nt as to the actual nature of vocatioind guidance'. Some 
seek it be cause the v’ sc'e* in it an atte^nuate cl psvchiatiic progiain. 
otliers stav awav fiom it for tlie* vc'rv same re'ason. Tlie vocational 
counselor can dispe'l a great de*al of nnfounde'd anxietv oi miscon- 
ception I)v he*lping the cliemt focus on the* ocenpat ii nial aspe'cts 
of his prolihaii. 'rhns the clie*nt iM'e*d not fear that he will be e'\- 
pected to talk about areas in which he* is not re.idv to be lielpe eb 
nor will he e xpc'ct to g(*t the kind of assistance* the age nc) is not 
set up to offe r. 

The concept of the occupational focus lends itse'lf p.irticulailv 
wcdl to a clc'arlv structured, biief h<*lping process. Setting uj) time 
limits at the* outse t is another wav e)f making a fuller use of th(' 
short-teiTu contact. Knowing in advance* how many mee'tings 
will take place helps th(* clie nt to make* the most use* of the time 
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;ill(K‘al(*d to him. Time lijiiits ostahlished in advance have a 
llierap<‘iitic value in that they pioinote a rnor(‘ active participation 
on the part of tlu‘ client. He can no longer sit back passively, say- 
ing to hims(‘lf, “If I don’t g(^t theie today, I’ll get there tomorrow.'’ 
It is true that time* limits .s(‘t in advance rnav (jygender some 
anxiety, but such an.xi(;ty can [)e used coiistructi vel\ b\ tlu* com- 
p(‘t(*nt counselor. 

The slioit-leim contact may also help the counseloi d(‘cide how 
inuc‘h tim(‘ should be devotcal to ps\ c'hoin(‘tric testing, to th(* giv- 
ing of o('c‘Uj)atioiial infoimation, (*te. Dillcient individuals re- 
(|nir(‘ di(I(*rent piogiams that eniphasi/(* their paiticiilar iK'cds. 
Some may najuiie imich counseling and no testing, others max 
Ix'iiefit most from a sciies of sessions de voted te) be)th re)uns(ding 
and testing, still otlmrs max' want nothing mou than occupational 
information, 'rlu* counselor is oittm calleal upon to de cide xvliich 
aspec‘t e)l guidance* should be* stic‘ss(“d. He' do(‘s tliis. not arbi- 
tiariK , bv fiat, but b\’ working with the* client s fea'Iings and bv 
h(‘I|)ing the* laliei 4i( c V pt the* i(‘al piolfiein as his eivsn It is not 
nneonmion lor a cln iit to lecpiest that he* be* given te*sts onl\ 
te) have him sax at the* closing e)l tin* fiist se-^sion that leallv he 
iie‘V(‘i had too much eeinlidencc* in the t(*sts anvwax 

In some wavs the* sheiit te'im contact mav be' mou' living foi 
both the* counse lor anel the* c'lie*nt than the* kinel that CtUi ge) e)n fe)r 
an inde finite* peiiod eil time* I he i e*iat ieinslnp, il it is te) be* me‘an- 
mgtnl, must be* intense*, .md X(‘t theie* are emlx a f(*w’ sessieins 
ehnmg whie h it c an be* cnliivate'd. Bv le stric ting the* matte*! under 
ce)nside*ratie)n te) vocational pl.mmng, much .inxic’tx that inigiit 
otlie*rwis(‘ be aie)ns(*d is lenceel oil d Ins e nable's the* c'lic'iit to move* 
moie* rapidlv in the* diie’clion ol Ins own choosing. The* briel time 
limit set bec'orne's mte-giated into tlie* pioce's^ itsell. One oi the 
values ol shoit-teim coinisehng is the* hict tluit it is hin t. 
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VOCATIONAL CUIDANC:E IN AN AU I HORITATIX'E SITUA TION 

In discussing referrals it was einpliasi/ed how i]npr)rtanl it is 
for the client to perceive the ri*lerral not as a rejection, not as a 
punitive measure, hut as# sonu'tlnng constnieti\e and lu'lpful. It 
was stressed furthennori* that it is extremely desirahU* for the 
client himself to express tlu* wish to do something al)out his 
problems and to consider tlu' refeiral as a step in th.it diiection. 

In practice, however, not all professional workers who mak(' 
referrals understand completelv the functions ol a vocational 
guidance service, nor do all clients, thus rehared, reallv v^^ml to 
take advantage of the oppoitimitv. Some cluaits, when they do 
arrive, maintain a cautious inid exploratorx attitndi*. Otluas are 
more outspoken in placing tin* responsihilitv for toming on the 
person who made the referral. Still others are opiadv hostih^ to 
the entire venture. Tluese attitudinal gradations can lu‘ found 
among all clients and need not always Ik‘ indicative of the skills 
of the worker wdio made the r(*ferral. 

Situations arise, however, in which tlu* client is com])ell(Hl to 
“receive” vocational guidance irn^spective of his peisonal wislH*s. 
Under certain circumstances vocational guidance is a prerecjiiisite 
to another objective. For (‘xampl(‘, VA refjiiin s that disabh'd 
veterans go through testing and “adviseimmi” before th(*ir plans 
can be officially approved. Some prison classification boards re- 
quire the psychologist's statement of his findings Ixdore tlu' in- 
Tiiahi can be assigned to a job. Some private' social agencies that 
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offer financial assislanct^ ask for a vocational counselor’s evalua- 
tion of tlu* soundness of a person’s plan prior to granting that 
person’s reejuest lor aid. (Jan one, urrder these circinnstanccs, 
speak of the will to make a eharrgt^ of movtamnit, or of a positive 
elient-counselor ri‘lalionship? 

These (piestions c annot lu^ arrswered categorically with a simple* 
ves or no. A philosopliy ot gnidanec* predicat<‘d on tlie concept of 
self-help in a vital oc cupational problcair appears to be challenged 
seaioiisly in sitnalioiis in which the client rej(*ets help and wants 
to liave the expericnee done' and over with as (jrrickly as possible. 

Isxp(*ri(‘nc*(* in ps\ eliotlierapv indicates, ne\ (Ttli(*less, that peo- 
])Ii‘ can b(' helped exen il the\ tlr(*rnsc‘lvc‘s have' not asked for 
help in the first place, d his phenomenon l)C‘eom(‘s understandable 
if one* eonsidc'rs that ncMtlier the* acceptance nor the re*jectiori of 
the* therapeutic (*xpc‘i ieiic e* is e ver total. W’e* have already dwelt 
at some length on the* factors that liinde i the client from taking 
hel[) e*\en if he aetnalK uants it. Now it mav be* in order to ex- 
amine some* of the li ’ces that prompt him to accept he*lp even if 
the rc'cjiie'st lor assistanc'e did not orrgirrate with him. 

Le‘t ns consider t\xo h\ pothetieal situations: (cz) that in which 
the client comes to the* agc ncx with the* idea tlrat all he wants is 
to take some* \oeational te*sts, (h) that irj which the client comes 
for vocational assistanei* in order to establish his eligibiUtv for a 
hnsmc'ss loan, which is admmislered b\ a social agenev. 

In the* first instance* the clu*nt mas have .i tairlv definite idea 
tliat taking a b'w “ajUitmh* t( sts will help him to decide whether 
or not he* should (olle)w a paitic nlai plan e)i what he* is “I)est Stilted 
for.’ lie* has ne)t as \e*l, l)\ himse*If. c'xamined the* implications of 
his plan, the* conflicting fee*lings he max have abejiit his clioice, or 
his own stie*ngth and abihtx to earrx on. 1 'nr tlu*nnore, he max’ 
r(*gard the* c*onnsc*lor me*ie*Iv as a xocational e*\pert, cpialified to 
adxise on the* st(*ps to be* take*n. 

It max ri e|niie' se xoral inter xie*xvs to help the client come to the 
le ali/ation (hat occ upational planning consists in more* tl^ an test- 
ing. It max take* e'X e'li moie* time* ierr the client to assume re*sponsi- 
hility for his aeliems and to stop regarding th c'onnselor as an 
adxiee* give r. lUit as a result of a sneeessfnl expenienee in coun- 
‘>e*ling, although the* c'lie’iit came xxith a specific reepicst for testing 
or advice, he leaves the agency with a better understanding of his 
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problem and, it is to be hoped, with a greater ability to handle it. 
This is not analogous to the sales technique vvluux'bv a customer 
intent on buying a pair of socks leaves the stori' ladt*n with a suit, 
luit, overcoat, and shoes. What actually has liappeiu d is that the 
counselor has helped the client see the nature of his vocational 
problem and'nas placed the agency’s rc'scnirces b(‘fore him. It is 
exident that vocational assistance does not stop with vocational 
diagnosis. The second h\ potlu'tical case is based on tlu' assump- 
tion that tlu' clii'iit wants no help but conu'S to tlu' \ocational 
agency in order to me('t C(a tain requiiem»aits imposed upon him. 
The two cases are similar in that luatlu'r clitMit has conceived of 
vocational guidanci* as a lu'lpmg piocess. The first individual has 
focused (wclusix ('1 V on testing; tlu' s(‘cond person has n^jected 
even that limited aspe'et of the program. 

The skilled counselor ina\ be able to help the second client 
realize that the otlu'r ageiiex’s ie(|n<*st that he eonsult witli a 
vocational counselor is not unri'asonabh'. In so doing th(' coun- 
selor may haxe to identijx lnmst‘lf with tlu' iu‘gati\e feelings tlu* 
client max harbor toward tiu' agenex that mad(‘ the r(deiral. Isxen 
in an authoritarian seating tlie clitmt has fn‘(|uentlv tin* choice* be- 
txv’ceii doing something about his oc'cupational predicann'iit oi 
xvithdraxvmg fioin tin* xocational eounstding situation. Tin* coun- 
selor may haxe to be paitieularly careful to identify hims<*lf xxith 
the xvay the client fet'K about tin* r(*fi*rial ratln*r tlian \vith tin* 
agency xvhich made it. It is possible that tin* client has xvoike*d out 
some business plan xxhieh he thinks is sound. He max aetuallx le(*l 
that all h(* needs is tin* monex to finance* it. lb* b(*hex'('s In* can 
take care of tlie rest. This is an*dogous to tin* fiist situation, in 
xvhich tlu* client thinks that all he xvants is a t(*st or two. It is 
entirely possible that the first client nei'ds nothing but psycho- 
metric xerification; it is equally probable that the s(*(*ond client 
requires nothing but the cash. But neithf'r the client nor tin* 
counselor can know in advance* the value of any |)lan. The clii'ut 
has to be given an opportunity to reexamine his r(*f|uest in order 
to make a definite decision. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that vocational planning is 
possible in an authoritative relationship and n(*(*d not be contra- 
dictory to a philosophy of self-help. I’here are, of cour.s<*, indi- 
viduals w'ho regard the counselor and the agency with so mncli 
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preconceived liostility that it is pijic ticallv irnp()ssif)le to establish 
any kind of positive' redationsliij). Manv such persons, although 
p()ssil)ly in ne(*d of vocational hrip, are too distnr[)f‘d to plan 
(onstruetive'ly or to take' advantaji;(‘ ol profe ssional assistance even 

il it is e)fl(‘re(l to tlie'in. Such inelividuals nia\ also evince* rnanv 

^ ■% *' 

other prc'ssinj^ prejbleins outside the* vocational u alni wlicre, too, 
ilu'ir iiiiM'i tensions se*e'in to have' an inliibitorv e*flcct eai their 
(le'sire to liiint' al)out a clianji^e. Whe*n e*ire uinstanc('s ele'inanel it, 
thev ina\ c;o throui^h the* motions eil lie'inc; Ik'Ijx el l)v coiuplvinc; 
with the' ioimal re'ejuir^ments inipos(*el on them 1 )\ the* autheiri- 
taiian situation but still re*niain psvcholoi^ie alK untouchcel. h'ortu- 
iiate*l\', ri'Iative'lv few pe'ople' .in* ejiiite* se) e oiuplrtc in thear 
rejee tion ol helpine^ seiviees. In tlu*sc i.ire c.ts(s. one is pwibabK 
jiistilie'd in suspe-e tini^ i<itlie‘i s(*i ions jx'i sonalitv disturbance'. 

KKASSt^H.WCK 

|{(‘assurane*e as . me'ans eif ifssuat;ini^ anMctv pla\s a definite* 
jiait m the counse liiii; int(*r\ lew, pro\iele*d its roh* is cle'.irlv under- 
stood. 'riu'K' (‘\ist nniiH'ions situations wlie ii* an\ie*t\ stems treim 
tli<* clients lae k ot iiifoimation eir miseonce'ption alxmt some* 
iiii|)oitant matte*!'. A simple* state*me'nt ol liict mav Ix' beitli helpful 
and 1 e*assurm'j;. 

l e)! e*\am]de*, an ambitious veium^ busme’ssman spe*nds an un- 
( oiiil ol t.iblc \\ce*k \Ne)iuh’imi4 whethe*r a business loan for which 
lie' lias a|)|)h( d has be‘e*n ^iante*d, a ce)lle*^e* m.iii bce eniie's o’'\ie)Us 
[)e nelin!4 the' outcome' e)l his e'xaminatiems, an applicant foi .i job 
Is in a slate’ eif neivous agitation avN.utmi:; the* e inpleive'i s conlirma- 
(leni that he* has bee’ii hued Seime'tmu's the' counse'leir is m a peisi- 
tieiii te) impart the much-VNanted iiiloimation to the* e lie*nt and thus 
iclie‘\e* him ed man\ eloubts. Such r<‘assui aiice* eir confirmatie)n is 
not onl\ in place' but ae tnallv ele'sirablc. 

llo\\e*\er, the nee'd for reassurance' doe s not alwavs arise' enit e)f 
n lative'K simple situatieiiis that can Ix' hanelle el b\ impa linc; the' 
n’t|niie (l information or I)\ providin'^ the' clie nt with some' spc’cifc 
se t e)l fac tual data. Quite the e'emtiarv , tlic supp »t .uul le'assurancc 
sought are' usuallv an e'xpu'ssion ol an e'lnotiemal c'onllict of c'on- 
side'rable' duiatiem and inte'n.silv. lake* the olhci phas(\s of the' 
he ljnn'4 situatiem, the iu*ed for icassuiance' will pre)babl\ lie striic- 
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tured in an intellcctualizrd manner, with tlu' empliasis on a nar- 
row and rather ineonsc'qiu'ntial detail. The elienl is iisnally too 
fearful to express openly the dee p iiiiua- signifieanee of his prob- 
lem, the full iinpliealions of whieli might Ix' (piite unaeei'pt- 
able to him. He would much rather ha\(‘ tlie “expert ’ tell him 
what is the matter witli him or what s|X'c‘ilie action h(‘ is to tak(\ 
A person in distress at tiiiu's weleomt's bt ing told that things are 
not as bad as they appear or that theie is a luqipv ending to every 
story. 

But like every otlua* psyehologieal plfenomenon, reassurance 
does not possess a nniloim nu'aning to all pi'oplc. A maxi to be 
reassured usuallv stems from an imu'r anxietv which has not bi*cn 
dealt with bv the worker. It occurs lie([nentl\’ toward tlu' taiding 
pliase of the relationslhp. wlu n tlu' ( lieiit ieiua's new lears 

because of the approacliing tminination ol tlu' helping contacts. 
Although soiiK' progiass ma\ ha\e l)een madia the cliimt has b\ 
no means rcdiiKpiishcxl all his f(\us and clonbls. He ma\ ha\e 
merely held tlu'in in abexanci' peiuling tlu‘ outcome of tlu' inter- 
views or the psychometric piogiam. 

As the date ior tcamination diaws closei, tin* i lii nl ma\ be 
afraid at the prospect of carrying on alonca At (Ins point h(‘ may 
ask for reassurance once more' bv trv ing to place all the responsi- 
bility for his occupation. d choice on th(‘ connsi lor. In his attempt 
to prolong the counseling ladationship, hi* niav sav , “Von i(*allv 
didn’t tell me anvtlhng 1 did not aheadv know'’ f)r “So you think 
I ought to quit my present- job.’ In a s(*nse he is momentarilv re- 
gressing to the lev(*l vvhcie lu* was at the beginning of thi* fiist 
interview. Without (juitc reali/ing it, he hopes that, bv mini- 
mizing the value of the guidance proc i ss, he v\ill not onlv' induei' 
the counselor to continui* to oiler help but ac tii.illv compi l him 
to make definitive stat(*ments of a diagnostic, advisoiN, or r(\is- 
suring nature. It mav requin* consiih'rable self-disciphne on tlu* 
part of the coun.selor to bring the ending jdiase of the counseling 
sessions to an end in a manner acceptable to tin* client. W(* havi* 
seen that during the early stages of the counseling process it is im- 
perative that the client take the initiative for seeking help d(‘spite 
the resistant and negative f(‘elings that usually' accompanv helj) 
taking. During the ending phase the client, onci* more, has to tak(* 
an active part in the counseling procc.ss, only now he should direct 
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his efforts toward ending the relationship, ("onsidcirabk* ambiva- 
h'nce may Ik* ar()us(*d, for ending a nit'aningfnl contact inay be as 
dilficnlt as initialing it. It sfionld be recall(‘d that it was the client 
who originally consulted tin* counselor b(?caus(* he felt hr, needed 
assistance in the vocational area. Now it is again the client who 
wishes to terininatt^ the contact because he I)elieve^ he can con- 
tinue to function unassisted. In either instance it is the counselor’s 
responsi])ility to help tlu* cli(‘nt to l)ec()nie engaged in the relation- 
ship pi()cc*ss and to b(‘Coine disengaged Irom it. 

M()\ t‘inent in counseling does not proceed in 'a straight line*. 
Much more* often it can be an une*ve*n, spe)raelic de*\'e*lopinent 
characte*! ize*(l b\- sudde n insight anel as sudden re'grc'ssion. To use* 
the* v\ ell-known pliiase*, the* clie‘nt se)ine‘tune s has to ge t worse in 
Older to g(‘t be tti'r. An attitude* which implicitly calls for re‘assur- 
ance* can lhe*re'loi <* be* conside‘re*d as ])ait of the struggle* the client 
is expe rie'ncing with hims(*lf anel the* eemnse'lor. Nei amount of re- 
assui ane e* on the* |)ai t eil the* ce)unse*le)r w ill be (*fle('ti\ e*; if an\ thing, 
a loicibK e*\pie‘s.t '^ reassurane-l* in<i\ l^ive* a blocking ellect on 
tlie* client and ac tualb hanipe*r his e*xpression of fee lings. 

What is the* client actualK saving whe‘n he* asks, ‘‘Is my boy 
iioimaiy ’ "Am I colle ge* iiheti'iial? ’ "W hat would \ou suggt‘st 1 
do now .■"" Doe'S he* reallv behe've for a moment that a re*plv to his 
([iie*stion will lice; him niiiaculousK of his cares, eir is it rather 
Ins wav e)f grappling with a pioble’in which is bevond his prese'iit 
*‘tiength.-* It is e'sseiitial th.it the* coun^e*lor recognize the* fe*eling 
tone of the eiuestion i.ithe i ih.m its hter.il mc'anmg. It o'quires 
considerable* sell-disciphne* on the* jiait ol the* e'ounselor lU* to be* 
swaved bv the impulse to he*lp the* client bv taking his problem 
.iwav lioni him. Hv te'lhng the* client not to vvoirv, the* counselor 
in so manv wouls su^gi sts that the* problem is not worth worrving 
about or is not the ie*, thus coinple‘te*lv disre garding its me*anmg to 
the* c'lie'iit. It is at this point that it would be extiemelv helpful if 
the* ce)unse*l()r ie*aliz(’d that the* question raise*d by the client, al- 
though diie*ct and spe'cific in nature, is but an iutclle*ctuali/ed 
abstrac tion of the* real problem that disturbs him. verbally ex- 
pre*s.se*d cjue stion c annot be ecpiatexl with the anxiety it reprc'sents. 
riiis is one* of the* re*asons whv handling emotional problems in- 
te*lle'ctuallv is so ine*IFt*ctive. Demonstrating logic*allv the irration- 
ality of a phobia or a compuUicm is of no therapeutic value; by 
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the same token, reassuring tlie client that his problem is not real 
denies him the right to seek assistance witli it. 


WINNING C G N 1 ’ I D K N C E 

In tlu' litei^itini' on vocational guidance one often encounters 
the admonition tliat before attempting to counsel it is nect'ssary 
to win the e(nifidence of the client. Presumably, once confitli'uce 
is won, the ( lient will express himself more freely, state tlie nature 
of his eonllict with less hesitation, and become more amt nable 
to tlie counselor’s suggestions. This tlu'ory is methodologically 
related to the (piestion of rapport and reassurance, for winning 
confidenc e' is e'ssc ntialK' a dev ic'e intended to allay anxictv within 
the client. Like K'assurance it is likelv' to lail in its objective' and 
ma\ actnallv block, ratlu'r than piomote, expie'ssion. 

1 do not UK'an to eonvev the' impie'ssion that rap[)ort or eonfi- 
dence in tlu' connse'lor is nnuece'ssai v or harininl in a woikm^ 
re'lation''hip, Oiiite* the' c't^nliarv, a warm nnderstandmg .uul tins! 
in the' counselors gi'iinme clesiie to h<‘l[) are* the' conu'i stone's for 
a pc'isoiial and ye*t pi ofe'ssional relationship. However, e'stablish- 
mg a rapport and winning e'onfide'iice' Ix t'ome stumbling bloc'ks 
when thev are treate*d as an end in th('msi'lv(‘s. A counselor wlio 
is free* from preconce'iv ed ideas about the* c lie'iit or what is gofxl for 
him need not fe'c'l gniltv about his env n attitudes. Similarly, a 
counselor who sinceielv bclic've's in the* clie'ut’s e apacitv for sell- 
help and respects the latte'r’s tight to have* ncg.itive' fe’e'lmgs about 
the* voc ational proc c'ss does not liave* to re'soi t to .irtificial elevie c's 
calculated to lull the client into a slate' of lalse* se'cniitN' fbfk/). 

Distinct, like* anv other feeling or attitude* (‘vpiesse’d bv the 

client, has to lx* ini't and handled as a pait of the* ii'ahlv of the 

counseling situation. 1 he eonnse lor cannot very well say to tlx* 

client in so man\ woids, “I want you to trust me*’' (;r “I^em’t be 

afraid to t(*ll me; what we* say he're* is strictly confidi'utial.” The 

• ✓ 

counse'lor must ueogm/e that the' client may be* unwilling iir 
unable* to share* with him ceitam f<icts about himself f)r his past 
If this be so, the counse lor should indicate to the client that it is his 
right to confide* m him eir to witlihold as much as h(' desires. Such 
an attitude is like ly tei K'dnee* the* guilt the* clic'iit may experienci* 
from holding back information he is not re'ady to give. Instead 
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of iirginj.^ tho client, "Tell rnc* all^ about it,” the conns(*l()r inav 
say to tlu' client in effect, "You may tell me \vliat(*v(*T you wish 
about yourself. You need not 1<;11 me things you avr not ready to 
disclose.” 

Such an altitude is in sharp contrast with that l^v which the 
counselor makes a studi(‘d effort to create^ a psychological setting 
wliich will impe l the client to say more than he is re adv to. 7 h(‘ 
iiicxpcrience'd ( onnselor may subtly cajole, threaten, or bribe tlu 
client into shaiing with him matters he would rathe r not discuss. 
The inter\ iew theai be‘C‘(jm(\s counselor-diiected, with the* clie'ut 
taking little' responsibility for what is taking place. As a matte r of 
fact, eince* the* client be'gins to fe'cl that he' is bi'ing maiiipnlateal 
inte) (liNiilging facts lu' de)cs not wish te) disclose', hc' inav react to 
the' ce)nns('le)r by withdrawal. 

I.aek of trust in the* veicational weirker, the age-ne y, or the' \oca- 
tional proce'ss itself must be* vie'weej as a part of the* woiking regal- 
ity. Such a lack of faith eanne)t be chsie gaide el b\ the* coimseloi. 
(^)nite' the’ contouy, :t must be* me*t anei handled like* an\’ othei 
attitude' eir fe*e‘ling e’xpre'ssed by the* elie nt. 

Taking lu'lp is difficult. It may be* particiiIarK unple'asant for 
a fimelanu'ntally inse’cure and anxious individual. We* have .il- 
rcadv spoken of the conflicting force-s that prompt a I'x isein to see’k 
assistance* and to ie*je'et it at the* same* time'. Dining the* first inter- 
view the* e lu'iit mav piove* tei be* de’in.mding and aggrc'ssiv e', oi 
he* may be* complete’Iv submi'ssive, mamtaming the' “vou know 
best ’ altitude. It mav be* e asv te) ‘e'stabhsh a rapport ’ v' h an 
aitieukite* elvnamie' individual. It mav be* cepiallv' c’asv te) "w i the* 
e oiifiele nce* ’ of a de'pende*nt, trusting elu'iit vvliose’ ve*iv nassiv itv 
sterns from his fe'ar of beeoining personallv involved in the' coun- 
se lnig re’lationship. 

\'erl)al fliu*ncv and [loise* e>n the part of the c'lie'iit, althougli 
siigge'stive' of a "good lapport,” mav be* de'void of fe'elings or inne'r 
Mieamng. Thc'\' mav be* but a piote'c tive de’vice' against tlie' perte'ii- 
liallv' thicatening couiHeling jiroce'ss. Tire moment the "ive or 
pme'lv inle'llectual attitude is pie'iee'd, the' clie'nt may become 
dele'fisivc and liostile. The goeid rappoit may be geiiu'. but the 
clie’iit ina\' be* beginning to take hold of the real situation. 

It mav be a gre'at deal inoie* ple'asant for both tlu* cenmselor and 
the clie'nt to conduct the interview on a “genth'inanly” level. 
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where the problems are disci]ssed in an impersonal and almost 
scholarl)' manner. Hut such counseling is also singularly incflec- 
tive. The rapport may be exei^llent, the confidence* mav be com- 
j^letelv won, and yet the client is me'ielv participating in an in- 
teresting an^ warm chat. It is almost axioniatic that wlu‘nevcr 
the inter\ iew becomes too congenial, the counselor is not “hitting 
the mark.” Real helpfulness cannot be achieved without some* dis- 
comfort, resistance, or even pain. The more* meaninglul the voca- 
tional pr()C(‘SS, the* Ic'ss pheasant it is lik(*l\ to be. 

In a eounse'ling situatieJii, the workt'i* floes not atlemj^t to “put 
over” anvthiiuj on tin* client. If the client is fearful, tlu* counselor 
recognizes the dvnamics und(‘rl\ing such fears; if tin* client re- 
sists change, the counselor e\'pr(*sses his imd(‘rstanding that It'av- 
ing the old for tin* new is olU‘n difficult and painful. In short, he 
does not minimi/(* the validitv of the clicait’s Ie(‘lings but tri(*s to 
work with them. The* counselor d(‘als with vvliat is, lx* it lack ol 
trust, unacceptiince of self, iinu'alistic* ort iipational aspiiations, oi 
profound feelings of inatlecjuacv* d'his is the U‘alit\ loi both tlu* 
client and the counselor that has to be* iac(‘d and ch alt with. 
Winning confidence as a ti’chnicpK' has no plac-c in a gc‘nuinel\ 
straightforward relationship, in which both workc’r and client 
trv to work on a disturbing piobh'rn. The client will ind(‘<’d de\t'l()|) 
confidence in himsedf and tlu* counselor once lie Ix'conies a part ol 
the helping process. Lack of trust or confidence m othf‘rs often 
stems from inability to trust ones(‘lf. This condition cannot be 
overcome bv denving its eVisti'iice. It has to be laced and woiked 
with as an integral part of the total problem. 

AD\ ICE 

Perhaps no concept is as firmlv rooted in vocational guidance 
as that of advie(*. Advice* is the pivot on which a grt at dccd of occu- 
pational planning appears to turn. This is not to say that its weak- 
ness as an empirical m(‘thod has not been recognized by numerous 
workers in the field. William.son (270) speaks of its inefF(*ctiveiu*ss 
time and again, and Jones whimsically remarks, “It is n<*ver safe 
to give advice except when you know that the other fc‘llovv will 
not follow it” (147, p. 268). 

There are several reasons why direct advice s(*ems to lend itself 
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parliciilarly to iho kind of v'ocational guidance that is not too con- 
cerned with tlie question of thc^ dynamics of tl)e helping process, 
llecausc it is frt'quently specific, it may produce the illusion that 
practical help is Ix ing ofhaed. Perhaps (wen more important is 
the fact that it is easy for the* counselor to give advice*. Advice 
giving may not only satisfy some of tlu* counselor’s ^authoritarian 
needs hut also relieve him of having to struggle with the client’s 
doubts and indecisiv(*ncss. Giving advice is the layman’s way of 
handling the* probhan. The* l(‘ss piof(‘Ssionally trained the* coun- 
se‘lor is, the moK* lik(‘l\ he is to r(*sort to advice' as a direc t expedi- 
ent. Pejgers (201, p. 22) note's corrcctlv that such e xpre'ssions as 
“If I were you . . . “I would suggest . . aie* e-sse'ntially 
foims of advice and ps\cliologically eejeiivak nt to the more direct 
loi ms. 

Aebic'c giving as a part f)f (he vocatii)nal guidance process is 
preelit ate'd on se‘\e*ral ini[)licit assumptions, some e)f which are; 
(a) The ce)unselor knotes what is “goe)d” fe)r the clieait or what 
geiieial plan of he' should follovv- (h) The counselor is 

i"(’a(l\ to assume* tin* responsi])iht\ lor botli succt'ss and failure* 
sieiiiining fn»m his advice. ((') The clie'iit is ready and able to 
m<ik(' use* of the* aelvice*. Tlie'se* points de se'ive fiutlicr consider- 
ation. 

\\\* liave* alre*adv de'alt with some of the* dvnamics that accom- 
panv soeational assistance'. It lias bec'ii indicate'd that adults usu- 
alK find it ddfieult to ask le^i help. The' counselor, lu) matte'r he)vv 
s«'nsiti\(* eir skilli'd, canneit be' lamiliar with all the* lactors that 
brought tUU' einc paitie ulai ineli\ idual into his office'. One' S; vsie^n 
e)r, for that matte*r, sex cod sessieins with the' clie*nt still le*a\ e' a 
tn iue-nelous ameiunt of psxchic mate'iial unexplore’d. The admini- 
stration of a fe'W psvchome'tnc tests e)r a highlv comprehe*nsi\ e 
hatte'ix will she'd but a few fe'eblc' lavs of light in Stygian elarkiu'ss. 
Mve'i s aelmonishe's the c'ounse'le)r, “llefoie intcrvic'vving a man, \ ou 
should le*aiu all about him that ve)u can” ISO. p. Io6). This is 
neithi'r possible nor de sirable’. In working with a client tlu e'oim- 
se lor has te> acce pt the fact that he* is vxorkmg with a small portion 
of the total indiv idual— the pe^itie)n the client cave's te^ re'x eal. That 
the counse'lor has a pieife ssional obligation to attempt io uneovc'r 
those aspe'cts of the' e hent’s lile* which he is not readv to discuss 
is e|ue.stional)le. At no time is the* objective evidence sufficiently 
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complete, or for that matter valid, to cnal^le the counselor to state 
with any degree of certainly that the client will succeed in a par- 
ticular endeavor. The counselor can improNc on his vocational 
prognostications vvlien his findings are stated negatively; i,c., he 
can be reasonably confident that a person with an IQ of 60 is not 
likely to graduate from college, that a man scoring in the first 
percentile on a finger-dexterity test will not succeed as a watch 
repairman, or that a one-legged person will probably fail as a 
tightrope walker. 

Possibly more important than a comprehensive diagnosis of 
tlie client's \ocational potentialities is an appraisal of his pc'K'cp- 
tion of liimself, /.e., the extcmt to which lu' is able to ntili/e that 
which he knows he posst'sses. Does he see himself as bold or timid, 
as intelligent or mediocre, as a tradesman or professional? W hat 
are liis vocational goals in relation to self-acceptanca*? In short, 
what is his realitv, and how docs lu* fit into it? Thert' is a dis- 
tinction betw(uai an obj(*c‘ti\'e diagnosis and a subjeetix c p(‘rcep- 
tion of self (207); \\hev‘as the psychologist mav b(‘ conci’rned 
with tlu' fornu r, the counselor is mon' int(‘rest('d in tlu* latt(‘r. 
This is und(‘rstandal)l(‘ in terms of respective functions, and the* 
fact that the helping procc'ss must always begin with the client's 
point of vie\\\ rather than with scientific facts as see n bv the 
psychologist. 

This does not mean that the counsellor bv virtue of his knowl- 
edge of the different occupational fie^lds and his awan'iicss of the 
strengths and W(‘akness(*s of tlu' client cannot form an opinion as 
to the client's probable success in cariying out a particular plan. 
But there* is a basic differeaice between the* ce)nnsele)r’s b('lie*f about 
the feasibility e)f an undertaking and the* e’lient's acce'ptanee* of 
this view. It has been state*d time* and again, in vocational guiel- 
ance literatuie, that an intelle*ctual e*xplanation e)r interpretatiem of 
objectively established facts does not ne*ccssarily enable tlu* 
client to change his attitude or ceuirse* of actie)n. One e)f the coun- 
selc^r's major contributions lies not in his diagnostic skills, not in 
his knowlexlge ejf the world of work, but in the cxtf?nt to which he 
is able.* to help the client e*ffect a change. 

Thus far we liave stressed the fact that the eoun.selor can 
never be in full pe)ssession e)f all the rcliwant facts. Wdiat would 
the situation be if threiugh some magic the counsele>r knew' all 
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there is to know about the cli(‘nt:? Would this justify advice- 
oriented counseling? Ev(‘n if the counselor could rr^alistically 
appraise the vocational picture*, such an evaluation would not 
be of much value! to the clii‘nt. Advice, in the psychological sense, 
repre'sents the* imposition of one pe'rson’s set of ideas upejn another 
pe'ison. It disregards the client s right to hold on to his own plans 
(45). faet that the client fr(*(|uently ma\ ask lor advice and 
assure the* couns(*l()r that this is n‘ally all he* needs, e‘specially 
since he has ne) concre'te jdans of his own, still cjoe's not prove 
tliat advice will be elfeefive*. Such an attitude* ma\ be* suggestive 
of the clie*nt’s inability to face* his proble‘ins, rathc'r than of liis 
K'adine'ss te) fedlow explicit instructie)ns. Ko matte*r liow cogent 
and realistic the* suggestiems mav be*, the* clie*nt will almost in- 
\anablv le)llow his e)\\n plan. Or if he* goes ihre^u^li tlie* motion^ 
of cann ing e)ut the* counselor’s d(‘cisie)ns, ps\ che)le)gicallv it will 
always be* sonie‘e)ne e‘lse‘\ choica* and he'nce* iinsatisfactoia' to him. 

Le ss e*\[)e‘rie‘nced counse'le)is mav at times be* teinjUc'd to sug- 
g(*st concre'te* actioii Toi the* che*nt te) fe)ll(AV. Tlie* adult clie*nt ina\’ 
llu*n counte*!' bv sa\ing, "I trie*d it alre aeb, l)ut it doe's not lu'lp.” 
thus pre)jeeting his failure* e)n the* e e)unsele)r from the* stait K\e’n 
whe ‘11 the* client assumes a complete*l\ reccptixe and dependent 
attitude*, profc'ssing that he has no notion uhatsoc's e*r le garding 
his vocational preference's, he* is likc'lv to oppose spe*cific‘ sugges- 
tions the* counselor ma\ make. I'he re'ase)ns whv an adult elie'iit 
cannot feirmulatc* a c‘e)nere*le* vex’atie)iial plan are not. as a rule*, 
his ignoiance of occupational tacts or inal)ilit\ to appi.iise his in- 
tclle'ctual pote*iitialitic*s. The true* causes tor his vocational inch*- 
cisioii must be sought in the* inner conflicts be*tvve*en his aspirations 
.md le'alitv, in his inability to mobilize his strengths eir to utilize* 
his asse'ts, in the anxietv-engendering foices that block him in 
viituallv e*ve*ry undertaking. A counselor who can rc'cogni/t* the* 
psvche)le)gical dynamics underlving a vocational probKin should 
be able to see readilv enough whv', even from a tlu'oritical 
standpoint, advice giving is bound to be ineHeclivc* as a counseling 
le'c'lmicpie. Most adult clients do not come to a vocational age'iuy 
b(*caiis(‘ they lack wisdom in solv ing their occupational problems; 
they coinc! bc*cause they are unable* to apply satisfactorily their 
steire of knowledge and expedience. Consequently, prov iding them 
with specific information is not likely to help them significantly. 
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for it is not infonnalion por.se tliat tlu'v lack, l)iit rather the 
ability to use that winch thev already possess. 

The next point to b(' considered is the responsibility the coun- 
selor assumes when he gives advice. In advising, the counselor 
implicitly takes over the client’s problems and ai rives at a rela- 
tively independent solution. He thus denies the client an oppor- 
tunity to grapple with his dilemma— an experi('nce which often 
proves to be of therapeutic value. Instc'ad of helping the client 
grow as a result of his contact with the agcaicy, tiu' aclv iec'-giving 
counselor tends to discourage the clicait from active* pai tieipation. 
The client’s owm impulses and fcH'lings tend to become* bloekc'd; 
he figuratively steps aside and lets the c‘eMmse*le)r de^ the* planning 
for him. Once the client withdraws from the connsi'ling situatiem, 
the entire experie‘nce is doomed te) failure*; fe^r the re* c an be* ne'ithe'r 
process, nor movement, ne)r relationship w ithe)nt the clie-nt's aetive 
participation. 

Some counselors may feel that thev, as v ocational e*xpe*rts, kne)w 
what is good for the* client. Thev mav liolel fnrthe'r that it is not 
necessary for the client to go thre)ugh the paiidul e*xp('rie*nce* of 
being helped in e)rder to attain certain occupational e)l)je*C‘tive*s 
These counselors may take the* positie:)n that, once the client has 
applied to them for veicational assistance, it is their resj)oiisibiIit\ 
as counselors to give sound advice base el e)n the*ir professie)nal 
training and knowledge. Couns('lors who r(‘ason thus tak(‘ a grav e* 
responsibility upon thems(*lves. Perhaps (*ven more* important 
from the clients standpoint is the* fact that an advi('(*-guid(*d 
counselor will, at bc'st, assist tlu* former with a spi'cific* and piob- 
ably relatively insignificant issiu*. Tlu* cli(*nt as a K sult of his 
counseling experience wall not have haiiu'd to ntili/e his own 
strengths and resources. As soon as new issiK*s or (jiu*stions 
arise, he will be tempted to return to tin* conns(*lor for further 
advice and guidance simply because he has never leanu'd to use 
himself in a new situation. 

Vocational advice, aside from being incompatible with the 
pliilosophy of self-help, poses certain practical considerations. As 
a private individual, the counselor may in a nonprofessional 
capacity give advice. As a professional counselor, in the employ of 
an accredited agency, however, he bears a responsibility to the 
client, the institution that employs him, and the comirumity. He 
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slioiild not be placed in a position wliere bis advice might prove 
to he detrimental to the welfare of the client. This is not to sug- 
gest that non-advice-orient(‘d sei\'ic(‘ is in a position to “guarantet* 
a snccessfnl vocational outcome. As previously indicated, tla 
counselor and the agemey can assume the responsibility for offer 
ing vocational assistance, but not for the consequ(*nces. A voca 
tional service* that lu'lps the client to arrive at his own plans i - 
I(‘ss likely to lay it.S(df opem to criticism than the agency that pro 
vides th(' clicait with a specific blueprint. 

The last point to 1h‘ Vxamined in comu'ction with advice- 
orientt'd counseling is tlu‘ (juestion of its t'dectiveness as a psy- 
ehological dynamic*. As aheiidv implital, advice-centered guid- 
ance is predicated (ju the assumption that once tlu* client becomes 
aware of his own assets and limitations, as wc*ll as of tlu' occiipa- 
(ional oppoitunilic's in a particular fie ld, he is rtaidy to go ahead 
with his plans. 

Th(‘ theoretical fallacv of the above* hvpolhesis is discussed by 
hank when he* t^’‘'Li..gnish(*s lK*tv\een trr|h and reality (195, p. 
247). Hank holds that "tiuth is what I belie've* or affirm, doubt is 
denial or re*je‘ction. Hut the re'alitv wliic li pe*ne‘ti at(*s consciousness 
through our sense organs can influence* us onlv bv wav of the 
eme)tional life and becomes either trutli e)r falsehood aecord- 
iiigb'. . . . Kve*n the* pure‘lv .sense)rv consciousness is nejt mc*relv 
n'cepti\e*, but is gnide*d and restricted b\ will. 1 see e)r hear what 
f want to, not wdiat is.’’ 

l^aily e*\peric*nc't‘ with clie*nts is rc*plc*tt* with instances that 
te‘nd to support Hank’s state*im*nt. One has onl\ to recall the atti- 
tudes some clic'iits take awa\ watli them. I'lns is pai ticularh re- 
ve'aling in the case ol adol(‘scc*nt.s wlio sliare tlie*ir impressions 
with their parc'nts e)r other members of the familv. One free|uentl\ 
he*ars such rc’inarks as "You told mv son not to go in fe)r medicine, 
hut advise'd him to take? up engineering. ’ d liis despite* tlu* fact that 
the counselor may have spe*nt a whole* hour c'xplaining patiently 
that he doc'.s not “give advice ' and that it is up to tlie client to 
decide what occupatie^n to choo.se. Similaily, a careful explana- 
tion of an interest pattern such ;is is revealed by the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Hecord mav be distorted by the client in order to suit his 
needs. Although the counselor may have stressed the fact that the 
test indicates patterns of interests rather than of abilities, the 
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client may hlissfiillv conclude, “I guess I am good in sciences." 
Psychometric data and other ohjectixe evideuct' may be disre- 
garded by the client as so much rubbish if thev happen to be at 
\aiiance with his total goals and luu'ds. A young man intent on 
studying dentistry, lor example, is not going to be deterred from 
liis couist' 6f action b\' a set of tests that snggt'st that he is not 
likely to meet even the minimal college t'ntrance standards. Onl\ 
icct*ntl\' we cam(' across a dull \'oung man whose goal in lib* 
was to Ix'come a machinist. The fact that, actordiug to the tests, 
he lacked eacli and e\ (‘i\ attribute clnrt actm istic ol a successful 
mechanic meant \ ei\‘ little to him. Some pco[)U‘ sta in to be abh* 
to rejc'ct facts as compli't(‘l\ as if tliev had n('\t‘r existed. 

The counscKa* ina\’ occasionallv ('iKountcr situations wIktc 
Inight, capable, and energetic \oung pta^ple do conu* for a verili- 
cation ot their abilities. 'rlu'V art' inttat'sttal in tlu' si‘r\ ic(‘ as an 
intellectual cxptaicncc. The tt'sts art* a stimulating cliallenge. 
Some of these clicmts happc'ii to bt' in a financialK fortunate po- 
sition, with an abundai^ca' of gtHxl contacts in dillt itmt busint'ss 
and professional aiea^. \\’hat(‘\(‘r tht‘ii' plans ma\ b(‘. tlu‘V lia\c 
little concern about theii iuiurt's. d'he couust'liug interview odeis 
them an oppi^rtunity to demonstrate to thmust'Ues iind the eoiiu- 
sclor th(*ir poist\ good judgment, and suj)eiior ac umen, d litw art‘ 
so confident in tlu'iiisc'hes that thev aetuallv wt'lonu' suggi'stioiis 
‘ fioin abo\ (\ ’ Thev feel sufficitaitlv sc'ciih' not to lx* djstuibed bv 
th(‘ C()unseh)r’s duectiveness as long as he inlorms thmu of wliat 
thev aheadv know and >v’hat thev want to hc-ar. Sudi CMses aie, 
however, in a distinct mmoiitv. 

Th(' inajoiitv ol applicants are not itatain of tlieir occ upational 
plans, tluw are disturbed bv the anihiv alenci* mhen iit in cweiv 
situation, and thev inav not have tin* strength to lace the voca- 
ticmal realities about them. It is indeed dilficult lor a voung adult 
to accept the fact that tin* two wans of stinggle in .ui ('iigineeiing 
school must come to an unsuc’ccsslul (aid Ix'cause he never had 
the abiliti('s to cairy him through a four -\ ear progr.un. Nor is it 
easy for par( iits with high professional aspirations for their son 
to accept the fact that he is not evtai college matra ial. No amount 
of intell(*ctuali/.ing will hc'lp the clnait acca^pt hiinsell for what lx* 
is. Attitude's, deep-seated wishes, and psychological dcfc'use 
mec hanisms cannot be handled on the stia ngth of logic alone. No 
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aiTioiint of ()l)j('( tivo psyc liomelric evidence will convince a client 
that a certain plan is doomed to failure if his heart is set on such 
a plan. Faiui years of eni]:)iri(‘al evid(‘nce are sometimes insuffi- 
cient to convince' a person that lu' is striving against his best 
interests. 

The fact that ad\ ic(‘ is d('(‘med an inefice trial lielpirig technirjue 
lu'cd not cast any re'flt'ction on the value of obje ctive' data in the 
counseling situation. Factual informatieju ma) be' seriously mis- 
nseel if diie'cte'el against the* che'nt’s emotional set. It may be' 
e'mi)le)\e'd ce)nstructi\'e“ly* if the' (“omise'loi is \ve)iking with the 
clie’ut, rathe*r than against him. Hesihtx is alwavs a phe*ne)me‘ne)- 
lergic’al e'xpe'iie'ne e' (cf. p. 25.^ ). Obje e tiv e* data and the vercatieinal 
counse'lerr are' a p.u t e)l th.it e'xpe'i ieaice'. F\e‘n ael\e*rse? test e'vide'iice' 
ean be use-el pe)sitive‘l\ il the- clie-nt is he lpe-d te) pe‘rcei\e' the e-n- 
tiie’ \oe‘atie)nal situatiem, ne)t as a ch.ille iige' anti a battle-, but as a 
sclf-initiate'el lie-l|n'ng pieice ss. It is be-tause' e)l the*se iiuariably 
pre'se'iit ne'gati\e attitude*s that it is usualK se) difficult to sustain 
1 he lping re-lationslhp. 'rhe- ceiunstT)!' who is not c eimple-le-h' at- 
tune-el to tlie- attilueie s and le e lmgs uhic^i the' clie-nt ma\' be e'x- 
prrssmg dm mg tlie- inte i\i<'\\ is hke-K to stre-ngthen the latte*r\ 
re|ee tie)n of the laetual mini matiein anel Ins te-nde ncA to ne-gate- 
die potentialK liel|)tul aspe c ts of the piogi.uu. AdMce', e*speci.d!\’ 
il ee)uehed m ilnt‘eti\e teams. ma\ s(i\e- as a nneleais aieiund 
which the' the ait ean mobih/e his negatiM' fee-hngs: wheai pitte'd 
.ig.unst an e-me)ti()nallN ehaige el itlca, aeKiee- is eit no \ ahie what- 
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Tllf-: DIAC.NOSI IC AIMM’.OACH 

In tiu' preceding ( lKi[)t( r rcOn (‘iK (‘S Iia\(‘ been made to lu*lp- 
(’(‘ntt‘r(‘d coiinsclinii; .is .i toirn ot \ocMlioiial assistance whicli 
f()ciis(‘s priinaiilx on the aspi'C'ts ol the proci^ss ratlier 

than on dia'j;n()sis AltliouL^li nondia'^nost i(‘ eouiisi'lini^ does not 
di'iiv th(* \alue of )ha'eli\(‘ e\ ideiiee .is sieured throin^h tests and 
other iiH aiis, it snlioidin.ites siieli infoi in.ition to the client’s al)ilil\' 
to owTi it ( /.e., aca.epl it on an emotional le\(*1) and iis(' it in 
foimiil.itm^ his \o(\itionaI |)Ian. It was fni th(‘rnioie stressinl that 
it IS not neei’ssaiA' to know e\(‘r\ tiling about tie' client or his p.ast 
to be \ ocation.dK’ helpinl (^)n\eis(d\, an inipresswe aecninula- 
tion of information about tlu' client nei’d not bi' of d(‘cisi\e \ aliK* 
III h('l|^m^ him make an occupational div ision. A comprelK ii'^ni' 
and piecise dne^nosis m no wa\ implii's tliat the tia atnu nl that 
follows will b(‘ of coiiinnnsm all' caliber, \s ih^i^eis ( 20 k . 25' 
eorri'C'tlv points out, th('i.ip\ is not "diagnosis m rl‘\l■I^e. 

On the other li.ind, it would be theoietualK impiws’bU' and, 
from tlu' [iiactical standpoint, undesiiable to iiile out all M'sti^c's 
of diagnosis in vocational omdanca'. d hi' i[nestion is not wlu'ther 
to dia^nosi' oi not (ISS) but lathei what tlii' function of diagnosis 
in till* hidpine piocess is (aiinbeie ( 111, p. O notes that “it is 
nnfoitunate when ap|noaches to tieatment aie dislinauislu'd fiom 
each otiu'r on the basis of acc ptaiu e or rt'ji ctioii ol u.d^^nosis. ' 
Oiaenosis pla\ s a definite* role in vocational Guidance, but os 
role* has been vastlv ovi'irati’d. A luller coiisidi .ation of tlu* place 
of diagnosis in guidance* follows. 
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Diagnosis as a feature of the liealing art has been revered since 
the days of Hippocrates and Calen. It was held in unquestionable^ 
esteem during the Middle Ages, and even today it is considered 
an essential aspect of the therapeutic process. In tlu' olden days 
the magus would visit the patient, scpiint at his urine, and then 
solemnly aifnoimcc the name of the maladv first in Latin, then in 
th(‘ vernacular. The purpose of tlu' present discussion is not to 
ascertain the \alue of diagnosis in medic ine but rather to trace 
the effc'ct of medical thinking on the ncnmu'dical helping profes- 
sions and on \ bcational guidance in parUeular. It has alrc'ady been 
pointed out how’ vocaticmal guidance, bv virtue' of its being one 
of the latest additions to the helping disciplines, found itself in 
a position wlu i(‘in it had to learn a great deal from ps\chiatr\, 
psvchologN', and social casc'work. As it absorbed the philosophies, 
skills, and teclmicjues irom the other arc'as, it iiuorporati'd into its 
own structure* both dt'sirable and unsuitable fc*atures ol (*acli 
field. Vocational counselors did not alwa\s pause to examine the 
applicability of every cjuiracteristic as it was takc'U ovt'r. It was 
rather nai\el\' assumc'd that a tc'chnicpie appropriate* to, le't us 
sa\\ nit'dicine was e([uallv applicable to vocational guidance. 

Alexande'r and French fe)rnmlate clearlv the obje*cti\e‘s of psy- 
chodiagiiosis (7, p. 110) bv stating, “In diagnosis, we wish to ob- 
tain a ps\ eliodvnamie explanation of the* clie'nt’s difTieulty— how 
and vvh\ it arose, what present and pre\ ions factors contribute*(l 
to it, and what, if anv, possibilities for solution are now^ available*. ’ 
Implied in this state*ment is the* ide*a that knowing a great deal 
about the etiologN e^f the problem will c*nablc‘ the* the*rapist to 
help bring about a de*>iral)le change. 'l'he*rc can be* little ejue'stion 
that therapists so oru'uted have helped tluiir patie*nts with the* 
diflere-nt proble*ms that de*manded atte*ntion. It re*mains to be 
dc‘monstrated. howeve'r, that a full understanding of the voca- 
tional d\namics by the counselor contributes to a bc*tter occupa- 
tional adjustme'ut (T the* client. ICven if it were possible for the* 
therapist to grasp fully “the way in vvhicli the (‘go attempts to 
balance the conflicting forces of superego, id, and external reality ” 
(134, p. 63), tlnre is no a.ssurance that such a conc(*ptualization 
on the part of the therapi.st will in its(*lf help tlu! patient. 

As a corollary, the counselor’s relativ(’ly thorough understand- 
ing of the client’s interests, aptitudc?s, and aspirations and even 
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some aspects of liis emotional make-iip ncf'cl not in any sens(' 
salegnard or facililat(' tlie laOpnig pliase of llu* situation. IVac- 
tilioners in gniclance ai(^ only too familiar willi tfu* (iV(T-pr(.‘seijt 
plienomenon of cIk iiIs pcnsisUmlly s( (‘king to attain (Kxupational 
or educational ol)j(‘cti\es which arc lar l)(‘\ond tlu ir K'acli. Sonn* 
clients will go from om* \'ocational ag( ncy to anotltc r and rc'fjucst 
aplitnd(‘ t(‘sling, with tli(‘ vain hop(? that lh(‘ new tests may con- 
tradict or dis|)r()\'e tlu* older findings. Otlna' clients, when con- 
fiont(‘d with a psyelionu'ti ieally (‘stablislu'd mita\ orahlc* prognosis, 
may disu'gaid it eoniplet(‘ly and procia'd with* their nmealistic 
original plans. \\)eati()nal eonnselois at tinu's fail to s(‘(’ the 
dvnainies undeilsing such a re(|ih st for fmtlu‘r testing and eon- 
tinne with additional diagnostic ation as if an aecmate appraisal 
could ever take the place of la Ip. 

'rhe cm rent c'onsensus among eonnselois is that the significant 
lcatui(*s of th(‘ hel])ing pioc<‘ss he not in the application of a 
paiticular doctrine' hut rallua' in the* mannc'r m which tlic' client 
and the weaker eniplox' ihemseKcs in iclalionsliip to t‘ach othca. 
Adh(‘rence to *m\ one sc hool do(‘s not in itself determine the' out- 
cOiiK'. ddi(‘re are competent eonnselois in e\ei\ ich ologicsd cain[). 
just as there' exist piolc'ssional noncaitilu s and ignoi ainus(‘s. d'hc' 
prc'seait woik clex's not attempt to point out thi' road of exehisi\i' 
saKation. Instc'ad it endeavors to suhmit a rationale' in which the* 
helping aspe'cts of the sen ice will su[)[)lant in emphasis the' diag- 
nostic and ('\ .iluatix (' chaMe tei isties of vocational guidaiiet' whicli 
api^eai to he to the’ fore' todav. 

W'hv diagnosis should [dav sue-h an impoilant loh* in t* e minds 
of many counselms hc’conu’s C|mte' unde'rstiiiulahh* if . lu* eon- 
siclc'is the fact that as a new piofessiou voesitional gnidaiue has 
ne)t had an oppoitunitv to de've'leip a jdnlosophv and a methodol- 
ogy of its own. In me’dic ine', fe)r example*, emphasis is ])lac('el on 
gc'iiesis, tlu' phxsieal c'xamination of the* patient, and lahoiatoiv 
findings, llu' phvsician asks (|ue'stions pt itaining to the' pre'sent 
and past we'll-lx’ing of the patiemt, loeiking for signs that mav 
s(‘rv(' as e hu'S to the pre’S('nt cexuhtion. He* examines the patie'ut, 
still cm the lookout for symptoms that will lu'lp him e’stahlish a 
diagnosis. The' phxsieal e'xamination may furtlu'i he suj^iple'nK'nteel 
hy lahoratorv te'sts which can shed additional light on the* nature 
of the disorch'!'. The' assumption underlying this pioeedure is 
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that, once the relevant facts are estal)lish(‘d, tlie physic ian can 
make a specific diagnosis and prc'scrihe the appropriate' tre'at- 
ment wliich will cure the disc'ase. 

The ultimate objective of tlu' diagnostician is very much like 
that of a taxonomist. He attempts to leani as much as possil)le 
about the single indi\idual in orde'i* to be able to classify him in 
some paiticular group. A biologist who discovers a new animal 
and classifies it as an insect can inter a great di'al about the 
particular spc'cimen from w'hat he knows about Insecta as a class. 
Similarlv, tlie ontogenic diagnosis of schizophu'uia slioiild enable 
the ps\ehiatrist to sa\ something about the nature ol llu' patient's 
illness, based on his knowledge of schi/opIu(‘uia in general. 
Hollis, for example, feels that “there are two major parts in any 
diagnostic studv . One is our knowledge of the individual, the 
other is oiir background of knowledge' about patterns ol human 
behavior” (13k p. 69b Tlu' j)remist‘ uiKh'ilving diagnosis is that 
wliat we leain about one individual will shed light on how to help 
another. « 

How much of this tliinkiTig can be validlv’ applit'd to vocational 
guidance' cannot be statc'd C‘atege)rieallv but rt'ejuiies tinther con- 
sideration and verification, l^ailv contacts with (lu'nts suggesst 
that an objective evaluation of a c'lient's [)otentialiti(‘s or a ('lassi- 
fication of his problems into c-ertain groupings (ol ) does not in 
itself constitute vocational }iel[). Some of tlu* dvnamus that enter 
into the professional helping relationship ha\e already been 
considerc'd— th(' ambivah'uce/' tlu' (hent may have' about asking for 
vocational assistance, the anvieties that are' hke*l\ to accompany 
his de'sire to bring abemt a change, and linalK the' eancrgence of 
a new client-counselor relatiemship. It has also b<*(*n peiinted ejut 
that vocatiemal guidance' is a pnKess in which the client is 
helped to assume the respein^ibilitv for asking lor voe'atie)nal guid- 
ance and the counselor take s it upon himsi'lf to |)io\ide the help- 
ing experience. 

Dawley makes a valuable point when she sav s, “(aise vveirk diag- 
nosis lies in the area of clarification of exactly what a person is 
asking of an agenev, discussion with him what the' age'ncy has to 
offer and the way in which it can be ollered, and dete'rminmg with 
him w'hether this is what he* wants and is rc'ady te^ take* at this 
time” (80). This concept of diagnosis appears to l)e particularly 
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applicablr to tlic of vocational jfiiidaiicc, for there seems 

to be a gr(‘at deal of miseemception ainonii; tin.* lay public and 
vocational counselors alike; as to what constitutes the proper 
area of vocational guidance* and what it lias to f)lf(‘r the* client. 
At the* two e*xtre*ines we haxe* counselors who s(;e vocational 
guidance* as an expe*i it'iu e* in total ('motional readjustment and 
thos(' who peree*i\'(‘ o( ( upational planning e hiefly as a fact-find- 
ing process. In the light ol the* e*om])l(‘xity of tin* couns(*ling situa- 
tion, it would be sh(‘(‘r lolly for the* counselor to assume that a 
compr(*lu‘nsive case* hfstorx or a battery of tests can in themselves 
assist th(* cli(‘nt with his \oeational ehoie(*. 

l^'iliaps, at this juncture*, some eonnse'lors mav feel that I am 
(‘lecting a straw man in orelcr to knock him down; that even a 
iu*()[)h\t(‘ knows that a j)s\ chologieal te st is ne\er the* ultimate 
ol)jeeti\e' in xoeational guielanee*. but m(*i(‘K a ste^ppingstonc 
tov\aid a totvd oeeiipational piogiam.® \'('r\' we*!!. The*!!, once 
again, as Nocational e‘()uns(*lors we are* jnstili(‘el in asking. What is 
tlie ae tual lole of diagnostic findings mi soealional guidance? 

Some easewfirke'is ( 111 ), for (‘xample*, f(*(*l tliat diagnosis is in 
oielcr whe*n it is ele*snal)le to .I'Ne e'itain th(* presence* or extent of 
pathologN e)r the* clie'iit's willmgne'ss and ability te) r.se* help. In a 
\oc‘ational s(*tting siie h a diagnosis ma\' pr* (‘e*de the eounse'ling 
proee*ss, or it mas be* int(’gi;it< el into it as a part of the* total helping 
e'Xp(*rif*ne(*. Tlu* latter pioicdme* is ele'cide elK' pr(*fe‘rable. 

Diagnosis is sometime s extendeel to inelnde* not only the cli(*nt 
a*^ an individual hut also those meinbeis ol his family who may 
('xe il c-ousielei able mllue nee* on his veicatioual thinking ul free- 
dom of action. \\ hen the* client meets the* ce)unse*lor, the former 
is ne\(*r a |!s\ chologicallv complete*l\ isolate*el e'lititv. Quite the 
eontiaiv. the* elie*nt piobably has i(*lati\e*s. fiiends, and other ties 

® 'lli(isc of ns wim .lie m llu* h.ilnt of aUondniL^ \aoous \oeational con- 
leTriM cs ( anoot \e'r\ wrll ignore om own pie'oi enpation with ohje^ctive* 
ine'asnrcinenN. De'spiO* oiii mtrlli’e’tu.il lee (ignition ol (lie relatwolv limited 
ns« iiilness ot ])s\ chologK'al tests, some ol us appe ar to eipiatt^ diagnosis 
with oeenpational .issistaiu In Noeatmn.d liteiatme lt*st-e.- ...ed artick'i 
ap[)('<ir to outnnmliei hv lai disenssions tliat de'.d with the d\ namics of the 
viK'ational jiiot'ess. PeisoiMllv, I am not .it .ill oe^: m whether it is 1 whi^ 
set up .1 sliaw' man oi wla lhei it is we, eolleeti\ 1 1\ , who have, hVe 
I'lankenslein. eieated .i ps\ ehonu’ti le iiumste’r who ma\' piove to he oiir 
piofe.ssional nndeiing. 
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which make him a social Ix'inn ;pul also (Ic'lcriiiinc his \'ocali()ii;il 
drives iUid .}>pitutions. Those mdivulnals puiticiihiilv dose to 
the dient arc likdv to exert the greatest inlhieiwe on his voca- 
tional choice anti his ahilih' io proijrc.ss in a particuLir direction. 

Goiuher<^ nud Levinson speak of ‘family (lia^nos/s (111, p. 
22). for thc\ fed that "the nature and (piality of interaction ])e- 
tween significanl memhers of a family arc vital factors in the prog- 
nosis for any one of the memhers seeking a more elFecti\ (‘ pta sonal 
or famih adjnstinent. ' This is particularly true in working will) 
adolescents, who Ix'canst' of their age and immatnritv are moit* 
likelv to di'pend on tlu'ii parents for guidance (cf. Part Four). 
Tlie counselor who can integrate tht' familial inllmmct's with tlu' 
vocational dilemma can frequently he of grtsiter st iAict' to the 
client than the one who limits himst'H e\elusi\’eK to tlu' tieatnu'nt 
of the vocational prohl(‘ms as if ihtw existed in a \acuum. 

But diagnosis, useful as it ma\' 1 h» in C(‘rtain situations, is not a 
static entity. The verv fact that tlu‘ lounscdor is ( lulowi'd with th(‘ 
pow(‘r to diagnose' doe's sonu'thing to th(‘ cli(*nt coims(‘lor intei re- 
lationship. W't' liave already spokt'U of tlie fact that man\ clie'iits 
tend to regard the counselor as an authoiit\’ figiiu', as one who 
is going to solv e their occupational prohlems for the'ni. An undue' 
emphasis on llu' diagnostic aspe'cts of tlu' service is hke'Iv to 
strc'iigthen that belief and possibly actually to block se'lf-c'xpu'S- 
sion and self-dire'ction. In the we)rds of lhav' (193, p. 237), diag- 
nosis “tt'nds to place respemsibilitv upon the vvorkei not e)nlv for 
the relationship and lu'lping process, but for the spf'cific outcome' 
of that process.” 

Two aspc'cts of the diagne^stic orientation will be disc'usse'd in 
some'what greater detail: gene.vfv, which ch'als with the origin 
and development of the occupatie)nal problem, as re'veale cl thre)ugh 
the vocational case history; and vicasurcinrnt. which concerns 
itself with the quantification of psychological data. 


THK CASE HISTORY 

Among many vocational agencies it is not an uncommon practice' 
to dev'e)te a large* portie)n of the initial interview te) the galhe’r- 
ing of factual information about the client’s past and prc'sent. 
Printed forms are sometimes employed, and tlic de'sire'd infe)rma- 
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lion is either checked o(f or filled out. Soitk; textbooks on guid- 
ance (260) actually rc'connnend that the (|U(*stion]iair(‘ be 
subdivided into such sp(‘cific areas as personal data, fainils' corn- ' 
position, (‘inploN inenl hisloiy, hobbi(‘s, (‘te. 

Anamnesis and ps) choloj^ical tests are by no nutans the only 
diagnostic tools at tin* disposal of tlu* psychologist. They are con- 
sidt red sornew'hat in detail because tlu^y tend to pla\ such an im- 
portant rol(‘ in vocational guidance*. Olhea* d<‘\ic(‘s for obtaining 
information about the* client are* tlu* int(*i vie w , the* cjiu\stionnaire, 
rating sciiles, anecdotal r<‘Coids, personne*! records, and (‘ssa\s 
and autobiographie s (230 j. ()the*r wenkers (9) e\te‘nd the* snrve.*y 
of pe‘ise)nalit\' bv including such ine the)ds as study e)f cultural set- 
ting (anaKsis of sejcial nouns and e'thology), ph\sical recordj 
( hea editv, e ndoci inole)gv, e‘tc. ), se)cial records ( docuiiieaitary 
source's, W'e)rk anabse's, etc.), personal re'e'e)rds feliaries, ce)rre‘- 
sponde'uce', e'tc . ), e‘\[)ressi\e nio\e*nie nl (fiisl impressie)!!, graphe)!- 
og\ , e t(‘. ), miniature' life* Mtuatie)ns (time* sample', xocational 
miniiiture', e'tc.), laboratorx e-vpe'i ime'U^s. elepth analv^'s ( psxc'hi- 
ali ic iiite'iA ie*w’, Irea* association. die*am anal\’se‘s, autoiualic w riting, 
e*tc.), anel leleal type' (lile'iaiv ehai aete‘iole)g\ , e*tc.). 

Fe)r e)ne inle'i'e'ste'd in leseaich, data she e'ts may be of consider- 
able* \alue’: lieiin a he'lping st,melpoint, tlie u' iiselulness may be* 
e|ue‘slie)ne'd. In passing, atle ntie)n m.iN be* calle'el te) tlie fact that 
the' te*rm “case lli^to^\ ' was e)riginalK’ ce)ine'el b\ the' social-weirk 
profe*ssie)n, whieh has ti aehtionalK' c’e)nsi(le“i(*el the persoiicd his- 
te)iie.‘al apt)ie)ae’h as a signifie ant le'atuie* ot its se'niee*. Sen ial w’e)rk, 
.IS pel haps no either fie lel. has ele \ e'lope'd th, ceine ept ei' ase his- 
te)r\ to (lie* point whi'ie* toda\ it is cemsideie'd as one’ of l.ie' major 
teieils e)f llie* prole'ssiein. Social weak luis also se*t up w li it is kne)wn 
amemg the' woike'is in the fie*ld as the Social S('i\ice F\c‘liange\ 
an e)rgaiii/at lein wheise due t luiutiein is to clear infoimation 
aheiut a elie iil. W hen a clie*nt applies te) a social age'ucy feir a 
se'ivice*, his name’, witii ()the*r identilying data, ma\ be* se ut te) tht 
Social Serxice* K.xchange*. which liles it and simultaneously pro- 
xiele's the* re*fe*rring age*ncv with ce'itain inloi malic;, about the 
elie’iit. Thus the* age nev can tell wlie'lher the clie nt is ani\-c 
e'lsew here', wlu’ther it is his first contact w. .) any age'Ucy within 
the* community, e)r wlu'ther the indixidual and his family haxe 
been kne)wn te3 se\’e*ral institutions for a long peiiexl of time. 
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It should also be noted that, although tlie \ alu(* of the Social 
Service Exchange is rarely (|U(\slioned by the majority ol vvorktas 
ill the field, there are some professionallv tiaiiu'd individuals who 
liave \ ery serious reseiAations about the continued existiaiee of 
the Exchange’’ and are “prepared to suggest that it be abolislu'd” 
<^2.54, p. 28). The basis for such thinking mav be attributed to the 
realiziition on the part of sonu* workias that knowing a great deal 
about tlu* client’s past is not essential in heljung him to ('Ih'ct an 
adjustment in a particular area. Sometinu's such knowledge may 
act as a prt'judieial foiee against the client Tind interleu‘ with tlie 
spontaneous de\elopnu‘nt of the n^latiimship. 

For example, the vocational eounsc'lor liiuls himsell laci‘ to face* 
with a client seeking woik. Tlu' empknment history rtweals that 
the man has held ten dilieu'ut jobs in tlu' past two years. It would 
take a grcMt di'al of professional diseipliiu' to abstain from generali- 
zation and inft'UMiee. The counselor is likt‘lv to conclude, and 
perhaps coiu'ctlv so, that tlu' eluait is not going to kvvp Ins next 
job either. On the other hand, the* c’onnsc'lor has no liglit to make 
sucli an a priori assumption, since* he* c'annot know’ all the* force's 
tliat contributed to the prc'vious bc'liax ior, nor is he* aw an* of pos- 
sible new factors whicli might change* tlu* hitherto e'xistmg 
pattern. This situation confre)nts the* c*oimse‘lor with a ne*at di- 
lemma; should he* blissfullv ignore* all the* (‘\ide*nee* that ])oinls 
awav fiom the* probabilitv of the* clie nt s holding einto the* next job, 
or sliould he den\ the* chc’iit tlu* place-me nt sc'ixiet* ein tlie giounels 
that he wemld rie:)t stav ejii a*job lor long anxwav? The* .insweT to 
this ({uandarx lic‘S not in the* actual act of re fe rring eir not re- 
ferring the clie nt to the* new job but m the* c e)unse*lor anel the* client 
w’orking jointl\- on what a |e)b iiia\ me*aii te) the* client, what le av- 
ing a job may signifv, and what future* e*mplo\me nt ma\ hejld, 
psychologicallv. feir the* applic ant. 

A vocational c.ise histeu\ ma\ ve*rv e*asil\’ be’coine* a mixed ble ss- 
ing. W'hereas in some wa\s it max help the* counsele)]- assu.ige seinic* 
of his anxietie*s, it max also saddle* him xvith a nee*d to e\e*Te'ise 
great self-discipline* in de aling xvith the* clie*nt, le st he* fall a vic- 
tim to pr(*judice* or a prieiri assumptions. 

\VT* have alrc'ady disciisse*d the* signifie ane e* ol the first intervie*\v 
as a starting peunt lor the xocational proce ss. 'I'o spend the 
precious first liour in taking a case* liistorx is to deny the mean- 
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ingfuliKvss of tlir clicMit-coiinsolor rolationsliip and the importance 
of the feelings ll)(‘ client may Inlvt* about j^ettinj^ lielp. Hut this is 
not all. I^(*lvinj4 into tlu' client’s past implicitly presupposes that 
such inlormation \\ ill lielp to solve* tlie* pr(‘S(*nt difficulty. I'his need 
not b(‘ so. No amount of factual inlormation, as sucli, vvhetli(*r it 
pertain to the* past or the piese'nt, w ill enable tlie chent to proj^ress 
one' iota. Diieet rjuestiijiiin^, f urtlua more, structures tlui client- 
couns(*lor relationship in a manner which will make it more diffi- 
cult for the* client to progress in the* dire‘ction of his own clioice. 
Such a proec'duie niirvv block the cli(‘nt’s impiflsc to follow any 
course* e\c(*pt tlie one h'ading to a static past. 

It may be ru’cc'ssaiy for the [)h\sician to ask the* patient epu's- 
tions m ordc'r to [iresciibe* a medieine for the ailment, d'he patu iit’s 
ps\ ehologieal self lu'cd not be* invoKc'd. ruder ordinarv condi- 
tions a given iU(*(hcine will have* a specific ellect on tlu* patho- 
genic organism without the C‘lii‘nt’s active psv ( hological partici- 
pation in the cnie. In othe r wouls. the* entiu* ( xpcaience is 
extei nali/c'd, with tlie ])h\sii icm taking on the* s-olc* rc-sponsibilitv 
lor till' ti c'atnic'nt. Su Nsed psv c'hcilogK allv , the doc tor savs, “1’c*ll 
me what linits von. tc'll me* how it h.ip[)enc*d. and I will heal it for 
von. ’ 11 le c omiselor w ho piobes into the clie nt s past is unwittinglv 
setting up a tiap loi hiiieell and for the* clicail. WhercMs the* 
plivsician can. b\ .iskmg cpiestions, come* to certain conclusions 
which will c'liable liim to do somc'tliing to tlic* patient tliat will 
rc'lic’v e the* c om[)lain( , the c oun^eloi has no siicli pow c‘r. Helping a 
clic'ut with his vocational piobleiii is a j'liocc'ss. 1 hat means that 
tile clie nt himsell must shaie* tullv in wliat inspires h ing tlie 
counse ling se*ssion He cannot le mam inditle ve nt or alool iioping 
tliat the counselor oi the* tests will piovide an answer to tlie occu- 
pation. il dilemma. 1 he counsc'lor can, mdc'ccl, bring inte^ focus 
the* pios and eons of the* clients plans. He* can provide* specific 
oecupatioiiid miormalion, oi apj^iaise* objc’ctiv cly the clie’iits 
vaiioiis abilitie*s and .it ti ibute's. Abeive* all, he c an atte’inpt to 
cl.uilv the* che*nt\ le*ehng .ibout his vocational conflict and thus 
help him ic'ach a decision. But such .ictivitv Ciine'' proc'eed 
without the* client’s t.ikmg i e*spe)nsibihtv foi his pait in the proc'*ss. 
This, too, is fi(*epie*ntlv diflicult. ( :onside*iab! ♦iiue* and effort may 
have to be spc*nt in assisting the* clie’ut to reach the level at 
which he will be*c.in to reah/e* that it is he himself, rather 
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tlian the counselor, who holds the key to liis occupational 
dilt'miua. 

It is the cooperating or sharing nature of the* vocational guid- 
ance process that distinguislu's it signilicantlv from physical 
medicint'. Plnsical therap\ can he applii^d unilalerally, in the 
sense that tlu' 'pin sician is the central figure, with the paticait 
plaxing a minor role or none at all. (An unconscious ptason can 
he re\i\ed with no participation on his part whatsoe\ c*r. ) Voca- 
tional guidance, m c(mtrast, is a hilatmal pr()C(*ss in which the 
cli('nt and the co'unsc'lor have definite* roleis. 

Tlie purpose ol tin' present discussion is not to minimi/e the 
importance of diagnosis in xocational guidance hut lather to 
assign it its propea place. As pre\iousl\ indicated. Iu‘lp-ctait( a ed 
gmdanca' does not den\ tlie value ol objective a[)praisal. 

But diagnosis as a ncc(*ssarv stcp|)mgs(( /iu‘ to triMtnu ait d(‘- 
rives its meaning from the total disci[)Iiiu‘ m which it is i niploved. 
It ma\ h(‘ the sine (jna non in nuaheine. where* the' phvsici.in 
assumes the full r('spe)nsd)ilit\ fca he lping (or h(*aling ) the* 
patie'ut. It may he* a serious hindiaiu'e' in vocation. d guidance*, 
which is predicated on ce)llahoratie)n Ix'twe'e n client and c'ounse'lor. 

For illustrative purpose's Ivvei case's are' cited le) show how* a 
nondiagnosticalK oiie'iited ceiunse leir iikiv empleiv psv e home't rie- 
testing. Tlie' first case* is that eif a vonng man whei nntiallv. at 
least, percciv(*d the veicational se-rvicc* stiictlv in psv eliomet iie 
te'rnis. 

Mr. Franl is a tvventv-feiur-vear-old Koie'an vc'teran who 
he*ard of eiur se*rvice‘ tlnemgh a friend ol his. He i e*e|ue*steel 
that he he givc*n ‘‘the* aptituele te'st” to he lj) him de-eiele* 
whether he should (*ntcr the* scheiol e>t engnieeimg in the 
fall. 

I asked him what his vocational pi. ms we*ie*, and he teild 
me* that he* we)uld like to mati uul.ite* for a ioui-\e*ar prei- 
giam leading tej a de'giec* in en^inee img. Ilowe ve i, he had 
seime doubts re'gardimg his .diilitv If) do the* sehoolw e»i k, 
especiallv in vi(*w of his ine-dieKrc* high school recoid .uid 
rather low grade's in alge bra. I asked Mr. f rank how he* 
happe'iu'd to choose e*ngine-ei ing, and he* told me* that fieni 
what lie knew ahe)ut that profession it was a good fie ld 
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in terms of salary, promotional opportunities, and prestige. 
Mr. Frank eontinned tliat at ptesent he was employed as a 
hrieklay(‘rs h(‘lp(*r in a sted plant. His job was to repair 
and to maintain in good eondition kilns used in the steel- 
inaniifacturing process. Ihi also add(^d that tlie engineers 
at the plants w(‘re the “big shots’’ and that unless you were' 
an engineer “you were* nobody.” I reflected tlie sentiment 
that h(‘ want('d to be iinpoiiant, too, and that without formal 
schooling h(‘ felt he could not advance* himself. Rather 
sheepishly, Mr. Frank a(lmitt(*d that becoming “som(*be:)clv” 
was the primary rc*as()n for his applying to colle*ge. I w’on- 
ch red how' much it was worth to him and if he had coii- 
side‘red carc‘billy the* various aspec ts of the pr(*s(*nt under- 
taking. Mr. h'lank replied that la* had gi\('n going to 
college SOUK* tlanight and that since he could get his educa- 
tion lic*c‘ he would like* to tr\ it. I raised the* (pu*stion whe ther 
education was reallv fre(\ consideiing tlie fact Ik* was iiow’ 
('arniiig $'3, 500 a \'c*ar and tlurt ^onig sc*hool would mean a 
loss of income oi about $11,000, e\clusi\e ot his (d allow- 
ance. Mr. Fiank said that la* had nexta consid(‘r('d it from 
tliat standpoint. 

\V(' continued to talk about otla*r iinplic.itions inlu*r(*nt in 
his going to coll(*ge. Mi. f rank had bee n out r)f school for 
(i\(‘ M'ars. He h.id woiki cl in a plant exen piior to his induc- 
tion into the arua'd forces. Oiiginallx he nex(*r thought of 
going to c‘oll('g('. Noia* of his n*latix'es as much as graduated 
liom high school. 1 laised the (juestion of how it xxoiii^.! ' ec'l 
to letuin te) tla* classiooin, do hona'woik, xxrite* team pa^^ is, 
and studx’ for c'xaiuiiiat ions. Mr. fdank said tliat tla re xvas 
a lot of ‘‘(‘hicken in school and in tla* Arinx’ but that la* 
was useal to taking “chickt n ” I coininente'd that la* thought 
our (‘dnc ational sxstcau, hk<* the Armx , xxas lull of iin- 
pl(‘asanf details but that la* felt stiong (’nf)ugh to “take* it.” 
Mr. Frank beliexed that once he made up his mind he could 
carry on with his schoolxvcak. 

Altera biicf pause Mr f'l ank commented that hr* had nc'X'er 
vu'xved going to college in the nc*xx light. ” * xvas tc^ld that 
taking the* tests wcuild suggc'st to him xvhat he* should do 
hut that, as he xxas lu'giiming to reali/e, tc*sts alone could 
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not [)ro\ i(I(' all tlu' answers. I wonch'recl whetlier Mr. Frank 
felt that I was attempting lo clissiiacle him from entering 
eollege. Mr. Fiank said that he uikIcm stood 1 had no personal 
stake in the mattt'r and that he was grateful for my contribu- 
tion. He would not want to start soiiK'thing “half-cock('d.” 
I said I tluAight I knew how he felt, that going to school rep- 
resented a majcu' step to him, and that he wantt'd to he pretty 
certain that Ik* was not making a mistak(\ 

A silence ensiu'd. Mr. Frank asked me what I thought 
h(‘ should do’ il he did not ent(‘r colhigt'. I ii'plied that he 
wars beginning to doubt the ad\isabilit\ of his going to 
college and was looking for some suggi'stious. Mr. Frank said 
that now he w.iS "all mixed up” and that I had laisial a num- 
ber of points he had iu‘\t‘r thought of Ix'foK'. 1 indic'atc'd to 
Mr. Frank that the final decision was up to him and that T 
was meri'ly ti\ing to lu’lp him e\ahiat(‘ the pros and cons in 
the situation. 

We then talkcal about the positi\(' aspi'cts of Ins going to 
college and what being an engineer ma\ na an to him. H(‘ 
thought he would like vei\ much to la'gm school in the 
fall, realizing tliat it might piovc* to be a big undertaking. 
It would iiuain a substantial reduction in income and less 
time for pleasure* and social acti\iti('s but going to sc'hool 
would also sigml\ inoxing tow aid a woithw hile objt*cti\(‘, 
working tovcaid a d(*gree*, and abandoning tla* [nesent dull 
and at tinuxs hazardous job. riidcM standabK', Mr. k'lank felt 
conflict ah»out the entire matter. 

Toward the caicl of this inter\it‘W I laised tin* (piestion 
of psNchometric tc*sting. Sinc e* that was what he ( anu* in ior 
origmallv, I wonch'recl it he* still wanted to take tin* tests 
and liow^ he thought tlie\ might con tii but e to his oc cnp.it lonal 
planning. Mr. hrank replied that tests might show him 
wlictln r he was likcK to succeed in tin* engineering cnrricu- 
lurn. I agrea'd with him (*ntir(‘lv, stri'ssing simultaiK'ousIv 
that w^e knew nothing about his intellectual abilities, apti- 
tudes, or pattern of interest. Thus lar w(* had talked about his 
college* plans with the* tacit assumption that he could com- 
pete successfullv with othe*!* engiue(*ring stndc nts. What 
would he do if the* test findings should snggi st that he was 
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likely to fail in scIhkjI.^ Mr. k’lank thought he would register 
anyway and “give it a try.” I pdinted out to him that he was 
going to us(^ t(*st cvidc'iK't* only it the findings wt‘re positive 
l)ut would disregard it it it did not substantiate his own 
ideas. Mr. hrank agrc^'d to that, but I could see he was not 
haj)py about it. 1 r(*inarked that deciding on onVs occupa- 
tional future* was a big thing and that he probablv wished 
it could be soKed more easily by taking a few' tests. Mr. 
blank said lu* certainly wislicd it wiaa* so, sliaking his head 
as if to indicate* perpX xity and dismay'. 

I asked Mr. Frank it lu* still waiitc*d to tak(' the tests con- 
sid<‘ring the limited intluence the y would liavc* on his voca- 
tional planning. It was possible* that tlu* findings might 
r*omplicat(* rather than simplify the situation- was he quite 
ct'itain that lu* wanted to go thiough with tlu* t(*sting? Mr. 
Flank replied rather warniK that lu* was dete rmined to find 
out tlu* tiuth. I re'ininded Mr. b’l.ink that, wliatever tlu* tests 
sliow, t(*st re'sults are but oiu* aspt'c t, (jf the total situation. 
Mr. I'rank rt‘plied that now' lu* und(*rsto()d it perfectly 

W(*ll. 

Wv tlu'ii talkc'd about tests that might bt* helptul in ap- 
praising his potentialities as an engiiu'e*! mg student. Mr. 
Frank se'emed to I)e getting (jinte anxious. lie asked me to 
b(*ar in mind that he had been out of school for man\’ xears, 
that lu* was nesei too good in “math .ind probably had bn- 
gotten most of what he did know'. 1 \eibali/(*d the t('(*ling 
tone foi Ml. I’hank b\ sa\ mg th.it in (‘llect h.e was askn me 
to “go (’as\' on hiin” and to gi\e him tlu* beiu*fit of the (i ubt. 
Mr. I'rank accepted that point, and 1 ci^ntinued by saying 
that I understood how lu* f(‘lt about taking ti'sts after haxing 
been .iwa\ liom a school situation tor siic'h a long time. 1 
assuied him tluit 1 would share with him tlu* test results 
and that t()g(‘ther wa* would di’cuh* what their implic ation 
was. Mr. Fiank switclu'd the discussion to a more geiu*ral 
topic*, and after a few minutes ol unfoeust*cl (*on\e' h'on 1 
asked him if tlu’n* was an\ thing immediati* he would like* to 
talk about. \ \c “giu*ssi*d that was about all 1 then aski'd Mr. 
Frank if lu* wanted to stait with the ti'st right now, to which 
h(* r(‘pli('d in the atfirmativi*. 
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Schematically tlie first interview may h(' broken up into the 
following components: {a) cFu^nt asks that aptitude tests be 
administered to him; (h) client is odered an opp()rtimitv to dis- 
cuss his vocational objeetixe; (e) client does so, simultaneously 
expressing considerable' doubts about his fitness for the particular 
choice; (d) client is helped to see what going to college' actually 
signifies to him; (e*) client is lu'lped to evaluate' going to college' 
in terms of sacrifices lu' woulel have to make'; (/) client begins 
to se?e some implications in going to colle'ge which have' not 
occurred to him' previously; (g) clie'ut be^gins to re*ali/e that test 
re'sults alone cannot possibly pre)v ide all the answers; (/i) clie'iit 
is i^iv'cn a chance te) verbalize his intensilie'd confusion, with the 
rc\sult that he assumes the* responsibility for the ce)ntinuanee ol 
the interview; (i) client and ce^unse'lor dwell on the' positive* as- 
pects of his plan; (/) counse*le)r rcintre)eluces the ejiu stion ot psv- 
chometric testing; (k) client is still interested in the* te*sts, but 
now he perceives them chiefly as a device that will t*sli]uaU' his 
success in college, rather than a panacea for his voeatie)nal con- 
Hicts; (/) counselor helps client to realize' the' on(‘-side‘d use 1 k' 
would make of the' test findings; (ni) c*lie‘nt begins to see' the* 
limited usefuhu'ss of tc'sts in gencTal; (n) the* hitlu'rto latent 
anxie'ties regai cling the te'sting situatie)n aie coining to the lore*, 
(o) counselor invites client to share' in test interpre tation rather 
than doing it for him. 

From the above it can be* se*en that a large* portion of the 
interview was emplovcd in he*lping the* clie*nt ov e'reeinu' some* 
of the rnisconce'ptions he may have* !iad about ps\ cheilogieal 
te'sting. Howevc'r, in so doing the clie'iit was breiiight dvnainieallv 
face to face with his actual veK'atie)nal dilemma. It sheiulel be* note'd 
that the counselor abstaine*d from delivering an intreiductoi v 
lecture on tests and measurements but handle rl the* (jue*slie)n of 
tc'Sting within the client’s phenome'noleigical frame* of rc'fe ie'nce*. 

One cannot help speculating on how much more* meaningful 
tlie? entire vocatiejnal couns(*ling (‘Xpericiice ce)uld be* gcne*iall\ 
if psychometric testing had ncv(*r Ihh'U invc'iite'd. Both the client 
and the counselor would then be* thrown on ih.eir own rc'source s 
with no magic instiuments to rely upon to solve* the* eKcupational 
difficulties for them. The immature client could ne) longer ask 
for an aptitude test as a substitute for self-direction, nor could 
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tlie counselor provide him with a, simple numerical score which 
would incidentally obviate the nciod for a difficult counseling 
rc'lationship. Whatev'cr value c'xact ineasurernents may have in 
vocational guidance, their benefits are often vitiated, if not com- 
pleti^ly nullified, by an (‘xeessive dependc'iice on them. 

but psychological tests are a part of reality to every counselor 
iiTcspective of his pcasoual philosophy. Tests are also real to 
many cli(‘nts. One cannot simply wisli them out of existence. 
What a prof(‘ssional counselor can do, liowever, is to attempt to 
restore tc'sts and test results to their propcT perspc'ctive. The 
situation may be likem'd to that in which a pharmacist is asked 
for a bottle^ of aspiiin. As a pharmacist lu* has no other oblii^ation 
to IIk' customer tlian to sell thc‘ nuachandise. A sensitiv'c coun- 
sf'lor, ho\\(‘\er, ()l)S('rving such a sale, would iiiimediately recog- 
ni/(* that, although the* custoiiKa* meredv asked for aspirins, he 
(lid so m ordcM to rclic\(‘ .i headache. Headache, therefore, is 
th(' piimarv rcaison for his biiving aspirin. A client who naively 
asks lor a test is :ibo in a scns(‘ suflering from a headache. He is 
not intcresl(xl m the* tests from the scientific standpoint any 
rnorc‘ than tin* aforementioned customer is intcaa'sted in the 
cluanical formula of acetylsalicv lie acid. Both tlu' h\ pothetical 
customer and client ask for a specific remedy which they believe 
inav reliev(' a painful condition. 

A plnsician, unlike^ a pharmacist, is not likaOv to dispense a 
mediciiK* iiuTclv b('cause his patumt lias asked for it. Instead he 
will probablv tiv to find out \\]\\ the patient wants a p articadar 
pu'seription and them decide whether to comply v h the 
p.iticait’s la'cpiest, wiite a dilhaent prescription, or select an 
(mtirely different course of tieatment. The professional ounselor, 
too, will not administcM' tests sim ply I )ecause the clicmt has asked 
tor tluan. He* will explore' with tlie client what testing means to 
the lattf'r, how he c'an use test losults, and finally whether testing 
is r(*allv indicated in the particular situation. 

The second case is prescaited as an illustration of anotlier use 
of diagnostic testing by a hcdp-centerc'd counselor, \vlierea.s in 
the first illustration Mr. Frank was essentially a normal person 
with a vocational problem, the c'ase that follows discusses coun- 
seling and the place of diagnosis with a mentally defective and 
possibly psychotic individual; 
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Jane is a t\vent\ -five-year-old single girl. She came with her 
sister-in-law, who had learned of our service through a news- 
paper colninn. The sister-in-law appeared to he an energetic 
and intelligent woman who, despite vei v limited formal school- 
ing, had used herself successfulK in lift*. Jane, in sharp contrast, 
had always perceived herself as a failure. She was slow in 
school hut managed to complete the eighth gradt* at sixteen. 
Siihst'cjueiitly she liad several domt'stie jobs which slu* did 
not like. Jane did hold out* job in industry, wlu*re she did 
simple asseml)lv work. She was genniiTt'lv loud of lu'r work 
and tlie other girls in the loom. Ihifortunatt'K sin* was laid 
off lit'cause of gent'ial business conditions. 

The first iiitei\it‘W' was held with jane and her sister-in- 
law. The lattei asked me it slu* could eonu* in, too. I h t jane 
decide that, and she intornu'd nu* that slu* ‘didn t mintl.* 
The initied inteixiew was monopoh/cd b\ the* sister-in-law, 
who did most of the talking, jaiu* pretcricd to answ’(*r in 
monos\llabIes only Wi]u*n address(‘d. befort* n'pKing she 
W'oiild inxariablv look at her sistca-in-law as if asking lua for 
support. 

The problem as the sister-in-law saw' it lax in tlu* fac t tliat 
Jane xxas “backxx ard,” had no friends, was x ocationalK un- 
traiiK'd and at pu'sent unemph)\(‘d. As tin* sister-in-laxv 
spoke, (ane nodded in agrc*em(*nt. 1 asked [aia* Ihixx sIk* felt 
aliout getting a job. fane xxant('d it xerx' muc h. .She had not 
looked for one X(*t but.xx'ould start "soon. I asked jane lioxv 
she xx'onid go about looking for woik. She* iepli('d th.it slii* 
would "dress read nice* and then take* a bus. ’ lU'g.uding hri 
friends j.uic* complained tliat slic* had piaetieallx' none*, that 
nobodx c arc’d for her, that most ol her tiiends xvere mariied, 
and that she xvas all alone. She* hopi cl to gc’t m.iriK’d. too, 
sc^iTK’ dax , but "you can t trust mcai these daxs.” jane Iiad a 
very’ vague idea as to lioxv we could lu’Ip her, excc'jit pc’ihaps 
W'e could tc’ll hc’r xxliere she could get a job. I expl.iinc’d our 
service to jane in simple teims, but I don’t Ix liox c* she* undc’i- 
stood me. Toxvaid tlu? c*nd of the first intc ix iexv I asked lu’r if 
she w’ould like to rc*turn, and she* told inc’ (‘inphaticallx tliat 
she would. 

Jane came alone for the second interview. She talked much 
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mor(' freely. She again lestated lier [)rol)Iejiis, dwelling on her 
loiK'liness, unacc(‘j)tanee 1)\' others, and (k'sire to get married. 

I indicated to Jane* that J eonld not h(‘lp lier directly with 
marriage !)nt that we could wtjrk together on trying to find 
her a job by li(‘lping her develop .some self-confidence in 
relation to others. Jaiu* saw lua* probltan as bemg always 
“cooped up all alone. This situation, slu* beli(*v(‘d, mad(? her 
unduly timid, which in turn prevented her fnmi seeking ern- 
plov nuait. JaiK* and I discussed couciete plans vvlu'cli would 
enabl(‘ her to sociali/a', sucli as joining girls’ clubs, religious 
(a gani/ations, etc*. Jam* told im* she had a couple of girl 
fi lends whom she* could visit and who could cfaicc*iv'a])lv 
tak(* h(‘r out on a “blind date. jam* terminated her 
second intervit*vv with a feeling that “vou h(‘lped me so 
much.” 

Th(* third session was rather uncventiul. Jane r(‘it(*rated 
mm h (hat slu* luid told im* pievitiuslv (‘xcept that now' she 
si'ciiK'd to hav '* so little leehhg about* it. d lu* sp(*eific plans 
vv(* had discussed did not turn out too well, although she did 
inak(‘ sev(‘ial attcm[)ts to caiiv out lu‘r intentions oi nu'cting 
inoK' pc'ople. 

Thioughout inv conttict with Jane 1 ha(i a h i Img that I 
was dealing with an iutcll(*iluallv extrcmelv dull individual. 
N'ovv I was I)cginnmg to vvomh'i il peihaps in addition to 
intellectual i(‘taidation jane was not sciionsK distiiibed 
(‘motional] V. At (he closing of our s(*ssion jane said she 'sould 
like to sei* me again. 

rlu* fourth s( ssion was (juitt' unproductive. Jane appeared 
to be sullen and hsth'ss. Slu* kept on looking idlv through 
the window most of tlu* time*, replving to mv' comments watli 
“1 guess so,” “Vou s.iid it, ’ etc. Again I sensed an inordinate 
lack of aflect. I then ask(*cl Jane if she would be inti'rested in 
taking some tests that might give her an idea of what tvpe of 
work she might be expected to do and what we could hope to 
accomplish. Jam* showa'd no cuiiositv c^r anxiety abvail tlie 
tests but in(‘i(*lv told me that she was readv vvheiu'vc r 1 was 
The Wcchsler-bellev'ue Scale and the Roi chach were ad- 
ministered to Jane. Wibal \Q was 78, performance IQ 60, 
total IQ 67. Qualitatively there were some suggestions of 
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psychopathology. Tlic Rorschacli findings pointed to a scliizo- 
phrenic process with marked paranoid tt'ndencies. 

Several days later Jane’s sister-in-law called me saving that 
she had managed to find a joh for Jane in some plant. She 
also wanted to know what I “found out ” about Jane and 
whether tKe latter was coming in to see me again. I indi- 
cated to the sister-in-law that I could not discuss it w ith lier 
over tlie telephone but that she was welcome to mak(‘ an 
appointnuait. The sister-in-law^ said she was unal)le to sec me 
at this time but would call me ai^ain. • 

The significant features of the above cas(' appear to \)o: (a) 
Jane came for liclp in several areas (\ocatioiiab pkiccancnt, social, 
marital, and piasonalitv ) but was abh' to ace(‘pt tlu' limitatic^ns 
set bv tlu' agenev in tlu' S(‘nse that it was pr(‘paied to olb'r \wi 
help onl\ in the vocational and placcanent arenas. (I)) Altliongli 
Jane appeared to be ov'crd(‘pendi*nt on lu'r sistir-in-law and 
gave all the indications of being’int(dl(‘ctnallv' retarchal, slu* was 
given an oppoitnnitv to take tlu* fiilk'st advantage of tlu* coiiie 
st'ling serv ic('. (r) Jam* sc'cnu'd to show some* movenuait during 
the first two sessions. The iinpr(*ssion was that tlu* c'oimselor and 
slie were working out simph* rc*ahstic objectives that could l(*ad 
ultiinat(‘lv to somewhat greater selt-assuianca* and possiblv a 
factorv’ job. (d) Tlie third int(‘ivievv sliowed souk* icgiession in 
relationslu'p and afb‘ct. It was questionable that Jaiu* was using 
cither hersell or tlie sei.vice. (e) The fouith inteivi(“W showed 
further regression in tlu* sense that it was Ixa-oming lairlv evident 
that for whatever reason no headwav was being in.ide. (/) The 
tests were introduced at this point to help asci itain whether oi 
not Jane was capable of fuitlu‘r growth, (g) Tlie test findings 
suggested that Jane was not likely to benefit fiom further coun- 
seling. 

At this point many a counselor mav raise tlu* (jueslion whether 
or not it was nec(*ssary to spend four counseling sessions prim* to 
t(*st administration. Would it not have* b(‘(‘n more practical to 
administer the tests during the first contact and bv so doing ariiN c 
at both a diagnosis and a prognosis? A possibh* answer to this 
question lies in the fact that the vocational counselor is interest(*d 
in helping the client, not m the diagnosis per se. lie holds that 
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most individuals (ov(*ii some psychotics and mental defectives ) 
can make a fnlhu* use of tlu'insedves and that counseling is fre- 
quently one way of lu‘lping them mobilize the^ir strengths. In- * 
stead of taking on the power of diagnosing and, by implication, 
the' right to tretat, correct, or advise*, the counsellor merely offers 
tlie client an oppe)rtunity to iH'come engaged in’the‘ self-helping 
process. 

It is emdemiable* that not all pcrsejiis can benefit fiom a ce:)unsel- 
ing le'lationsliip. This may apply with equal force to the clinically 
distuibe*d as wedl as I.0 the? normal. The reasons wh\' one cannot 
use a couns(‘ling seM vice* are* numerous and, fioin the j)raclitioneTs 
standpoint, perhaps of se'condarv importance. Srnne* prisons arc 
not sufficie ntly pre*sse‘fl by the‘ir ve)catie)nal conflicts to go through 
couiis(‘Iing; others may be tejo f(‘arfed of elfe*cting a cliange. Some? 
indi\iduals are* too distuib(*d or loo disinte*grat(‘d to use them- 
se*l\’e‘s ce)nstructiv(*lv or to take* aeUanlage of the* vocational 
servic'cs offered te) tlu'iu. Diagnosis in sncli situations mav be in 
orde*r to cnabfe* the eouns(*lorto unde*{stand uh\ the* (li(*nt failed 
to profit from the* vocational e*.\perie‘nc(*. C]onc'(‘i\ablv a belter 
unde'istanding e)f the* difficult) may l(*ad to an appropriate re- 
fer! al. 

It mav be unorthodox to (|ue*sli()n the cas(*-hist()rv method, 
which has b(*coiue almost a taison drive for some* counselors, 
fnformation about the* c li<*nt has alwav s be*en consid(*rt'd such an 
important pait of the helping proce'ss that, in the* minds of some, 
it has be'come actually sn non\ mous with it. Let us therefore, 
pause hir a moment and e'xaimiu* the* real value* of nimnesis. 
In addition to ideiitiiving data, a compre‘lu*nsiv c* case history may 
b(*gin with pie*natal de*v e’lopme*nt and then proce*ed in chrono 
logical order thiough de*hveiy, weaning, te*ething, toilet training, 
right up to the pie*sent. How much of this information is accurate 
is ejiie*stie)nable’, but ese-n if it were* pe'ife'ctly reliable, what bear- 
ing is it like*lv to have on occupational planning? Some may ob- 
ject that the illustration is not e’ntirelv fair. There are' counselors 
who will aigui* that, vvhere*as t('e*thing mav not be coo important 
in vocational guidance, one ce*itainly ought to know .som< diing 
about the client s familv constellation, ecUiCational background, 
emple)ym(*nt hislotv, leisure-time activities, and hobbies. Tradi- 
tionally such information is integiatc'd with e)bjectiv e test evidence, 
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and an occupational plan is evolved. Useful as such evidence may 
he, still more important, from the counseling standpoint, is the 
manner in which the client perceives the facts about himse lf and 
th(' use he makes of them. The client may he a eolh'ge' graduate 
and still l)e unal)l(‘ to utilize his academic training. On the other 
hand, he may possess onlv elenu ntary education and still accept 
himself for what Ik* is and take' advantage of his potentialiti(*s. 
f>ounselors ma\’ eiuounter time* and again individuals who, 
although very s!ipe'iior as measured by tests, are* failures in their 
daily endeavor and ina\' aetuallv regard tlu'rtiselves as be ing aver- 
age or dull, ("oin erseK , individuals of mediocre' abilitv se)nie‘limes 
lu^t onlv asjnre' ahene (heir apparent ea[)al)ilitie‘s but actually 
siicce'cd at Ic\e'ls hrveuul e'\pee(atie)n. The' cruc ial fact is not the 
objectivelv measi liable' pe)tentialitie‘s but the* clie'iit’s ahiliti/ to 
tuohilizc the re'soiiice s in liis pe)sse'ssion. 

This is not Bishop Berkele'v’s subjc'ctive* ide'ali'sin in disguise'. 
Objective realilv is e)f tre'inendous iinpoi tane e' in voc ational [)lan- 
ning, but no planning can Jm* elleefive* without its subjective' ac- 
ceptance bv the* individual. It is piccise'lv bc'cause* realitv' is so 
inipoitant that so much atte'ution is paid to the' client’s fc'e'lings, 
for the'se constitute' the ineist significant aspe c t of his re'ality. 

The' coun^elor can neve r take' it upon himse'lt to de'cide* what 
slionld or should not be' important to anotlu'r person. It take's 
a tre'ine'ndous amount of pi olessiona! training te) bc' able* te) di.ig- 
nose* corre'ctlv ; it take*s an ecjuallv large' amount of pi ofe ssieinal 
discipline to allow the* clie nt (e) re*ach his own decisions. In the* 
words of Taft (232, p. 191), 'd'o be'c ome* willing not to know 
(*verv thing about tlie jxitie'iit in advance', to e'lite'r into the dvnainic 
intc'rplav' ol tlie* theiapeiitic procc'ss without trviug to pre'dict or 
control the outcome*, is as e*xacting and re'S[)onsible a discipline 
as e.xists in the world todav. ” 

Taking a case* history pre*supposes that tlie coiinse'lor knows 
which are the important high lights in a clie'iit’s ch'v e'lopme'iit. 
The* coim.se'lor rnav aver that on the basis of his profe*ssional train- 
ing and experience he has learne'd to re'cogm/.e' those factors in 
growth which tc’iid to contribute most to personality stnicture*. 
For example*, a broke n home* during childhood, curre*nt marital 
discord, uiicmplovme'nt, etc., are* some of the? force's which might 
account for the* present occupational difficulty. Very true, they 
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might— and thc'y iniglit not! Not all children rais(‘d in broken 
homes develop into vocational lailnies. Similarlv, children raised 
in stable homes may ne('d vocational assistance as adidts. What 
detcrniiiK^s the impoi tanc*e of an event is not the (*vent itsell but 
how it is p(‘rc(‘i\’ed by the individual, hortunatelv, the distinction 
b(‘tvv(‘en obj(‘ctiv(‘ leality and its snbj( ctiv(' p(a((‘ption is not a 
dichotomy but a continuum. A competent counselor will work 
with l)oth as aspects of tin* client’s nudity, d'he counsedc^r who, 
bc'cause of his piob^ssional position, pre sumes^ to know what is 
important to the* eli(‘nt lc‘a\'es the latter oiitsid(‘ the pale of self- 
h(‘Ip. Hiltner devedops this j)oint (‘V(‘n furtluT wla n lu‘ cpiestions 
the iK'cessity lor tin* couusedor to know more* than the client 
al)out any particular subjeat (128). Knoukalgc', lie hedds. mav 
b(‘ an unsucct‘ssfid sid)sti(nt(‘ for genuine* and re ciprocal fe'e'lings. 

In the light of the [)rea-eelmg dise ussie)?! e)ne‘ cannot h(‘lp won- 
ele‘iing ol what signilieaiH'e aie* the* ele*taileal ejnestioiinaire's, what 
re*le‘\ ant areas the\ actualh ce)\ er, juid how muc li \ ahia])l(' mater ial 
is lost. Woidd ’t nnt !)(• I)e*tte‘r to h't tiie* clie nt te*ll his e)\Mi stoiw 
unsystcMuatic <md artle'ss as it might lx*— tell what se‘( nis to per- 
turb him, how' he* thinks he* coidd be* lu’lped, and how* he ie‘e*ls 
abe)nt elilfe*ienl matte-is':^ It is not onh what the* clie nt savs that is 
iiripoitant but how he* sas s it .md what he* i* lendK tr\ing to con- 
\e\ b\' Ins statenu'uts as we ll as b\ sileaica*. 

As the* che'iit talks abeiut his plans and aspirations, he ina\’ ne\ e*r 
ie*\e‘al tlie fact that he* has studie‘d the* \ioliii le)r e*ight \e*ais or 
ow'ns a pheitographie darkioom. A eninpre'he nsis e* \e)cat ()nal C'ase* 
historv would imdoubteelK de*te*et the*se* oiinssions, to \ ich eine* 
could cviiieallv respond, “So what.-^ d he tac t that the cne*nt has 
ne)t as miu'h as m<*ntione'd music or j:)hotograp]i\ is j robabh* no 
accide*nt. He* appare*ntl\' has ceitain le’e*lings d)out Ins liedibies 
which he* docs not c.eie* to share* witli the* ceiunselor. The* subje'ct 
perhaps is too painful or too tiixial. At an\ late he* is in)t likeK 
to build his vocational lutuie* aiound (lu'se* particular a\ocatious. 

The ananmc'sis-oriente’d c‘ounse*le)r. ha\ing e>btained inforniiition 
about the clie*nt's hobbies, ma\ wish to “e*xplore*' iiirtlicr their 
vocational implications. It would be* \e*iv sm prising indeed ■ he 
obtainc'd anything moie* than noncoinmiti.il leplies. The'ie is 
usually as good a reason for not discussing a subject as there is 
for talking about it. Thus onee again we u turn to the ciuestion of 
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the client’s right to bring up and to discuss only those matters 
which he is ready to share with the counselor. 

Does the present discussion deny the iinportance of facts when 
they are not related to feelings? It certainly dot\s not. Factual 
information is esst'iitial in vocational planning, but it cannot be 
artificially separated from tlie psychological nu'aning imputed to 
it in the client’s own mind. An objective fact becomes a psycho- 
logical reality only when the individual begins to own it, or accept 
it as part of his rt*al self. For that matter, a largt* portion of the 
counseling process will proce('d from a total r(‘j('ction of tlie 
actual prol)lem by tlie client, to its intellectual understanding, and 
finally to a psycliological acceptance'. This asp(*ct ol counseling 
will be discussed more fully in the sc^ction on Inl<M pri'tation. 

Tlu‘ puqxise of the piesent discussion is to dilhaentiatt' bt‘twt‘en 
objective data, as they ma\ be revealed through tlu‘ c ase hisloiy, 
and dynamic data, as brought out in counst'ling. Although in 
content the two ma\' be identical, tlnw an‘ fai apart in their 
psychological significance. •Information, lughK important liorn 
the s’ocational standpoint, may be intentionalK’ withheld bv thi' 
client if he is not rteulv to accc'pt it as part of himsc'lf. Such de- 
liberat(' omissions mav take* place* t*ith<'r during tlu' taking of the 
case history or in the* counseling proce*ss its(‘lf. In the lattc'r case 
the lacinuK* stand a better chance of being handh'd if they should 
come to the surface*. A case in point is Miss H. 

Miss H is a young won^an of t\ct*nty, a high school gr.idu- 
ate, living with h(*r tamiK . Slu* camt* to tlu* agency to disc uss 
the adv isahilits of taking a secretarial couisc*. Nothing out- 
standing was rc'sealed during the first intc*r\iew, with the* 
possible e\ce‘ption of tlu* fact that Miss H had never h(‘Id a 
job for ai]\ length of time. Miss H told tlu* woikcr that she 
had bei*n em[)lo\cd briclK' as a salesgiil, had done some babv 
sitting, and helped her mother at home. 

The tc'sts administered to Miss 11 suggested her to be* of 
high ay(*ragc‘ ability. vShe did wc-11 on tlu* clc'iical-aplitudc* 
test and according to m mtc'rest inventory showed a maikc'd 
preference* for the clerical field. 

From the vocational standpoint Miss H’s plan to take a 
secretarial course and then get a job as an office cl(*rk ap- 
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pc^arccl entirely sound. It was not until the latter part of the 
last interview that Miss H raflier timidly infomied the worker 
tliat she was alHict('d with a chronic and disabling condition 
of the spiiH*. Miss 1 1 was unable to remain in a sitting position 
for more tlian half an hour without liaving to get up. She was 
also comj)(dl(*d to li(‘ dov\n for a ((^w brief moments during 
th(‘ day. It was this condition that had prevented Miss 11 
from taking a job. 

Th(‘ abo\'(‘ case ill;^strat(‘s the importance ot objective facts in 
vocational planning. It also shows how difficult it is at times to 
acc ept these objecti\(‘ facts, 'rheie can b(‘ little* doubt tliat Miss 
H was intellectually awan* of hei physical liniitations throughout 
her contact with the ag('nc\ , \et (hespite* this awareness, she pro- 
eeed('d to talk about her lutuK* as a cl(‘rk, took the various tests, 
and on lh(* whole* bc hased as if tlu* disabling condition did not 
exist. Although it is impossible to know what her actual motives 
\\<‘r(*, it is exlremf‘l\' likeK’ tlrft. at tlu* Jx'gnming of the* vocational 
session, she could not bring herself to tin* point of discussing this 
e\tiem(‘l\ painful subject. P(‘ihaps she hopc'd for some sort of 
\ ocational mirach*, j^ei haps she \x as ti \ mg to conv ince herself that 
h(‘r eoiidition was not serious and that slie '* as rcailK as healthy 
as oth(‘r \oung women Miss H’s unacc(*ptanc*e of hers(*lf as a semi- 
imalid piobabb’ stcaumed from lua tuineiidoiis need to regard 
herself as a wc'll gill. Hie few couns(*ling sessions lu'lped her 
ino\'e from an almost total unacec'ptancc* of hiasi'lf as a handi- 
capptxl pc'rson to a point wheie she hcasc'lf wiiuted t(^ di uss her 
occupational liimt.itions. 

One might argue tliat slu* wasli’d her own and tlie ounselor's 
time* b\' going through the motions ol planning knowing all the* 
lime that the plans were woithlcss, wlu'rc*as comprchensi\ e ca.se 
historv would ha\(’ detectc'd her ailment at the outset, and 
W'hatev(*r \ ocational planning wore to follow would tuKC into 
account her rc'stric tc'd (*m])lovabilit\ . This is a highly debatable 
statem(*nt. Fhe point is th.it there* has bei'u no Wc^.t v)f time. 
Miss II had to be* r(*peatt'cllv (*\posed to the counseling experic' re 
in order to translate her iiitc'llia tual awarci ss of her difficulty 
into psychological ac'ct^ptancc'. Tlu* fact that it was she herself, 
rather than the counselor, who laised this emotionally charged 
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issue cannot he o\ crstn\ss('(l in regard to its tlnnapcMitic value. 
Had tilt' counselor confronted Miss II with tlu' logic of the 
situation at the outset of the session, she would prohahly have* 
assinn(\l a defensi\t' attitude and tii(‘d to lationali/.c' the serious- 
ness of her aihnent. The fact that she knowingly withludd in- 
formation about tiu' most important single featuie of her occupa- 
tional plan miacK’ shows Iiow dreadfuIK tliKMtcning rcalit\’ can 
he. When Miss H came in lor lu'i* first appointment, she simplv 
could not cope \yith the ox erwhelming situatit)n. Miss II had 
to lix c thiough scx('ral inttn x icxxs in ordcf to moxi' sullicicnlly 
to talk vihout her handicap. It is (mtiR'lx’ CiUicanx ahl(‘ that, liad 
tli(^ counst'lor atti nipted to liandK' th(‘ (pu'stion of her maigmal 
emplcn ahilitx xvlum he lcarn<‘d about it through tlu' cas(^ history, 
Miss H xvonld not haxc* it'turned for anotlu‘r intcrx i('xv. It is not 
th(‘ counselor’s hut the clumt’s icadimss that d(‘tt‘rmin('s xxhat 
should hi‘ discussc'd and at xvhat point. 

Cicnerallx' speaking, the past, as rcx(\il(‘d by a (MS(" historx’ 
or in anx other maniu'r, i#. impoitant onK to thi‘ ('\tcnt that it 
affVc'ts th(^ present. In discussing its xahu*, (Jomixag mak(‘s a sig- 
nificciiit comment xxh(‘n ht* saxs, . I h(*lie\e that tin* true 
poxxaa* of the ladat ionsliip as a possible* source* o( he lp le)i‘ tlu* 
clu’iit doe's not he* in the* abilitx te) piece* toge'thei intellcctiiallx' 
the’ meaning eif e*ailier e xpe iieau e*s, so that eiiu* unelcrstands the- 
ge’iiesis of a pre)ble-m, impe)itant and usednl as this mav hr for tlie* 
irnrk('r Help fen' tin* rlirnt ie*sts in the* xit.ditx' e)f the* imme-di.ite- 
c-ont.ict as an e‘me)tionaI e^xpci i(*nce‘, in xxliicli the* xve)ike*i fake^ 
full rcspenisibihtx for his own ie*alness and that of the agency 
( 111 ). 

The* greixxth anei dcxe'lopmcnt eil |)(*i sonahtx is a fascinating 
subject, but like* scie ntific re'seaii h it caimeit be i(*garde*d as a 
part of tlu* he lping pre)cess. ( IccasionalK the* che*nt xxill e’e)me' in 
and insist on relating e*xe*nts that happe*ne*d to him during Iiis 
childhood and arlolesce*nce*. .Such .i sitiMtie)n max’ arise enit e)f an 
honest confiisiein be txxe*(’ii xoc ational guidance* and psychoanalysis. 
A number of pee)ple* c'litc’rtain the be*li(*f that the einly way to 
solxf* tlu* probl(*ms eT *^h(' pr(*se'nt is to go over the* e'.\j)(’rie*nce's of 
the* past Thus thex think that, bv te'lling the c*ounsele)i abeuil 
their childhood, th(*v are* he*lping him m Ins professiemal leile*. 

(Others xxill dxx'e*ll on tlu* past in fjrcler not to lac'c* th<‘ presc* nt. 
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They find it easier to talk about tlicir cbilcihood Iranmata than 
about their eurrent vocational* plans. yXpparently the eveiyda\ 
r(‘ality of making a living is vmw more lhi(.*at(*ning than tlie pre- 
historic beasts of tlu* (‘motional past. 

Tlu're art* also tliosi* to whom l)\gon(‘s are still rc'plete witli 
iiK'aning. When they talk alxjnt w^hat happenecf long ago, it is 
not so much lu'cause they shy away fioni the* present, as b('canse 
th(‘ ghosts of yestei(Ia\ still haunt tliein today. ()b\iously the 
counselor cannot summarily dismiss their f(‘clings as unimpor- 
tant by pointing out tliat it is th(* pr(‘S(‘nt that niattcrs. As already 
indicat(‘d, th(‘ connsc^loi ne\er d(‘ei(Ies what is or is not meanmg- 
lul to th(^ cli(‘nt. 'The c“onns(‘lor can, how( A’(‘r, aid the cliv iit to 
focus on till* prescait 1)\ m. iking it a jKtrt of tin* eli(‘nt s r(‘alit\'. 
What iis(‘ tlie client makes of the past, what it s( ems to represent 
to him, and wh.it feeling toni's Ik* attem[)ts to con\(‘\ bv removing 
himself fiom the [ncseiit is significant. 1 lu* com[)('lent vocational 
counselor c an captme tlu* true m(*aning of tin* lei'lings (*.\pressed 
and us(‘ it coii'^t mk ( i\ elv in tlu‘ h(‘l|)yig lel.itioiehip. I'his, tiK), 
ina\ leijime siveial counseling si ssiens. for the eliiait is not 
likelv to giVi' iij) loo leadiK the fundamenl.il aspects of self. 

'rlius fa I the diseiission h.is eoncei ned 'tself w ith thi significance 
of the past as it niav be i elated to i uiK’iit oi cepational j)lanning. It 
has bt‘en suggested th.it a full understanding .md .i iiitical evalu- 
ation of tlu‘ clumt's baikgiound .md the events anteceding his 
visit to th(‘ .igeTU'v aie not e'ssenti.il to the' veK.itional helping 
preieess. A fe*w .iddit le )nal comments e)n tin* n)le of vocatiein.d di.ig- 
nosis inav be in order. 

d he abilitv to function on a vocational le vel is not alwa.s pi i- 
fe'ctlv coirelatcd with the psvchiatiic diagnosis ot the to* il peison- 
ality Hecentlv a case* < ame to tlu* Uteiition of the agency of a 
clie nt With a long histeiiv of sehi/ophrenic episodi's and several 
hospitalizations, dhis m.in, although psv cholic from thi' clinical 
standpoint, had sufficient strength to find a job and to kci p it for 
an ind(*finite pi'riod of tinu' Hi* ii poited to work dailv and ac- 
cording to his foreman perf oruH'd s.itislactorily at the ^ii.»nt An- 
other client, who overtlv at least, shi^wed no psychopathoKv s , 
was comj)l(‘telv unable use himself in rela. m to employment. 
lU* was ref(*rred to prospective employers several times but for 
various reasons “talked himself out of a job. Ultimatel) he w’as 
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seen by a psychiatrist, who did not find any psychotic process. 
In his relation to the \'ocational c(ninselor, he always slr(\ssed his 
need and willingness to take a job at once. Siinultaneouslv, while 
apparently seeking (Miiployinent, he would present hiins('lf in the 
least favorable light to the employer or invent reasons why he 
could not accept a particular job offer. 

These cases show that from the standpoint of the vocational 
counselor it is not alwavs necessary to appraise the total person- 
ality of a client in order to help him in his occupational .idjust- 
ment. One can be severely disturbc'd clinicvdlv and still 1 unction 
adequatelv in the sense that one is capable' of gainful cmploMiient. 
C'onxersely, some indix iduals revealing no pathologv may find it 
impossible to use themselves constructiveh'. It mav be* exceed- 
ingly difficult tor the* ce)unsele)r to distinguish be‘tue*e*n tliose who 
can utili/c the vocational service anel those who eannot. This 
is especial! N' true* since some indivieluals appear to be* since'ielv 
desirous of finding e*inplo\'me*nt, follow up ever\ placenu'iit 
contact, and still are inc^/pable* e)f taking a job wheai one is 
offered. 

In the course of his professional practice* the \’Ocatie)nal coun- 
selor will occasionallv e*ncounte'r clients who, althouuh in n(*e‘d 
of immediate plac'e'inent, are so elisturhe cl ('inotionally as to pre*- 
clude anv' possihilitv of tlieir being hiic'd. In siic’h instances the* 
coiinse*le)r mav ha\ e to take it upon himse'll te) de*eiele* \vhe-the*r the* 
client is like'K to be*nefit from his contact witli the age*nc\’. Tlie 
case* of Mr. T illustrate*s this pe)int. 

Mr. T is a graduate ele*ctrical eTigine’cr. He* has woike*d for 
a natie)nalK known ele*ctrical firm but is unemployed at 
pre*s(‘nt. He* is thirtv-five \e‘ars old and single. 

During liis first visit Mr. T talked a gre*at de*al and with 
much fe‘e‘ling about his high pre)fe*ssie)nal cjualifications and 
the jobs he lias lie*ld in the past. He* has in\ariably be*e‘n 
dismisse'd because liis siipe’riors piove*d to be antisemite's 
Fresentlv, he cannot find eanplovinent because*, the moment 
he^ appli(‘S for a position, the* prospe*ctiv(* e*inplov<*r checks 
with a secret c If'annghouse and thev discove r who he is. 
There exists an organi/e*d conspiraev against him involving 
large electrical firms and officials in state ge)ve*rnment. He 
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has attempted to expose these machinations but has never 
been successful because llie electrical concerns uit^ld so much 
power as to influence some Zionist organizations and make 
them antisemitic too. Mr. T knows that d(‘spite tlie conspiracy 
to keep him out of (‘lectrical engineering some concerns 
have called him at his horiu^ to offer him employment. How- 
ever, the telephone messages w(‘r(‘ never delivered, for his 
landlady, who took the calls, is a rabid antisemite. 

As I attem[)ted to (*xplain tlie nature* of our placc*ment coun- 
seling service*, Mr. "I^ejuickly assured me* that all he wanted 
was a job and that under no circumstanc(*s was I to think 
that lit* n(*(*(l(*d "psychological h(‘lp." Since I knew of an 
opening for an (d(‘ctrical engineer, I gave* Mr. T a letter to 
the j)t*r.s()nnel direc tor (A the plant w Iktc tlie vacanc) (*xisted. 
Mr. T l(‘ft UK*, saying that lie hopc‘d I had profited fiom talk- 
ing to him, for now I was bett(‘r aware* of the existing anti- 
s(*mitism. 

A (lav later 1 n'eeived a c ail from tlie plant superintendent, 
who angrilv c'Oui[)Iained to me for Inning st^nt Mr. T to liim. 
Instead of discussing (In* opening lor (‘inplov ment, Mr. T 
atte*mpted to leciuil (lie* su|)enntench’nt m a hght against 
discrimination. Mr. d' attempted twice* to m'c me* subsccjuently, 
but he* did not liave* an appeiintmc'iit and 1 was toe) busv to 
sec* him. He lefuse'd an a[)pomtme*nt, saving that he vv{3uld 
make* e)ne se)me’ eitluT time*. 

.A chc'ck with eithe i agencie's icvealeel that the man has 
bc*e*n known in the ceimmunitv as a ‘tre)ui)ic‘maker." L has 
breiught unsubstantiated chaige's against vaiieius indiv iciuals 
and organizations, simultanc*ouslv attt*mpting to reci ait sup- 
poit for imaginarv caine s. 

Mr. T is probable a classical illustration of paranoia. However, 
from the* placement counseling standpoint, more important than 
the* nosological classification is the* fact that Mr. T was totally 
unable to apply his knowlc*clge and c*xperi(*nc‘e as eicetneal en- 
ginc*er to procuring a position. From the vocational stimdpe>at 
it matters little what the psychiatric diagnosi.> ina\ be. What is 
relevant to vocational coun.seling and placement is tlie clients 
ability' to function rc*alisticallv’. It is only when the client demon- 
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strates his incapacity to use the service that the vocational coun- 
selor may wish to seek causality. 

To recapitulate, a vocational case liistorv may he ust‘liil to the 
extent that it piovicles both the client and the c‘OLiiis('lor with a 
formal framework in which tlie first int(‘i\ie\\' may l)e (h'velopt’d. 
It offers both participants something langil)le to discuss and 
simiiltaneouslv sets into motion an interpla\’ of fet*lings and at- 
titudes. Its primary value lies not so iniieh in the factual informa- 
tion revealed as in tlie ps\ chologieal meaning it ma\ have for 
the client and in the wav in which he uses (t. An extensive' ease his- 
tory also carries within it ct'rtain midesiiablt' h'atuu's, sntli as a 
possible undue emphasis on tlu‘ past and the iinpluation that a 
fuller knowledge of tlu* client's bvgones is likeK to h(‘lp Inm with 
liis preseait vocational dilemma and tliat tlu' eoiinst'loi, 1)\ aeiumii- 
lating sundrv information, is going to assume' the* re'sponsibility 
for solving vocational pre)bl(‘ms for tlu' elie'iit. 

A vocational case historv, b\ viitiie' ol posse'ssmg a ee'rtain 
“face \alidit\,“ ® inav hejp the' ehl'iit, during the initial stage's, to 
sustain liis relationshij) witli the' age'uev and thus allow him te) 
take a firme'r hold on the' pt()l)le‘m at hand. I’his ma\ be* e'specially 
true for test- or ad\ ice-e)rie'nte‘d elii'iits, who ma\ have* eonside'r- 
able difficiiltv assuming tlieir share* of re*sponsibililv at tlie* cMitse't 

The present, rather brief discussion eif the* me*rits of a vocational 
case* histoiv has in no wav atte'inpti el to eove r this important anel 
complex question. Proponents ol tln' ehagnostie appioach c'oulel 
without diffieultv point Qut are'as which, although le lovaiit te) the’ 
questie^n under consiefer.Uiem, have* not be'cn as mueh as nu'ii- 
lioiK'd. Similarlv, those oppose*d to diagnosis c't^uld nmst«‘i argu- 
ments w^hy it should be abolishe'd alte)ge'the'r as a methodologic'al 
piinciple*. A fair coiiclusie)n, at the pre’sent, se e'ins to be* that voca- 
tional case* historv taking ne*e'd ne)t be^ antithetical te) he*Ip-cen- 

• The tenn “IdCe* validitv ' lias ha ii horro\ve*(l from tlie liehl of psychologi- 
cal measvire'niciits, where it is used to refer to a test tliat “apjiears to l)c‘ 
valid’’ ( 4, p 11) because of its content hnt ina\ or inav not lx* valid in f;H l. 
d’aking dowTi a vocational case Instorv with particular (’inphasis on educa- 
tional and occupational informatif)n rnav lend the |)roce*dnie some face valid- 
ity without necessarily contributing to its actual usefulness. The client, be- 
cause cA a previous menial .set, may c’xjieet something of this sort and may 
conceiv’ably show great(ir resistance to a different ap[)ioach. 
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tered connsclinfi; as long as tlic worker uses his diagnostic skills 
to aid the clie nt in making a frec^ occupational choice. 

TESr KViDENCK 

Many vocational counselors, as well as the lay public, regard 
psychological t(‘sting as the most significant feature of occupa- 
tional planning (267 ). Psychometrics are held in partictilar esteem 
hy those workers who p(‘rcc*ive counseling as a “scientific pro- 
gram ’ (244) rather thaii an aspect of a helping {trocess. To some, 
TiK'iital testing has Ih^couic \ irtually synonymous with vocational 
guidance. For example, on(‘ surv(‘y of vocational S('rvic('S (44) 
rev('als the' fact that 152 dilfercTit tests are crnplovc cl in the voca- 
tional guidance fi(*ld at one time or another. Although it would l>e 
helpful to know what percentage? of total time allocated to guid- 
ance* is spent in testing and how many te'sts are administered per 
client, the large* variety of tests in itse'lf is suggestive of the im- 
portance* attributed to vocational measureine‘nts. Such a wade 
a])plication ol (juantitati\e* conc(*pts is l)oimd to ha\e both a 
tlu*ore*tical and a practical (‘Ifcct on the? fie'ld of guidance itself. 

Psvehological tests are* e*sse‘ntiallv instnime*nts intended to 
measure* the* eiuantity e)r amount e)f an\ ps\ ehological attribute 
posse*sse’d b\ the individual. The* pe’iformance* on any one test, 
m oide*r to have* anv m(*aning. is ce)mpare*d with that e)f a group 
and is usnalK e*\pre*sse'd in te‘lnl^ e)f elc‘\ iation from the average or 
some e)the’r point. In spe'cific situations, sucli as persomiel work, 
tests mav be use*d for “se*le*ctie)n and “grid iiu'c. ’ In d e latter 
instance, the c‘oiins(*lor imjilicitlv assiime*s the respeiisibility 
for “rounding out a comprehensive* picture of the individual coun- 
sel(*e” (122). 4'e'sts are* ie*('e)mmended, for “their data are fac- 
tual, obje*ctive, and relativelv pre'cise . . (122, p. 219). Thus 

once me^re the counseding e*xpe*ru*nce is reduced te^ a laboratory' 
diagnosis, whe*re e*mphasis is placed on the* precision of the sci- 
e*ntific instruTne*nts ratlier than em the cli(*nt’s ability to make use 
of the findings. 

At this juncture* the psychologist may question the whole pro- 
cedure* bv raising such issue's as: Are* the tt. * findings sufficiently 
K'liable for individual pie*diction? Are the test findings valid in 
the sense that they correlate highly with actual performance on 
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the job? Are the characteristics tested actually measurable psy- 
chological entities? What efFectvdo the immediate and the basic 
emotional factors have on test results? How good are the nonns? 
These questions, although fundamental to psychological measure- 
ment, are only of secondary interest to the counselor, whose chief 
aim is to help^he client. 

The counselor’s primary concerns are: How can the tests con- 
tribute to the clicnfs ability to handle his problem? What effect 
will testing have on the counseling process? How is tlie client 
going to use the* psychometric data? We bear so much about the 
need for the coun.selor to understand the client and his pn)l)leni, 
and relatively so little about the client’s acceptance of himself and 
his difficultv. In discussing tests in guidance Shellow suggests that 
the emphasis be shifted from psychometric to “clinical” thinking, 
using the term clinical in the “therapeutic” sense of the word 
(225). Essentially, the u.se of psychological measunmient in 
vocational guidance is predicated on the assumption that, once 
the counselor can accumulate a g^t'at deal of information about 
the client, he will be in a Wtter pcvsition to assist the latter. Both 
the case history and the t(\sting program are basically methods 
of obtaining pertinent information about the clicuit. 

This brings us to the original and broader qu(\stion of the value 
of factual data in general. In discussing the use of tin* case his- 
tory, it was pointed out that fre(|uentl\ factual information is 
of importance only when the client emplovs it toward some end. 
It was furthermore brought out that a slrt\ss on obje‘ctiv(' evidence', 
espcciallv when it is evaluated by the counselor, does not afford 
the client a full opportunity to come to grips with tlie real problem 
with which he wants help. Psychometric evid(*nce can be inter- 
preted and used by the client in any manner he pleases, and here, 
once more, what the client does with the testing program is at 
times more important than the scores themselves. 

Psychological tests, however, possess one outstanding character- 
istic that cannot be duplicated through any other known method. 
That characteristic is the ability of good tests to measure quickly 
and reliably those attributes which play such an important roh' 
in vocational selection. The fact that a well-standardized test 
can, wdth relatively little training on the part of the examiner, 
detennine adequately ones general ability, finger dexterity, or 
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interest patterns makes it a valuable tool in vocational guid- 
ance. 

Although there exists gcaieral agr(?enicnt as to what types 
of tests l(‘nd themselves to vocational usages there is considerable 
controversy regarding the suitability of projective tests in occu- 
pational planning. Kaback, for instance, holds (ISl) that the 
Rorschach is not helpful in preparing for and choosing an occu- 
pation or in determining occupational progress. This is indeed so 
if oiu‘ conceivc'S of vocational guidance in its narrower sense. 
The Rorschach is not likely to deteriniiK^ the probable success of 
a traiiH‘e in the mechanical area, nor will it distinguish vocation- 
all) between a l)arber and a chef. (Food responses arc^ not indica- 
tive of culinary inclinations!) Th(‘ Rorschach mav prove to be 
more useful in the selection of studt nts desiring admission tcj 
schools of social work and graduate' programs in clinical psy- 
chology. The “approach/’ tlu' numbe'r ol “human” responses, the 
use of c'olor, shading, and movi'riK'nt mav be sonu' indications of 
a person’s gc'U'jia! .ibilitw attitiuh' towajcl people, maturity, sensi- 
tivity, and inner strengtli. Stated negatively, a Rorschach that is 
suggestive of markc'd emotional imlialance or a pathological state 
could be emploNcd as oik' of tin* ciiteria for barring the prospec- 
tive student from ( ntering tin' helping jirofc >sions. Considerable 
rest'arch is, however, lu'cch'd to demonstrate that bettc'r adjusted 
individuals (i.c., those whose* Rorschachs are free from undesirable 
implications) will nect'ssarilv (h*\eIop into bette'i* psychologists 
or casewoikers. Tlie lh)rsehach can be I'lnplosed with cem >idcrabl\' 
greater confidence in vocational situations wheiein t. client 
persistentlv fails to take liold of the process or .slnnvs no movement 
toward K’soKing his occupational diflicultu'S. A client \.'ho cannot 
be “reached’’ despite* the counseloi's efforts mav be so disturbed 
as not to be accessible* at all. Such a client ma) nee*d psycho- 
therapv rather than vocatie)nal guidance. A Rorschacli would 
probably reveal the true* nature* of the problem. 

The ease with which inanv \e)cational tests lend themselves te^ 
administration and interpietation, \ielding at the same time tan- 
gible numerical results, may act as a booby trap for the ine*xperi- 
e*nced counse*lor. Super lists four pitfalls in diagnostic testing (239, 
p. 13). As wv shall see there are still others. Those mentioned b\ 
Super are “(1) the neglect of other methods of diagnosis, (2) 
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o\er-enipliasis on diagnosis with tli<' resulting trndoncy to lu^gloc t 
counseling, (3) failure to taki'^into account th(' specific validity 
of the tests used, and (4) the ncgl(‘ct ol otlua* inclhods of guidance 
which should nonnalK' ac(‘oinpan\ diagnosis and counseling." 
Ptuhaps the greatest danger inluacnt in all diagnostic testing is 
the tendenc)' to confuse' the ineasurcinenl of aptitude's with the' 
actual vocational guidance process. 

Mv own practice, espe'ciallv dining the' e'arlie r years of iny pro- 
fessional de'\ elopiiu'ut, has been to fall bac k on e \le nsi\e‘ te'sting 
whene\'er I was at a loss as to what to do. 'fe'sling to me' suggesteul 
a safe and e\is\ wav out of the' diHicuIt\ of handling a situation 
It is well to re'nie'inbcr that it is not onK that the* counselor repie- 
sents a thre'at to tlic c'lic'iit; the clie'iit ma\ in turn e'nge'iide'r a 
git'at dt'al of an\ie‘t\ in the' woikei. 4'csting, m I'erlaiu situations, 
ma\ offer a painlc'ss e scape' lor both tlu* c lie nt and the counse'loi . 
e'spe'Ciallv whe n botli au' unu'aeb to coini' to gn’iw witli the' re'.il 
pre)ble‘m. l\'iha[)s that is what ha|a[)e‘ned to the* staff ol one' ol the* 
\’A achisement units ( p. 20 who found te'sts \('iy use'fnl 
because' "maiiv vc'teians are* in no nn)od to li^ti'ii to ad\ ic'c and 
sugge'stions . . ."--ne)t that the* M'te'ians could be* blaine*d foi 
resc'iiting "ad\ic'e‘ and sugge'stions." I'lx' important issue', howeve r, 
is not the see-minglv higfiK dire*ctiv(* attitude e)t the e ounsc'Iors 
but lather the* emphivme'iit of te*sting i)i phu t' of (‘f )nnse*Iing pio- 
e e elurc'. It is doulitfiil that te'sting, in itse lf, e au he lp the ve te'UUJ. 
or anvone e*lse* for that matte-r, re'ach an acce ptable* occupational 
goal. 

The* case of Paul illustratc's how the* cemnse loi mav be* te*m[)t( d 
to rc’sort tej e*\te*nsi\(* testing pie*cise*I\ beCtUise* he* doe s not know 
what else* to do to he'lp the client. 

Paul is a lankv, awkward voiing man ol tvvent \ -one', lie 
has been rele iied bv' the social seisice* de'partment of a hos- 
pital for "aptitude* testing and ' veic ational re*e'onmi(*ndations. 

At prese'ut he is leee iving ps\ ehothei a|>v' thiongh the* out- 
patic'nt de*partme*iit l)e*(.ause ol gerieial person, ditv proble’iiis. 
Ife* is ne;t subject to draft on ace-ount ol occasional fainting 
spells vvhicdi fiave* be.'cn tc*ntativ e*lv diagnose el as grand nial. 
(At present he is rec;(*iving medication. ) Paul r<*veals a posi- 
tive Wasserinanu; it is believe'd that his lue tic: condition is 
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congenital. Paul was horn onl of wedlock into a large family. 

1I<‘ has six hall hrotlu rs and •half sistcas. Al pn^scait Paul 
is living away lioin home on lh(‘ r(‘COinin(*n(]ali()n of his ])sy- 
chialiisl. As a child h(‘ w.is i(‘jrclt'd and nnljap[)v. Drspite 
many ohstac lrs h(* gradnalt d lioiii a small t(nMi high school, 
wlua'c h(' took a hnsincss coms(‘. lie failed t\piirg twic(‘ and 
diopj)ed shortliand hefon* eomph ling llie term because it 
was “too haid." TIk' school psycliologist admirjisterc'd a 
Stanford Hi?iet when Paul was in tlu* twelfth grade, at wliich 
time he attained an i() seoie of K) 1. Although l\ml ma\' ho 
C(msid(‘red ol a\erage general ahilitw h(‘ is Imictioning on 
a below aveiage le\cl. lie has no hobbu^s, no \ocational 
intc'iests, and no eleaily defined plans. At om* tmu‘ lu‘ at- 
tcmpt(‘d to IcMiii baibetiiig but gave it up because he had 
“biiUei lingers ’ and w.is l(Milnl of ])(()j')l(‘ Paul tiied selling 
caiidv at (hi\<‘-in mot lon-pietnre est.iblishiiu'iits but was dis- 
miss( d ,i[tei two (lavs becMuse he was nnabl(‘ to give th(^ 

1 ight change Hr .iKo h.ul an vle\ ator ojXMMtoi \ job. w hic h hr 
lost in less than a week bia .mse he was slow and did not get 
along with othei einplovt'es Despite tlu‘ sad woik (‘\p(‘rienci‘ 
Paul does not want to Ix' “just a laborer.’ ll<‘ would hkc' to 
woik hnnsell up to d n spt ( table position s‘’c‘h as “oifice man- 
ager or “h(|nor salesman for some big couee rn. 

Dm mg the fiist coniisclmg s(‘ssion tlu‘ (a)nns(dor was at a loss 
as to \Hiat to do Indiistiial (injdoxmenl had Inam rultTl out 
lanlv d('liuitel\' Ix’caiist' ol epilepsv . leaiui.ig a trade lid not 
si'(’m to b(' indicated b<'ean''e ol Pauls slowness, poor motor C(')- 
ordmatiou, and negative attitude towaid manual oecupations. 
Sales and clerical woik had to be abaiidoiucl Ix'cause c^f Pauls 
personal and intelketiial Inmtatious. I he i ounsedor himself was 
m a (|nandar\ , but he b it that it was Ins i es|X)nsibiht\ to indicate' 
to Paul w hat n oc.itiem.i ipi ans he sheinid make Smcc' the' Cv/unselor 
did not know in what .lU'as Paul ceaild be re‘lati\el\ successful, 
extensive' ps\ e'homet i ic‘ te'stmg was unele'i take'ii. Ap^-i v.Aiinatedy 
tvve'lve* te'sts we're' adinmiste i e el dm mg tlire'e' e'onsecutiv e' nn rn- 
iugs. d he* te'sts le ve'ale’d nothing that hael ne)i oe'e'ii alu'ady known 
or could not have* Ix't u iuleired limn the' case* history and the 
intc*r\ ie'W's. A compre*lie*usi\ e* summ.irv of the ps\ choinetric data 
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was mailed to the liospital that made the original referral, despite 
the fact that Paul was not helped with his occupational prob- 
lem. 

Perhaps greater assistance could have been rendered if the 
counselor had not assumed that it was his obligation to provide 
Paul witli a ci^ncrete plan. Had the counselor allowed Paul to 
work tlirough his feelings about the various occupations, had the 
counselor helped Paul accept his limitations, it is possible that 
Paul would ha\ e e\ olved some plan and would ha\'e c hostai some 
kind of work in 'keeping with his abilities^ 

Ps\'chometric testing, however, ollered a seeminglv easier wav 
out of the dilemma. It provided the counselor with the impn'ssion 
that he was discharging his professional obligations, it offen'd 
the referring agenc\’ an opportunitv to ponder over the (juantita- 
tive data. E\ervone seianed to he satisfic'd except Paul. 

An important fact that is likelv to be ovi'rlooked in a tc'st-ec'u- 
tered \ocational guidance program is made bv laggc'tt when she 
states, “K\erv social agency shorild accept the fact that help 
offered to a clii'nt . . . creates a problem, a probh'in now locatc'd 
betwec'ii tlie lu'Ipi'r and the one who needs help. Asking for lu'lp, 
or nec'ding lu Ip is no simple affair. No mattc'r what problem one 
brings, tin* c'\perienc(‘ of asking fiom someone who is tlieri* to 
give, creates a new d\namii‘ process, whic h, because of the fact 
that one dot's not control it, also cremates new fear and rc'sistanc't' ” 
(166, p. o7). J\s\chol()gic‘al testing ma\ o(l(*r both tiu' vocational 
counselor and tlie client an easv was out of a threatt'iiing rt'Iation- 
ship and siiriuItaneonsK enabh* them to go through the motions of 
helping and being hel[)ed. 

A situation that coneeivablv could havt' devi'lopt'd in almost 
any \ocational guidance agenev is tin' following: A t\\ent\ -four- 
year-old man came to a certain agency and rc'cjnt'stc'd that he be 
given "aptitude tests ’ to help liim determine what he? was "best 
fittc^d for." During the first contact th(‘ counsc'lor h arned that the 
client had graduated from college in business administration. 
He did not seem to enjoy sales but wondered what other potenti- 
alities h(' might have. In talking about hobbies lie indicated that 
occasionally he liked to work with his hands or paint with water 
c(dors. He also spoke with .some regrcjt in his voice alK)ut tin' 
mistake he had made in not becoming a tool-and-die man. He 
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understood that skilled industrial workers earned ^ood money in 
plants. • 

The counselor apparently took tin* client lit(irally and proce eded 
to administer tests witli the liope that tli(‘S(‘ would lielp him with 
liis vocational dilemma. A total of twenty tests was administe red 
in the cemrse of the* ne‘xt five e ontacts, e^ach testin(^ session taking 
up the e'litire inenning. 

First session. American Council on Education ( Cxdlfge ) , 
Hennion-Nelson Test of Mental Ahilits, \« ls(m-J)(am\' Reading. 

Second s<‘Ssion. Kue>e‘r Rre'fere jie(* Reeoid, R’laiiiaid Ocenpa- 
lional Rrefere*nee* Iiucntoiw SHA Mechanical A[)taudes t(*st, 
Re*nne*tt test of mechanical comprehension. 

Thiid sessie)m Minn(‘sota (deuieal d\st, (h iieral Clhaical Test, 
Meier Art Judgment lest, (ha\es Dt sign |ndgm»‘ijt 1 ( st 

Eoiiilh session. \\ ec lislei -Ih llex ue* adult. Hell .XdjnstiiK'iit In- 
\(*ntoi \ , Minnesot.i Multiphasic l\ ] sonalils ln \ rntor\ . 

Fifth session He\ ised Minnesota Rapei I'oim r>oai(l Miiiii(‘sota 
sj^atial relation ^'onds. (.'lawlhiel tridiyiensional spatial lelatmns 
ti'st, Minne‘sota rate* of manipulation, Puulue peg hoaid, (a'awford 
small-paits dexteuity t(‘st. 

During the* sesenth ( finaC \isit. tlie* (onnse'loi ie\ie\\(‘d care*- 
full\’ the \’aMous t(‘st scoie s and (‘xplame'd tl eii mdi\ idnal mcain- 
ings and implications to the* clie nt. .Sine e* the e lieni die! not re‘\'e‘al 
aiiv outstanding al)ihtie*s oi. ioi that maite‘ 1 , oce njritional inteae'sts 
in c’ith(*r the* ine’chamc'.d oi the alli^llc area*', the (.•oniea'loi sug- 
ge'sted that the client ie*mam m his pie sent Ke*ld and t’v te) find 
work that might he* moie* to his liking. 

It should he me’iitione'd th.it the* counselor was ge*nuincly con- 
(‘crne'd w ith exploring the che*nt s pote nt ialitie*s in the hope that 
the te*sts, plus his own knowle*elge* e)f eKi upiition^, might pre)\ ide* a 
satisfae torv answer to the client's vocational elifficiilties. W hether 
the* impressive testing program lu*lped the clie'iit make an occupa- 
tional che)ic(* e)r whethe*r the time des eiteel e\clusi\ ely te> te'sting 
could have Ix'cn used to Ixtter advantage* is le'ft for the reade'r te) 
elecide. 

Psycholeigical testing plays a dihil ie)le in \ eicatiein.il giiiel** ee. 
It helps to e*.stahlish a diagne).sis anel progne^.^is. Eiidei diagueisis 
fall tlmso attrihute's which the* elient pe)ss('sse's at tiu* tmu* he* 
conies fe)r guidance. Tlu'\' re-present his nu-ntal e'uelow nient, inte*i- 
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('sts, aptitude's, spe'cial skills, and <*\i*n liis (‘molional structun^ 
and halauco. Prognosis deals w iKi tlu' a[)plie.ilioh of (he diagnostie 
data to tho prol)<il)ilit\ of siu-eess in a si'li'eted aiea. Neithe r th(‘ 
easo histor\' nor tlu' [is\ ehoini‘ti ie [)iogiaiu earii(‘s witliin itsell 
the gt'nu oi therap\. Neithei is a hel[)ing pioc'c'ss, hut each hi - 
comes a part Of oiu' it incorporated iiUo the* allecti\c lift* of IIk' 
client. 

The clii'nt who l)elie\'(\s that ti'sting in itself can help him as- 
sumes that, onc(' hi' knows what ails him or wliat he is "h. si 
fitted for,' he can go aluMil imassistial viilh his ediiealioiial oi 
\ocati(Mial plans. Pei haps some mdi\ iilnals can Most peasom 
who come to an agiaicv tor voc-ational tissislanee do so heeanse 
the\ aic imahlt to comi' to a satislacto»\ solution without outside 
lii'lp. It IS ('\tiemel\ imhkeK' th.it know '1114 the o ‘Lillis ol le^l^ 
will lielp them significanlK with tlu'M dillienlli' s 

M an\ clients place an undiu' empha^I> on pN\ clioiiieti ics ]u' 
cansi' th(‘\‘ thcinsi'h es aie not readv to sli.ue* m the ( onn^elmg pioc- 
1 ss 'resting to tlu' client ^•cpresent^ an I'xtci nali/nt 1. >11 ol his dilFi- 
( nli\ . \\ hatc\ cr thi' (Mitcoinc ol th(' h'si ing pi o'^i .1111 ina\ he, it is 
the ti'sts, not the* chVnt himself, whu'h sugge st w hat Ins al ah I n 's ai e, 
wh(‘i(‘ his inteiests lie*, and what (onise ol at (ion should hr 
iindtataki'ii. In shoit, t(‘sting ahsoKes the eheiil ol th(‘ n s|)onM 
hiht\ of partii'ipating actixe K m tin- li('l[)iiig pioee ss and Ina s 
In'm Irom having to accept tht' cons< (|iiciK es. 

Hogers, in discussing the lole ol trstiiig i 20 f), p 111 i. feels 
that tluw [tests J tend to jiuKMse (l« h'liMv I'liiss on tin* p.n ( ol the 
client, to lessen his acce-ptaiue' ol ^<-lL to dicic.ise his seaise ol 
responsihihtv , to cieale an .ittitndc ol dcpe iideiKc upon the (\ 
[xat.” Hie me ailing ps\ c hologu .il tests nia\ have loi adults 1 
prohablv (piite* dillrie nt liom what te-slmg mav sigmiv loi ado 
lescents, ni.mv e)l whom aie eoU'.tantlv <‘\pe)se(l to \aiious ex 
aininatieiiis within the* school svsteni Aehilts, espeeiallv (hose 
with liinite'd (‘(hication or fai leinoved liom the acadeanic mihe ii, 
are likely to leact witli gieate-r appiehension toward the test 
situation. "I he client’s re actions |)rior to and dniing the* administia- 
tion proper arc^ important, for th(*v not onlv aie* indicative* ol his 
attitudes toward hims(*lf and the counse*lor hut also jirovide' tlu’ 
workc*i with a rich opportunitv to lu'Ip the c lient clarifv some* ol 
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his feelings. Tost taking frequently possesses meaning apart from 
lest results. It is the r(‘spoiisil)ility of tlie counselor to handle the 
elienfs f(‘elings of ins(‘curity, hostility, and anxiety, whether they 
center in the t(‘st r(‘sults or arise out of the very counseling rela- 
lionship. To he <dfecti\'(\ th(‘ counselor must work witli tlui 
eh(‘nt s f(H*lings ratluT than with content alone. It* matters little 
vvh(‘th('r th(' client’s d(densi vtaiess is revealed before or after the 
adniinistialion of tlu* tc*st. In eithf*r ease tli(‘ counselor has to 
work willi it as pait of the helping process. 

Sonu' uoikers feel (rt2, 155) that kiting tlu' client jiarticipate 
in tlu' seh'ction of tests to la* administei (‘d te nds to allav some of 
In's an\i(‘ti(‘s ahonl ti sting and also oilers him an op])ortmntv for 
lnlk*r pai I ieipal ion. I his seians a ratlu'r meclianical wa\’ of 
handling the [)iol)lem ol th(‘ rok* ol diagnrisis in counseling and 
th(' plae(‘ ol tlu* counselor. 'The client ( .mnol he prt‘sumed to he 
an <‘\p(‘it m ps\( hometiie me.isuiement. ()n(‘ would not c^xpect 
a |)atient to wiile his own prcsci ijilioii, nor can one leave test 
sek'clion to a ' l ^ * 11 testuig l^a^ a plac^‘ in xocalional guidanc'e, 

and I helie\ (‘ it has, then il is tin* responsihilitv' of the' counselor to 
make* th(‘ a|)pio|)i Lite choic(‘ It is (iitirc'K’ p()ssi!)le that thc' 
elient mav w.ml to take tliosi* tests which appcair to hc' least 
tlneatening latlier than thos(‘ which would he most ('ffective in 
voc ational diagiuisis. How (lie c lient p( leeivc's th(‘ counselor and 
the tests is nut liki'lv to he allectecl seiiousK hv his taking the 
ti'sls a la e.nt(' iifjr can sueli a piocediiie he* c’laimed as a valid 
siilntilute for a jnolessional and \et meanmglul interrel.'.fk)n.ship. 

As diagnostic- uistiunieiits, tests can lc‘ll the eounselo. great 
(leal about the c lient and the soundnc'ss of his vocational plans. 
Iheic' c-an he little doubt th.it in the' eours(' of his practice e\’c*ry 
(‘oiinsi'lor has conu’ ac-ioss numeious elic'uts w’liose endcawment 
was consick'iahlv hi'Iow tlu'ir oca'upational aspirations. Through 
psvc'hc^logical measuri nu'nt it is possible* to establish a fairly 
arc'uratc’ diagnosis and piognosis, hut tin* li sts per sc^ in nca way 
lielj) suc’h cheiits aeei'pt re Jil\ oi l(nmulate a moie ‘ttainahle 
goal. An c'xcerjit limu an actual east' '»immiaiy is presiMUed imme- 
clialc'ly hc*k)w in older to illusliati* how, hv \iitue of his pi^ ‘es- 
sional obligations, a counseloi mav he* louc'cl into a position 
wh(*r(' he* cannot stoj) at nu*re Ic'^t inte'rprc'tation. 
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Mr. L is a twenty-two-ycar-olcl high school graduate. At 
pi(\sent he is working for ln\l father as a clothing salesman. 
Although his father wants him to remain in the business, Mr. 

L is not pleased with the prospect. In the beginning of the 
first interview he announced that he would like to (uiter col- 
lege and become “a doctor, a lawyer, or a dentist— any kind 
of a profession people look up to.” Mr. L wanted “to take 
an aptitude test which would show me what I am best suited 
for.” 

4 

The counselor, at that time a new work(*r hims(‘lf, agreed with 
the client that some tc'sting might In* useful to verifv tiu' latter’s 
interests and a!)ilities. Tlie Kud(‘r Frefer(mc(‘ Record, the Ameri- 
can C'oiincil on Kdneation F.s\ chologii'al Kxamination for C'ollege 
Freshmen (A(]K), the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 
and tlK‘ \t'ls()n-l)enn\' Reading test W(‘r(‘ administered, rev(*aliiig 
the lollowing. Kudtn-, high persuasi\e, social service, and clerical. 
AC"E, (^) score 22d perceytile, L st'ore Mth percentile, total 12lh 
p(‘icenlile. Henmon-Nelson, IQ 1()6. XcTon-Diamy, vocal)ular\ 
■3()th percentile, paragraph 2()th pcacentile, total 24th percentile 
( high school senior norms). 

It was fairlv obvious to the C(Mms(*lor tliat Mr. I/s l(*\els of 
aspiiation bv tar e\('(‘(‘ded his abilities. It was also ([uite c\i(l(‘nt 
that the occupational choice did not originat(* from ajii inttTcsl in 
the work itseli I)ut was dominated almost ('xchisi\cl\ In its pres- 
tige \ able ( “an\ kind ol a piofinsion pec^ple look uj^ to” ). A factu.d 
cxplaiiatioii ot tlu‘ test n sults certamlv would not In lp th<‘ ('liciit 
gi\(‘ up liis unr(*alistic dav dreams, nor would it help him ac’ci'pt 
IiunsiH as a cluthing sah'sman. I'he counselor found himself in an 
awkwaid position. lm[dicitly he had taken it upon himstdf to 
“tc*!!” the cli( lit whcK' his stre^ngest vocational attributes lav and 
liad administered tests to cmhance the validity of his judgimait 
and recommendations. Now he was confrontcnl with the task of 
informing the ( lumt of the unfavorable outcome of the testing 
program. 

More serious, however, than the counselor's discomfort is the 
f.K't tliat the client, who originally came for professional v(K"a' 
tional assistanc(‘, was about to terminate liis contact with the 
agency without having been helped one* iota. Still worse, he w*»s 
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going away with possibly gr(‘at(*r conflicts and doubts than ho had 
at the outset. Wliat could have b(‘(‘n a genuine helping expc^ricnce 
became inetaniorphos(‘d almost ov(‘rnight into an (‘inolionalb^ 
painful predicament. 'Fhe original \ocational ambivalence, whic ji 
compelled the* cli(‘nt to se(‘k f)ccnpational assistance in the first 
place, may actually ha\'(‘ been atcentiiated. \ow tlie client was 
confronted with two alte rnatives: to reje ct the^ te‘st findings hi iota 
and attempt te) gain admissie)n inle) ce)lle‘gc, i.r to ae e e pt the* test 
results and try te) adjust to what he* ceinsiele re el to be* a \ ocationallv 
unhappy e*.xiste*nce*. * 

Actually, and this is mere* ce)nje‘c*ture*. for tlie client nc\e'r re*- 
tuiiie*d, he probably did ne*ithe*r. He* inav have* raf ion.ih/ed a 
gre*at de*al about the* te‘sts; he may e*ve‘n have* gone* e*lsewlH*re' to 
ve*rify (really to elisprove*) the* e)iiginal {>s\ chometric findings. 
He may have* applie*d te) se)me“ colle ge*, or j)ossil)l\ he de cided to 
le*a\e* his lathea’s business fe)r a diiFe‘ie‘nt je)l) e*lse*\\ lie i e*. 

It IS at the* pe)mt wlie*re* test re‘sults an* in oppe)vition te) tlie 
client’s occupali goals that tlie* ce)UTise’lor mav l)e* calle*d upon 
to exe*rcise his profe'ssional abi!itie*s te) tlie* utmost degu'e*. In prac- 
tice, b(*cause* so main c lie'uts ce)me* in witli a de finite* pre'cone t iv eel 
iele'a about te‘>ting, it is e)lte*n ne*ce*ssar\’ to lu lp them se*e* the* \cdue 
of psychome*li ics m \ oesitional planning in it* tine* [)crsp(>cti\ e*. But 
a brief and ele inentars’ le*cture* e)n the re)Ie of ps\ c hological meas- 
urements in \ocatie)nal guidanee* is not wliat is lik(*l\ to lie‘lp tlie 
clie*nt «it the* mom< nt Ih* nun liste'ii car(*lnll\ to what is being 
said, nod in appreival, and still u'tain his pswhomctric orientation. 
I'o be* e*ffe'clive, the* eounsclor has te) tr. him. end the* i- ‘lle*ctual 
le'vel e)f imele*rstanding ami come* to giips with the* inne*i oicaniiig 
of the pre)blem. Whv doe's a paitii iilar adult client [)k*' e* so much 
e’lnphasis on te*sts? W hat doe*s te*stiiig *Hignily to him.^ Doe's he 
rt*allv belie've* that a te'st can tell him what vocational choice* to 
make*, e)r is he* me*re*l\' lationali/ing lor his inability to assume* 
responsibilitv for his ac tion? d'est results, c"Npc*cially if thev are 
contiarv to the e'\pe*ctations and wislu's e)f the client, au* not 
hke*lv to change* his oiiginal plans. A eU'taile'd facti...! .state'iiient 
as to what the* te*sts sugge st doe’s not nc*ce*ssaiily he lp the e :ient 
accept the vocational implic*ations; ejuite vhe contiary, such a 
pre*se*ntalie)n is like*l\ to e’vokc* de’le iisn e*ne'ss and actuallv block a 
frc*e expression of tee*hngs. d lu* conliision be’lwe*(‘n diagnosis and 
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therapy, or vocational assistaiUH' in tlie prcstnit instance, is not 
restricted to the lay public aloih'. Counselors luue Ikhmi lu ard to 
say about ob\ioiisl\‘ disturlu'd c hcnts, “He ntH'ds ;i Itorschach, 
as if the Rorschach were a tluaapcntic ineasurt* ot sonic 
kind. 

The last as{!)ect ol ti\stin<^ in a counseling situation to In* con- 
sidered d('als with the an\ic‘t\ which ina\ bt' enc('n(l('i(ul bv the 
t('sts thcnisc 1\ c\s. Conipaiativ c‘l\ littli' is known about the ps\- 
chological ellect of a test on tlu' nuli\ idual ('I'PMh). Textbooks 
on psychologx u'sualK i ec'ornnh'nd that, order to attain optimal 
results, the subject should be put at (*as<’ and a gcMunalU good 
rappoit should bc' I'stablislu'd. What tlie test does to tlu‘ cliiait 
in terms ot his inma d\ namics is an o[)en (jiu'stion. There* is 
empirical exidence to suppoit tlu‘ contention that [)s\ cliologic.il 
tc\sts do ha\’c‘ an cdFect on the pcason taking tin m. la^ss slabk 
indixiduals will scmietinu's bu'ak off in the middle* ot tlu* piogi.mi 
Those wdio, for whatever reason, an* leal to lH‘lit*\(* that theii (*nio- 
tional soundness is (juestjoiu'd wiil olt(*n leact to the tests lu g.i- 
tively or actuallv refuse* to lake* (he*m. 'rhe re* seems to be* an e le 
merit of thieait in e'verx' te'st teir e\(*r\ indn idual The* e‘\t(*iit ol 
tlie anxiety aremsed will xarx with the* pmpeise* lor which the- t< st 
is administc*rcd, the* person taking it, and tlu* tc*st itsell. How 
the client ap[)ercei\ c*s tc'sting in re*lation to his total \ oc'atiein.il 
preiblem will liirthc*! in(lue*nee‘ his attitude* tow.ud nuasm einent 
Although most C’lic*nts piob.d)I\ assume* th.it t(‘st^ are* .idmimsti le d 
to them in ordc*r to facilitate the* ie*se)lut iein eif tlu ii eic e upation.il 
problem, tlu'V cannot help e\[)(‘i ie*iu ing I'cit.nn le(*hngs th.il ai - 
compaiiv t(‘st taking itself. For c*x.imple, llu*\' m.u sax defeiisixeh 
in jest, “\oxv vou xxill knoxv luixx elumb I am,’ “1 ne\e‘i leaiinel 
to read properlx',’’ or, xvilli re*sp<*ct tei a pe'rseinalitx m\(“ntoi\ 
“This is like being jisvchoanalx /(*d.” \\’h(*n the* i e lationship In* 
txxeen the couns(*lor .md tlu* c'li(*n( lias b(‘en ine.mmgliil, tin* 
latter max' be particularlx anxious that the* te’sts lexeal him m i 
favorable light. At tim(‘S tlu* che-nt mav distent a p.ipe i -anel-peiie il 
([iiestionnaire, prc*scnting himself ne>t as he* ae tualK is but as he 
xx'ould like the counse*lor to see* him. It is pf'ih.ips leason.dile* to 
assume.* that vocatienial te*sts xxhich an* inte iuhel to nuasim 
suitability for an occupation j)iobabl\ (*nge nde*i less f(*ar th.ni 
thosc^ xvhose specific purpose* is not kneixxn. Hut (*xc‘n xeK atienial 
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U'sls may Ix'coiiu* aiixi(‘ty-arousint^ if an important issue, sue!) 
as g(;tiinj^ a jol), should (lep(‘nd on llu ir outcome. 

Psyi'holoeical diannoslic t(‘sls that do not carry a direct voca- 
tional implication ar(‘ likely to aj)p(*ar more tlnx‘atening. It is 
pi*()l)al)ly not an accident that in many psycliiatric* clinics thcs(‘ 
t(‘sts art' rel('rn'd to as “I)U ‘4 ft sts” and tlu* psv chologists as “hug 
doclois.” 'rests that ((iiite ol)\i()iisl\ proht' into tlie basic aspects 
of [)ersonali(y, sucli as tht* projtctivt' tests in paiticular, are 
]))ol)ahl\ the most menaemg ol all 'I'he \er\' lact that tlie\ lend 
lliems<'l\.s to nneonst*ioiis niampnlat ion and at timt s tliinl\' 
disgiiist'd s\ml)ohsm camitjt ht* unnt)tict*d hy the subjt'ct (21S). 
A tense oi disluibed eheiit tan bt c-oiiit* \er\ seriousK npst't 1)\ 
relali\(‘I\ intinei immale ust* ol ps\ chological It'sts of different 
kintls. Institutions that piaelitt* ps\ eht)logical testing as some- 
thing a[)ait lioni the coimst-lmg pmeess nM\’ la\' tliemselvt's open 
to the critic'ism (hat anxietit s thus aioust tl ma\’ not lie liandlt'd 
('onsti ut‘ti\'el\’ b\’ th(‘ counselor. 

(a)imselmg uul testing must be integrated into an (‘\]')eri('nct‘ 
which is iiKMiiinglul to the c’heiit k'eais. doubts, and conflicting 
(eehngs tliat emerge duiuig (he \o(ational eonlatl wla'thei the\’ 
be (MigeiideK'd l)\ tesline, oi b\ t Ik* tae(*-to-l ac'e i ( lat lonship itself, 
ai(' the \ei\ subst.uua' that make vocatK'iLil eounsc'ling leal. 
I)\iiaiuic jis\ ehnl( jmc al testing is peihaps tla* teini tlial ma\’ be 
ajipheil to tin l!ieoi\ and piai tua* that pc icei\(\s tt'st administra- 
tion nol as a static c juanl ific at k ni ol Narions “aptitudes ’ but as a 
pail ol a total \ocalional expc’iieiicc* ( a cnsidei ing tlic' \ aliie so 
main cluails tend to atiributc* to test e\ idv iice. it cam be* en- 
tiielv dexoitl of emotional vigiiduvinee. I lu* eovinseloi, t.u'iefore, 
cannot disu'gaid llic’ [possible aflc'ctise realne ss of tests without 
also (Ii '•legaiding that w hit'll is impoitant to tht* cliemt. 

It IS uni Ol tunatc' iiidet'd tluit. m some xcieational ciich's at least. 
OIK* (‘neountc*is such (‘\piessions as ‘human engiiua*! in;g, ‘ “work 
tolc ianec', ett , as if one* wt'ii* dealing with idc'ctiie motors in- 
stead ol human bc'ings. I’eihaps some counst'lors do st'c' lliemseK es 
as engmecis and their elic'iits as so many aiitvima-m. .. Such an 
<ittitnd(‘, e\(*n il jiistifiablt' in the* t*\c’s ol tlu‘ It'ss enlightenc'r in- 
dustri.dist oi ellicic'iicN i*\peit, li.is no place n a helping rt'lation- 
''hi[). rhe* r<*s]^onsil »le \ocational counsc'Ioi who is conteined with 
tlu* wadlau* of his c'lic'ut w ill take ps\ chonu'li ic le'sting seriousb . 
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ior ho knows that it may moan a groat deal to the client and, if 
mishaiklKd, iu:i\ arouse consicforahlo untoward anxiety.* 

A l)iiol ri'stali'mont of some of the ideas outlined thus far may 
h(' ust'ful, partioiilarlv since psychometric moasurernemt plays 
such an iinpoilant role in occupational planning and so many 
(li\('igent opinhnis as to its role and value exist. 

testing, in \ocational guidance, has bt’come so much the 
stock in trade c^f the c'ounselor that many workers would he at a 
loss how to procet'd il for some reason thev w^ert' pi ('vented from 
administering tests. This is a serious indictment of the profession 
and demands fmther examination. If this situation were the rule, 
tlie coimsc'lor would lose' his status as a profcvssional workc'r w'hose 
lunction is to assist pc'ople with theii occupational adjustment. 
Instc'ad, lie would hc'come a t(‘ehmcian who spt‘cializ('S in tlu' 
administration and interpretation ol vaiious ('ducational and 
tiadc* t('sts. vSonu* coimscdors an* prt'ciselv that. Otlu'rs, how- 
e\(‘r, s(*e tlu ir rol(\s as that of a hc'lpcr' tind refuse' to liow to th(‘ 
limitations imposed upon^tlurn 1)\* tlu‘ tiadition of occupational 
nuMsiirements. The indisputahle tact rc'mains that it is possible 
to do a c'omprelu*nsi\ e vocational guidance job without the* cm* 
ploMiient ol an\ socational ti'sts w hatsotwer. 

Rsv chometric' tests, in tlie generic sense of the w'ord, are f‘S- 
s(*ntiall\ an expedient. \’alid tests are not onlv timesas ing dcwices 
but Lilso insti uiiK'nts wliich are capable of mc’.isurmg fai.rK relhdiK 
man\ human attributes that Ic*nd themsel\(‘s to ([uantific ation. 

Super seems to liold tjiis \ lew in his c*\tiemelv comprelnrisivi' 
\ohime on vocational testing when he sa\’s, "WIk'h a suitabh' test 
is available, its use' will generallv save tmu' and obtain tin* informa- 
tion in a more' objective', valid, and usable foim than would 
otlieiwise be tlie ease" f 2-39, p. 8). 'Die us(’fuhu‘ss of such tests 
\aries fiom probltrn to problem and from client to client. No 
blanket condonaiice or eondcrnn.ition is c'alled for. Con\ers('l\ , 
there is nothing supe rnatural about psvchornetrics, c'ithcT. 'Fc'sts 
will rare ly, if ever, reveal an\ tiling about a client that a comjHt<rit 
C'omiselor c annot ascertain without therr nsc'. Tests can, however*, 

® In the lietit of these f'onsiderations it is am.i/ing to find that the authors 
of the Minnesota Multijihasie Personalitv Insiritorv p. 5) suggest 

tli.it “th(* examinee t .ui, for example, wr^rk on the test as he sits in a wait- 
ing room ’ (’) 
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do the job more quickly and more reliably. Psychologists recog- 
nize that not all human c‘liaractri*istics haid themselves equally to 
in(‘asuiement and tluit some of the dynamics in the counseling 
lelationship are probably not subject to quantification at all. As the 
client and the couns(dor come together, the counselor may realize 
that tlie area which Ik' is able to measure* with hi?i psychometric 
tools is small and at times relatively unimpoitant. For that matter, 
the uncharted s('as of total adjustment and total behavior are far 
vaster than the small and l)etter known islands that constitute 
the measurable* cliarai»teristics. To attempt to ‘infer the whole 
from the m(*ager measuralde sample is an indefensible procedure. 
And vet some vocational c‘ouns(‘Iors will v(‘nture to suggest a 
coniprehensi\'e occu|)ational plan almost sol(‘ly on the basis of 
Relatively minute and at times inconclusive psychometric evi- 
dence. 

In practice, situations may arise wherein an int(*lligent and 
educated adult nia\ b(' as miK*h in nc('d of vocational assistance 
as a physcialb’ han(lu'ap])ed and intc‘JI(‘ctuallv limited person. 
Wheieas motor-coordination and gcmeriil-ability tests may be 
helpful in the lattc'V case*, lh(‘\ niiiy lx* (‘iitirely superfluous when 
dealing with the siqnrioiK endowed individual. But the better 
(‘(juippc'd cli(‘nt ma\ nca'd and want occupat’onal assistance badly 
even if his diflicultv cannot be e\prc‘ssed numerically. 

Since most vocational counselors would probablv agree that 
t('sts acluallv contribute but a small portion to broad occupational 
planning, one might ask, Win then do thev loom so large in the 
eves of the piofessional woikei and tin* I.... nan alike Some of 
the possible r(‘asi)ns havt* Ina n mentiemed previously. It las been 
stated that: (d) Some tc‘sts are ciipabli* of providing the* wanted 
information cjuicklv and rcdiably. (h) \'iewed psycholcjgically 
tc‘sts mav appear to be less threatening to the* client because they 
tiaid to absolve him of m.mv ic'sponsibilities. (c) Tests may pro- 
vide an oppoitimitv lor extc rnali/ing the vocational C'^unseling 
expiTience. (The cinnit may take the tests, reject their findings, 
and still rcanain largelv emotionallv intact.) ((t' *\\sts may 
possess c'onsideiablc* face vaJiditv (see p. 14S) in terms of vhat 
the client expects to happen, (e) rsvehom ric lc\sting is socially 
more acccq^table to some than anv other kind of personal assistance. 
(/) Last, but bv no means lc*ast, is the fact that most vocational 
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counselors feel comfortable and at lioiiu* wluai they d(‘al with 
aptitiicle testinj^. 

The above brief listim^ chx's not complele'lv explain why psy- 
chological ineasurcMiu'nt has lak('n such a hold on the American 
imagination. Kuropc'an ps\ c'hologisls, tor e\ampli\ sc'cin to pa\ 
less attention to })s\clu)nu‘liies, and in the* So\ ie't I'liion, “testol- 
og\’ ’ is actiialK lu'ld in disdain (270). Additional leasons wh\ 
tests appear to be so jK)pnlar among vocational and ('dneational 
counselors may In^ mentionc'd. (u) Test administration is (msv to 
learn and re(|iiires no special proti'ssionaf skills. 4 his is an im- 
portant consicK'ration it one bt^ars in mind that iIk' majoiit\' of 
('dneational counse'lors arc' sc'hooltc'aclu'i s, some of whom ma\ 
have had but minimal ti. lining in gmdanct' (h) 1’(‘st scoies an 
rc'latixeb simple' to midi'istand and pioxide the' teachi'r-comise'loi 
\c ith a iead\ indc'x for classitication and compai ison. { (') i a)mmei - 
cial t('st-de\'elopmeiit and tc'st-disti ibntmg c‘oiicerns mamlaiii 
round-tlu'-clock acbc'itising campaigns addressed to the school 
svstc'ins. W'c'll-iiK'aning bijt mmifoimi'd pniaipals 1 1 (‘(|iientl\ as- 
sume' tliat a s('ll-<ulminist('rmg, sell-scoiing, and sc'll -mtc'i ])i eting 
test liattc'ix is an videcpiatc* substitute' loi iiuhvidnal (‘diieatioiial 
guidance. Thoiiidike's often-( |uot<‘el die turn. “\\1iate'\ ei exists 
t^\ists to some exte'iit and can be measured, ma\ ha\ <' e out n but eel 
its share* to tlie* epMutification of human ae tuities and indue'etl\ 
to the position testing occiipie's m vocxitional gnidaiRV ciieh s 

It is a human characte'ristic to deri\e seeuiitv liom that \\hi(h 
is thoroughlv familiar and kne)wii. As a e‘oiollar\, that which is 
unfamiliar or unknown eairie*s within it an element ol thieat oi 
dangi'r. Tin* vocational counselor, b\ viitut' ol his aeadenne train 
ing and piofessional u[)brmging, is more intimate with ti'ts and 
me'asiiK meiits than, perlia[)s. with anv othei ph..sc ol the hel|nng 
process. It is la'kitivedv recentlv that seaiie* univeisilies began In 
stress the nonpsv choiiu'trie* aspects of tht* vocational guidaiiee 
c urriculum. 'I'lie niajoiity of w'oike'rs in the* field, if judged bv' the 
contributions that appi'ar in occ'up.itional literature', still sc'e-ni 
to tec'l that psv chological testing constitutes the major tool of the 
vocational or c'duc ational e.-ounselor * (24 f, 2f> >. 2f)7). 

l^re.)f(‘ssional mteie'st in psv e heimctric' measme*nie*nts is also 
reflected in current! v conducted graduate* re*seaich in guidance' 
and personne l (30). Tims in a two-v(*ar stiidv of thc'se’S, ])roj(‘( Is. 
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and disscTlatioiis in j^uidancc' and prrsonne*! work, the largest 
niiiiibor (jf topics ( lioscii dealt dirt'ctly with Tests and Measurc- 
iiH'nts. Sij^nificantly, the low<*st topic frecpiency f(*ll to Philos( 3 pliy 
and Principles of Cnidanee (less than 1 p(;r cent). 

'I'he present difficulty, however, does not st( ni from excessive 
c‘Oinpc*tenc(* in ineasur(‘in(‘nt, or ev(m from the cr)nc( j\ ahlc one- 
sid(*dn(‘ss of tlu* prof<*ssional armaiiK ntarinm ol tin* \ocational 
com)s(‘lor, hut rather from his limited coii\crsancc with otlier 
hel[)in;j; t(‘chni(jues. P(*rhaps l)(M_“ans(‘ some* counselors ma\' feel 
l(‘ss secure in a helpuih role* and more comfortable’ in a situation 
that calls for lestimj;, the* \ocational <^uidanc(‘ (‘\peri(‘nc(‘ tends 
to cofifine its(>ll fie(|iientlv to fact findmi^. test analvses, and oc- 
enpational iidoi mat ion. Some* workers, Ixctiusc' of their individual 
backgrounds, mas i eject the* eonc*ept ol vocational guidance as a 
li(‘Ipini; j’)h(‘nonH*non and will sef‘ the \ocational cejunsedor as one 
who “examiiK's, di.i^noses, [)n*scnbes, and follows up” (263). 
rlius, in no small measure' th(‘ vocational counselor hiinscdf mav 
bi* ( onti ibii'ni;^ ..ew ittin^lv to tlu- pK^alent ttaidencx to equate 
Noi ational euidanc(‘ with vocational nieiisurcanents. 

In ( onehision it ma\ be clesirable to (‘inph.isi/e th(’ fact that, 
illliou^h [)s\ c holo< 4 i('al measureiiKaits plav an im[)oitant part in 
the piaclii'c of vocational ^uidanca^ the amount of tewtin*^ in itsi’lt 
( amiot be em[)lo\i(| as a satistactoiw criteiion for the evaluation 
ol a mndaiK (‘ piovouii It is not tin’ us<‘ ol l(’sts or. lor that matter, 
.mv single ((‘clmiqiK* that detennines the vitalitv and meanini;- 
(iiliM's^ o} the vocational mudanca’ process. Assislanc*' ’’ ith occu- 
pational pioblems, as eiivi^ioiual in tlu’ po’sent work. luscc’iids 
th(‘ boundaiies set bv spet ilic ti chni(|iK‘s. insti ad it attempts to 
eneonipass tlu’ broader aspeats of the vocational process 
itself. 

IX'I KItritl'/IWl l().\ 

In i)svchoth(‘iapv the te-rm intc’i j)u’tation has br'^’n used to 
describe dilh'rent pioca'sses such as tlu‘ biinjj;!!!;^ ot unconscious 
uiateiial into consciousness, the translatim’* of svmbols into l v erv - 
dav language’, or the’ (’slablishment ol a caus.d rc'kitionship be- 
tvveam various events. In the latter instance intc ipretation may bc^ 
t ousid(’red as an outgrowth of diagnosis, for, in a sense, one set 
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of phenomena is explained in tenns of another set of data. For 
example, an apprentice’s difficirity in learning watch repairing 
may be directly attributed to his low finger-dexterity scores and 
poor hand-e>e coordination. In vocational guidance, interpreta- 
tion almost invariably concerns itself with an explanation of 
objective facts in relation to a particular occupational or educa- 
tional plan. The counselor asseinldes and integrates various test 
results and information obtained from the case historv and re- 
marks made by the client during the int(‘rvi(‘ws and explains or in- 
terprets to the latter their meaning or iinplications as applied 
to the problem at hand ( 46, p. 145). 

From the piesont standpoint interpretation is considered chiefly 
as a counselor-initiated activity. It is the logic al outgrowth of the 
process alreacK discussed, viz.: the client brings his problem to 
the counselor; the counselor attempts to solve the pro})l('m through 
diagnostic means; the coiinsc'lor inteq)reis tlie vocational impli- 
cations of his findings. Some counselors consider it as their primary 
responsibility to accumuhitte as much kno\vk‘dge about the client 
as possible, to integrate this infonnation into a unifi('d whole 
and then to apprise the client of the over-all findings. It is pre- 
sumed that the client, thus ecjuipp(*cl with objective^ evidence 
and th(* expert opinion, is ready to make a wise and lasting voca- 
tional choice. Nothing can be further from the truth. 

The explanatory character of inteq)retation is revealed wlnai 
the counselor apprises the client of a particular score on a test. 
For example, the counselor says, "You attained the .SOth p^^rcentik^ 
on your vocabulary test, which means that you did l)(*tter than 
80 per cent of college seniois, or that 20 pe r cent of colli‘ge 
seniors have a better vocabulary than you.” The causative aspects 
of interpretation are* implied wlien tlie counse lor traces the client’s 
rejection of all authority and tin* plant foreman in particular to hi.s 
childhood dislike for his father. 

A subtler concept of inter])retati()n is conveyed in Aptr^kai’s 
definition w4ien he perceives it as "the worker’s purposive pro- 
jection of his own thoughts into the discussion with the client” 
(24, p. 10). In this instance interpretation is neither explanatory' 
nor causative. Its presence inav be felt, nevertlu*h\ss, in the coun- 
selor’s purposeful rcmiarks. A britd excerpt from an interview with 
an unemployed client follows: 
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C. Do you ever follow the help-wanted ads in the paper? 

c. Once in a while. * 

C>. Do yon tliink it might help if you did it every day? 

c. I guess it might. 

C. And yet you don’t feel like doing it. 

c. I suppose you are right. 

( Pause ) 

c. you think if I followed the ads it would help me 

find a job quicker? 

C. What do you thiilk? 

c. What you are saying is that I don’t look for work hard 
enough. 

C. Do you? 

c. {Griius stwcplshly) 

This passage' illustrates the counselors interpretation of an 
event with the* cli(‘nt doing the actual interpretation. It would be 
much simple^ for the counselor to say, “The trouble with you 
is that YOU don’t look for work hard enough,” which would prob- 
ably put the clic'nt on the defi'nsive and might actually have a 
blocking effect on future' efforts to find employment. Looking for 
work might signify a surrender to the connst'lor’s washes. 

In th(' pre^ent woik, inteipretation is used to designate a process 
w'lnch enables tlu‘ client to accept an idea on an emotional level. 
It has little in common with the formal and intellectual definition 
of a concej)t or an academic piesc ntation of some phase of per- 
sonality d('\ clopnu'iit. 'rhis distinction i*. definitions 'oes right 
hack to the basic difference between the pu:)cess in .vhich the 
counselor assumes tlu' dominant role and the one w'here both the 
client and the counselor participate actively in the planning. Tn 
the fornu'r, tlu' counseloi utilizes Ins prob ssional knowdedge to 
explain the objective findings with all their implications to the 
client; in the latter instance, both the client and the counselor 
grapph' with the subjective meaning of the factual evidence 
l)eforc them. The chief goal of the \ocational p^' _.ss is not to 
explain the technical meaning of a score but to help the client 
use the facts in a constructive manner. A 'ually interpretation is 
something that the client always does himself in accordance with 
fiis needs. Even when the counselor explains painstakingly the 
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significance of every test result or fact revealed in tlie ( ase history, 
the client is going to mold the eiplanation to suit liis inner pur- 
pose. \\ hen the ev idence produced hv the counselor is so ihreatcai- 
ing that the client cannot modify it or mitigate it in any way, lu* 
is likely to reject it in toto. This mav also mean the end of the 
vocational sessions, for tlu' client is not likt‘ly longer to expose* 
himself to an experience that is so damaging to his (‘go. 

What does it mean to accept an idt'a on an emotional l('vc‘l? 
We are constantly surroimdi'd bv facts which inlell(*ctually wo 
know to he true but nevertheless cannot hear with. Tlu* motlu r 
who wants her dull child to becoiiK* a prob'ssional is aware of his 
intellectual lirnitati(ms but nevertheless (*Tnotionall\ rejects the 
idea of his not b(‘ing able to reach Iu*r obj(*cli\'(*. .Slu* ma\ ration- 
alize* a great dtal bv saving that the* tests arc* at fault, that tin* 
teachers are prejudiced, that the* curricnlum is obsole te, or that 
her bo\' does not “apply himself.'* ls\(‘n it e‘ach and cv(*ry argn- 
me*nt were re'fnted, she would inve'iit new prcte'xts for licr son’s 
not progressing in his uorV. No ambnnt of coinine ing on the* pail 
of the counselor would help li(*r acc(*pt an idea winch is so fnnda- 
nientallv incompatible with her total neaels. 'This conet pt is akin 
to Roger's “iealitv-as-pe*rc(‘ive'(r’ (207, ]>. 3bS ) and is reTitt el 
in g(*neral to the* phcnoincnological inte*r[)r(‘tati()n ol n alitN and 
“apperception’’ of the object i\e world mentioned pre\ loiisK . Man\ 
otlu'r illustrations can be* cite*d wliich snp|)oit the ohserxvitinn 
that leigic and common sense* ha\e* little* m(*aning to a pe rse)!! who 
feels stronglv about soi^u* issue. From a practie al standpoint, tin* 
more insistent the counselor is, the* l(*ss recej^tive will the e'he*nl 
Ix'come*. The client is put on the dc'fensive and will use* o\or\ de- 
vice to pre’serve* fiis original position. The* mter\ ie'w then (le'g(‘ne‘i- 
ates into a “battle of walls” and is of no therape utic wilin*. 

An idea is accepted emejtionally when it is mcorporated into 
the total psychic life of the cli(*nt, when tin* ])e‘rsf)n actmilly 
“owns it” and can live with it comfortablv. This is not svnonynions 
with resignation but rather with self-aece ptane c. It is a ge nmiu' 
reconciliation between w'hat is (i.r., n*ality) and the* indisidnals 
perception of a jiarticnlar situation or of hims(*lf. 'I'Ik* j^roce ss ol 
(‘motional acceptance is of necessity slow' and not always total 
There* are degree's of owning just as there* are? de*gre*es of n‘je*cting 
The counsellor who allow's the client to struggle with himse'lf in 
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trying to rt at li liis ‘^o.ils is lu'lping iIk* l.illcr to inovo in thr direc- 
tion of Ins (‘lioi('(‘, at Ins own ra^‘. It has !)(*( ii said tliat notliing 
IS as llK'iapciitic as living thioiigli the cspci irnce* of tlierapy itself 
((Sj. dh<' (‘Inail who Ixconu's av\'aic‘ oi liis own niovcaiient is 
gaining trc'inendoiisls lioni th(? \ei\- cspcrii'ncc (ji moving. Move- 
ment is a phenomenon in the r(‘alni of leelings ^md eaniKit be 
bionght about tinongh [)m<‘ly ideatirinal nnderstanding. 

I ntei [)i ( tatiom ii it is to Ix" ps\ chologi( j!ly effeetivi*, must be 
eon\e\('(l in such a iiiamiei as to in\ol\(* the alh^eti\'e lifr* of tlie 
elienl. In the light ol ibe present disenssion, interpietation is not 
something that is dom* lo tlie elicail. an\ morr; than test administra- 
lion is. I h(‘ client does not ( ome m to l)e iiKasmed, as !'f‘ might 
il he w <■! e 1)1 IN mg a suit . .ind the mtt i [iretatuins made' to him do 
not eons|^t of .i lecitalion (J nimieiK al d.ita. no matt(‘r liow' eare- 
IiiIIn' explained. Both ps\ ehologu al l(‘sting and mt(‘rpr('tation of 
th(' findings are a pail ol tlu* total and laigei n'lationsliip piocc'ss. 
W’e 1 m\(‘ alrea(l\ toiiehed upon the t(‘elings the client ma\' ha\'e 
about taking the tests his leal's as \Nell ^ts Ins ho[)es. The' anxiedies 
aie [iiobabh int( iiMfi. d w h< n he is .ihont to heai the “\’cidiet.” 
Ileie again the (omiv( loi is tai'e to lace with a multitude of feel- 
ings which will not lend lh<msel\(s to mtelleetnal interpivta- 
tion. 

Wliatever the mimeiieal scoies ma\ be, inespeeti\e of their 
Nocational mipheation. theN ma\ ha\e a piviloimd ps\ eluilogieal 
meaning to the eln nt It is this siil)|( ( ti \ e na aniiig. as ex pi ('ssccl 
ill leeling tone, that demands handling I he ddfenaiee be tween 
the oOth and 20lh [Percentile is not ohIn ' ' points, ii not exen 
the dilleieiice' betwern going oi not going to college it is the' 
dilh reiie-v' belNseen all the h elmgs th.it ai eom[)an\ one plan as 
against th(‘ l<’elings that go with the .a cs planee' tpf an alternate 
obj('eti\e. I‘()]' exanij)l(‘, going to college nia\ bc' a rathc'r nnim- 
poitant matter lo some, in which case then' is little' emotional 
iiiNeslmeiit m ha\ ing to make* a ehoiee. the client is I'^'t tocp con- 
eeined with the* outcome' of tiie \oc*alional guidance piogram. 
On the other hand, entering c'ollege* m.i\ be N csteo 'H a tre'inen- 
cloiis amount of feeling- -c'oHege may sMiibolize success i i life, 
attainnic'nt of status, and sc'lf-ae'e'eptane An unla\'orablc' aca- 
dc'mic prognosis may indicate failure' and friistratiePn fcpr the rest 
of (jiic s life. In making an interpie'tation of psychometric' evidence 
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the counselor is charged with the responsibility of lielping the 
client to assimilate on an emotiohal level the meaning of the fac- 
tual evidence. The purpose of the vocational interview is to help 
the client with his vocational problcuns, rather than to teach him 
the fundamentals of psychological measurements. 



CHAPTER 7 The Vocational Counselor 

in Relation to the Guidance Process 


lUE COIASEI.OH 

I'luis hir :i deal ol attention luis I)r(*n j^iven to tlie client, 

liis clesii(\s, his donhts and f(‘ais. d'hat it should I)(‘ so is undcr- 
st.indahle if one eoiisidcis that the elnnit is tlie central figure in 
the vocation d '"djncf* j)jr)((«ss. It is Iv'cause of the client’s in- 
alulitv to aiiive md<‘])(‘iidentl\' at a satisfactorc resolution of his 
piohleins that a helping \ocational service has b('eri organiztKl. 
IiK'speetive of lh(‘ -igcncv's th(‘ou‘tical approach, the primary 
ohjectiv’c of vocatuinal guidaina* is to h(dp l!u' client with his oc- 
(■ii])al lona! and educational ad)ustiuent. The vocational counselor, 
as a niemhc’r of tlu* staff, heconies the medium through which the 
agi'iiev can function. In the ev(‘s of the cli(*nt the counselor be- 
comes viiluallv svnonviuous with tin* agenev. 

But a counselor is a human being too. Aii attempts o. die part 
of tlu* counselor to denv' his own significance in the vocational 
process are not onlv’ futih* but actuallv harmful to the client- 
counselor n'lationship. Tlu* artificial olijr'ctiv’ty bv which the 
(‘Oiinselor tri(*s (*arncstl\ to become a psychological robot is a 
farce and an impossibilitv . 'Hie hardc'r he trie's to remain objective, 
in the s(‘nsi* of being impersonal, the colder he will appear to the 
client, and tlu* h'ss fruitful will be the outcome of his contacts, 
flu* situation is analogous to tlu* vogiu* in infant tiaiumg in tlu* 
early thirties wlu'ii parents atlernpted to d(*ny their iiwn feei'ngs 
in relation to th(*ir children and tried to rea. the latter in a sterile 
atmosphere of imp(*rsonal objt'ctivity. It took some time to dis- 
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cover that “hahic's arc Iniinan bc'iiigs” (5) and that a growing 
child nct'ds a liiiinaiK loving, and* occasionally erring paiiait rathei 
than a niilk-dispi'iising antoinaton. d’lu' counselor ulio 
that he can iianain “ohjec'tive ' toward tli(‘ c liiait has, inchad, 
iniK’h to leain. An aitificialK uaiin altitude ciealed to fostca 
rappoit is a poflr siihstitiile lor a genuine int(‘rest in the (‘liiait and 
a di\sir(' to lu'lp him. 

Some attention has alreacK' been gi\(‘n to tlu' c IkmiI’s j^eica^ption 
of till' connseloi and the counseling situation, but liltli* spaei' lias 
been de\oted to a critical examination oK tlu* eonnsrloi and his 
perception ol himself. As pie\ionsl\ snggi'steih peiliaps bi'eansi- 
of till* TK'wnesv ot \ocalional gmdanc'e as a [iioli ssion the come 
selor lias not had an opjioi lnnit\ to exahiate his ov\n ps\ehologi- 
cal role but lias acce[)ted, somewhat nai\el\. souk* ol the li’ch- 
iiit[neN and piineiples poicticed in ps\c‘holog\. 'The inlineiiee ol 
ps\cholog\’ has been discussed in (Chapter d. wheie it was poiiifrd 
out tliat [)s\ i liologv , p('rha])s mon* than an\’ otle i proli ssion. has 
left indelibli' marks on \oyalional gmdanee It was also noted that 
ps\ chologN , althougli ([uile competent m U'seaieh and psseho- 
mi'tiies. is itsi'It ielali\el\ ini'xpei i< nei d m lu Ijimg [leople with 
their piobleiiis 'llus ma\ at least paitialK aieomit loi the pie\a- 
lent idea that a \oc'atioiial counsidor should leinain essentialK 
aloof in tin* lonnscling jiioca-ss lest his snb|ecti\e partieipatioii 
‘Voiitaniinate tin* srientilie atmosphen* that siiiiiioscdlv pre\ails 
d hose piolesMoiis wliiili ioi a long time ha\e madi* help tin- 
eeiitial theiiii* in then thinking not onK have rei ogni/ed the d\- 
naiiiie role of the theiapist ( ^Ki, 2d7 » but ha\o in some inst.uK i s 
focused on the relationsln|i itsrlf as the iinx ol tin entile thi'ia- 
pentic- proc'i'ss ( 19d, 201. 2")1 i. hVeud’s (oneept of 1 1 aiisfoi (‘iice 
as a phase in the ps\ chotliei <ipent ic development in .i sense laid 
the foundation of what beeami* known among lasewoikeis inneh 
later as 'relationship theiapv " Both disi i|)lni(*s, although 

with vaiving i onteiits, ri iogni/i* the iinportanie of the therapist 
as the other person in the relationship. Heik, who studied |)eisoii- 
allv under Freud ( 199, p. 7 ), goes so f.ir as to asst'il, “Bsvc holog^ 
makes the presence ol two |)eisons liecess.nv -even if it is intm- 
spi ction done bv a ri'searcher in a lonelv stndv. d here is alwavs 
a second person who observes the A/e.” How much more vital is 
that si'concl person when two ri'al people rnei't face to face! 
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Since the counselor is suc h an important figure in the vocational 
procc'SS, it is impcMativa* to knf)w*iiior(* al)oiit him and to examine' 
some of his attrihutes as th(‘y are relate cl to tjie client and tlie 
age'iK'y. I lie term counsc*Ior, cjuite* ohvionslv, is an occupational 
classific'at ion, not a psychological t\p(‘. i’he range* of per- 
sonality variations ameaig connsc'lors is as gre*at as among the* 
rest of the* population. (Jonse-ejneaitly, no attempt will he niade to 
analyze* the* counse*lor as a psychede)gical entity -if indeed such an 
e ntity (*xists. 

IIoweve*r, it may he<* possible te) le^arn some thing about coun- 
se*lors as a gre)U[) in te*rms of the*ir inte‘re’sts. trainiie^, and, above 
all, the'ir suitability to assume* the* pudessional rolt^ (l^a). Thee)- 
letically, e)nce* ne)rms are e*stablishe‘d lor the* ‘‘good" counse*l(jr- 
t)lheis e an be* classifie*d and evalu.ite'd accorelingK'. But no such 
norms exist, ne)r are* there*, feir that matter, nouns for "eood" 
phxsicians or “gooel ’ social woike*rs (75/;). At be st, C(*rtain tenta- 
tive* criteria have* bee*n se't up to guide* the* respective* schex^ls in 
their adinissi 'n j^.J'mcs. A •jp^irentlv there? have* be'cai no major 
follow-up stu(he*s e)f those admitte-d to the univi*rsitii*s as con- 
traste'd with applicants who were* de*nie'd admission as unsuitable 
mate rial, 'Hie* dilficuhv of the* probl(*ni, howi*ver, need not deter 
one* from conside*ring ^ome* e)f its aspects, especiallv as reflated to 
the* connse’Img situation A fe*w of tlu'se* characteristics will be 
conside*red pre‘S(*ntlv. 

"riu* majoritv of c'onns(*lors are* e*mployed bv school svst(*ms and 
e onsecpu'ntlv de*al piimaiiK with adole scents. A sizabl' ' umber, 
liowe*ve*r, werrk with \e)ung adults as college* perse)ime‘l orkers. 
Still othe*r counselors are* e inplo\i‘d bv the* xaiious state* euiplov- 
nie*nl service's anel state commissions e)f vocational relhibilitation, 
the Iteel Cae)ss, '^'MC^A, Jewish Fe*dc rations, W'tarans Administra- 
tion, private and public ceunmunitv agencie*s, ceiiumercial enter- 
itises, and finally nidnstrial ce)nce*ins (20). 'rhis deres ne)t exhaust 
the* list e)f j)laccs that utilize* the skills e)t vocational counse*le)rs, for 
some* are emple)ve*d bv' heispitals, piisons, and similar ii^stitutions. 

The* tremendous diversity of e*mployme*nt sources is bound to 
pose* re*al problems to veicatienial guidance a profe*ssional fi.ld. 
bnlike some of the* older pre)fe'ssu)ns, such as medicine*, le^r in- 
stance, vocational guidance has imt defined its fnnetiem anel its 
objectives in a manner acceptable to most counselors (162, 278), 
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nor has it developed uniform standards for training (277), quali- 
fications for the counselor’s posifion (281), or certificatit)n (161). 
The surve\ conducted l^v Veo, as an illustration, is (|uite breatli- 
taking in re\ealing tliat out of fortv-two scliools einplo\ing conn 
selors onl\' one recpiired pri‘\ ions (*xp(‘ric‘nc(* in counstding as 
nccessar\ tor appointnuait. “Seven cities do not consider coun- 
seling experience a determining factor in appointnumt to a coun- 
seling position" (2S1, p. llo /. K\en a inattt'r st‘emingly as simple 
as gi\ing tlu* counselor an appropriate^ occ upational designation 
has causc'd some' difFic*ult\- and confusion. 1 hus, a stnd\ conducted 
l)v Pc:)lmanti(‘r (192) re\'eals that school guidance' workers alone 
hear as man\’ is fift\-three dilfmcmt titles. W’hat the* nninhcn of 
titles would he if all the counsedors woiking for organi/alions otlier 
tlian schools were also inclndc'd appeals to h(‘ a prohhan in highei 
mathematics. 

It is e\tr('m(d\' difficult to find a dedinitiou ol tiu* c‘on(‘e[)t “voca- 
tional coimsidor" that is sulfieientK hioad to meliulc* the di(f(‘ient 
philosophies, ohjecti\(‘S,, and func tions and still he spta i(i( 
('iiough to clilhaentiate it fiom icdated piofc'ssions. \nd vet voca 
tional counsedors do exist. Fuith(*rmor<*, tlu'V ('\is( not nieielv a> 
“ojic rational definitions" (60) lint as human hemgs ni.i(h‘ ol llesli 
and hlood and endowed with thca'r sliare of personal diives. needs 
and neuroses. It is these aspects of the eonns(doi s pers()nalit\ 
which concern us most in discussing the counsidot-client lela- 
tion.ship. 

The personal historv of the counsedor piohahlv has a gn at deal 
to do v\ith his profic ienev and competeme o as a vcoikcn. Aside fio!ii 
the ontogenetic intrapsvchic make-up that is peculiar to the kiuii 
sedor as an individual, other important factors entei into pioles- 
sional configuration. For instance, it mav he cd inteiest to (’\aniine 
how a particular counsidor happencal to choos(‘ vocational guid- 
ance as his career. Did lu' choose it liccause he was denied ad- 
mission to graduate clinical training in psv chologv, or was lie 
assigned his duties hv tin* school princ ipal Ix'causc* someone liad 
to do the joh? Tlie possihiliticcs that determim' oc( upational cIiok e 
are almost infinite. Some c‘Ounselors* cdioosc' the fi(d(l out of m g e 
tive considerations; others sidect vocational guidama’ as tlui' 
life’s work heeaiise of a genuiiu' interest in peojde and theii 
struggles in (effecting a satisfactorv vocational adjustment. Imc- 
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qiicntly both iu‘gative and positive forces are at work simul- 
taneously. , 

The counselor s ac'adeinic training and field-work supervision 
are some of the oilier coniponents that in a gcaieral sense will 
affect his eornpet(‘ne(‘ as a worker. Curricula and standards of 
training \'ary from school to school; some counstSlors enter the 
field of guidance with a background of education, psychology, so- 
cial work, and sometimes such unrc'lated se,i)jects as pharmacy 
and engineering. The prob-ssional backgrounds of vocational 
guidance counselors viwy not only in arc'as of sjK'cialization but 
in tlu' intemsily and e.xtent of training; thus one finds among 
guidanc'c* workeis a gamut of ac adcanic preparation ranging from 
a high school diploma to a Ph.D. 

Su|^ei\ise(l juactice, which is C‘onsider(*d by some as the most 
signific ant single aspc^ct f)f a counsellor’s training, varies from a per- 
f(‘ct /(‘ro for some woikcas to sc*\eial months for others. When one 
attempts to intc'grate these* multiple* wiriables that enter into the 
total make-up e f ' e'ounse'Ior one* canne)t h(*lp b(*ing impressed by 
the* tieme’iiclous diffe'rences in individual professional caliber 
which OIK* c'ucounteis in the* fic‘ld as a whole. 

niK COI NSKI.ORS NKFDS 

The* prc'seut discussion is founded on the fact that counselors 
are human beings (anmselors are not Olympian gods w'ho by 
virtue* of the*ir piolessional training ha\'e attain(*d a status of im- 
partialitv and ol)jecti\it\ which places tm m bevond c)ocl or 
evil, (finite* the* eontiarv, tlu‘ir piofessional development, if it 
extench'd at all be\ond tlu* inti*ll('ctual absorption of bictiial in- 
formation, has made* tlK*m more* human in tlie sense that they hav e 
l)(*eoine* more* kec*nlv attune el to the* attitudes and feelings of 
othe*rs. We* ha\ e alreadv spoke'ii of the counseled s learning process, 
not as a matter e)f fonnal knenvlc'elge and skills, but as an iiiternal- 
ized experie*nc(*. It is a greiwth process which enables the coun- 
se*l(jr to mature* as a pe'rson, te) control his owm impuls,:,. and needs, 
and to offer the* clie nt an opportunity to establish a meaniiv ful 
and warm relationship. 

The* stiength of the v'ocatie^nal c'ounselor lies not sc^ much in 
his diagnostic skills or in his knowledge of occupational trends 
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as in his capacity for understanding people and his ability to 
allow them to begin at a level where they are (not where he is). 
His strengUi also lies in self-discipline, which enables him to 
withhold his own impulses in a manner which will promote 
optimum expression and movement in the client. 

Some counsMors speak only too readily of the client’s "lack of 
readiness" or "resistance." A more careful examination of tlu* 
d\ nmnics mav reveal that failure to make anv significant headway 
is due to the counselor’s insensitivitv to the client’s frame of mind. 
Sometimes, quite imwittinglv, the counselor places his own psy- 
chological lU'eds l^efore those of the clicmt. Wlien tliis happens, 
the client is not likelv to derive much benefit frr)m the counseling 
experience. Considering the importance of tlu* counselor's mads 
in the relationship process, some aspects of this subject will l)e 
discussed in somewhat greater detail. 

THE NEED TO BE HELPFUL 

The counsellor, like tIu'Vlient, has ceitain maals. which may lx- 
consid(‘red as a manifestation of his total pe'rsonahty. I'nlike* tlu' 
client, how'e\er, he is not free to gi\(' vent to his fc'clings, for an 
uncontrolled expression of his own lanotional maals may upset 
the delicatedv poiseal relationship. An unrt'sliaimal attitude on 
the part of the counse*loi mav vaav eaisilv block the* client to the 
point where lu‘ cannot expri'ss himsc'lf or wher(‘ Ik* bc'gins to fca‘1 
so friglitc'mal and rejected as to withdraw completely into his 
shell. Tliis mav liold true' for an unbridh^d positive* ('\pi(*ssion as 
well. The couns(*lor who beams with benign s(‘lf-assurancc‘, cai- 
courag(*ment, and uncritical good will is piobably responding to 
his own mm*r ncaals to appear omnipotent and jovial at tlie* 
(\xpcnsc of the client. 

The need to be lu*lpful is probablv present in all ('f us in v arying 
degrees. The* counselor who perceives himself as a persem who is 
expected to render concrete assistance is tried sorely if he cannot 
show definite and positive results. Much ol his activity mav 
centt r in reassurance, giving adviwe, interpreting tests, or im- 
parting information. lie does so not so much because he* necevssar- 
ilv b(*li(*ves in tin* superior cdficacy of his methods as because Ik' 
finds it difficult to use himself in a different capacity. The nc'c'd to 
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help may be so strong as to tlirow a counselor into a panic unless 
li(‘ can point out, for Iuins(‘lf, tlie Concrete wavs and means he has 
( inployc'd to assist the (“li(*nt with his problem. Suc h a counselor 
is hurt if the* client impli(?s that lie lias not received much help. 
II(' is also personally pained if the client breaks off liis visits to the 
voealional agency. 


nils MsKI) TO TAKK THE PROBLEM AWAY 

(]l()S(‘lv rc'lated to tlf(‘ mad to be* lalpfiil is tlie counsc*lor^ 
tench nev to take the pioblem over and h(jpefull\ n'lievc* the client 
()l his S(*ll-iinposed burden. 'I'he counse lor ina\' feel soii\ for the 
elient and tiy to re'lies c' th(‘ lattca’s load b\ taking some of it ovc*r 
u]M)n himself. Ihit anxic'ty is not hki‘ a luaivy parce'l; its weight 
eannot be lessemal 1)\ the c ounseden’s gi\ ing a hedping hand. Mans 
emms( dors (ind it painful to uatc h a c lient slniggh* with his fears 
and inch eisions. ddieN art' impt dh‘d to “do sonu'thing * tt) attenuate 
tilt' pain, but it is at tin’s point lliat one is,teinpt(*d to ask, “Attenu- 
att' \\ hose pain.'-'” 

(Jan a piolileiu 1)(‘ assu.igtaj b\' th(‘ eonn^t'lt)! \ taking awa\ its 
intMumg to the cdit'ut? ('an it be wished out ot (‘xisttmee by deny- 
ing its lealits? rnlortnnateK painh'ss thtaapx dot's not exist. The 
etiunselor has to respeet tin* client s right It) tt'el al)ont a situation 
as ht' dth'S. Hv being allow t'd to \ei bah/e his inner conflicts more 
Irt't'K, the ( litait nia\ k'soKc some t)f his ainbi\ Lihaice and anis e 
at tlecisions which will be his own dht^ piociss of beginning tt) 
own a pniblein, grappling with it, anti fina^' aiii\ing, h\ist 
paitialb, at a final solution is pel haps tlu' most significant ispect 
of tilt* ('t)unstdiiig sitnatitm. d lu* ctiunsc'loi wlio, bccaust* t)f his 
inner urges, tentls to den\' the client s preiogativc* tt) struggle with 
hiinst'll is also liainpeiing the laltt'r s attt‘mj)ts at self-help. 

the need to win the CLIEM ’S approx AL 

Much of the counselor’s behavior during the iin; ' twv may 
be guided bv an uuctinscious* desiie to win the apprt)\'al of ‘he 
client. Tho,se less secure in their relationship with the client are 
more likely to behasc* in a manner that will tend to dispose the 
latter more favorabK’ toward them. Ihey ‘bribe the client by 
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tolling him things he wants to hear. Such acts arc somotiriK s 
rationalized as “establishing rf rapport,” “putting the client at 
ease,” etc,; actually they represent the counselor’s drive for ac- 
ceptance and love. Whether the counselor succcM'ds in his at- 
tempts is of little consec|uence from the counseling standpoint, 
for the success of a guidance program rar(‘ly hing(*s on tlu* flet t- 
ing feelings the client may have about the counselor. What is 
important in tlie counseling process is the client’s attitude to- 
ward the counselor as it is related to himself. In other words, 
how does the client perceive the coun.st*R)r in relation to his own 
problems, and what is the client going to make of tlu'ir relation- 
ship? 

The client mav genuiindv dislike the counst lor and considci 
him an obstacle to success, and vet, as if to spite th(‘ couns(‘Ior. lu* 
may evince much mov'ennait and abilitv to in()bili/(‘ his own re- 
sourcefulness. It is as if th(‘ client W('rt' sa\ing angrilv to [he 
counselor, “If you don’t do it for in(‘. I II do it myself, so 
there!” , 

Negative feelings toward the counsidor [)la\’ a definite role in 
therapv and counseling. It would 1 h‘ iiiii(‘alistie to (‘\pect the 
client alvvavs to feed positivelv toward tin* counselor. If tlu* inter- 
personal relationship is to hav(‘ an\ meaning, the ( lient vvdl iis(‘ 
the counselor as someone on whom he can pioji'ct both Ins posi- 
tive and his negative f(*(‘lings. From the |n(Sent standpoint it 
matters little whether or not the exprt^ssion of hostility towaid 
the vvork(T is a phase'of “transfertau t* ’ and signifies a reh asc nl 
repressed childhood impulses tovvaid the father, llostilits nM\ 
also be engendered as a r(*sult of imnu'diate fnistr.ition. as wIkii 
certain limits are set, or it mav be the dieiit’s vva\ of ti stin^ 
whether or nf)t the counselor is genuinely interested in him 

Whatever the inteqiretation of the hostile fc’elings mav be, the} 
constitute a significant aspect of the process. Tin' counselor who 
flinches under the client’s nonaeca*ptance or the impact of n(*g<e 
tive feelings mav be, again, placing his own emotional needs ahead 
of the client’s. The n(*ed to be loved, as tin* nc'ed to lov (\ has to 
be curbed in order to enable the client to mak(* a fuller us(‘ of iIk' 
counseling experience. 
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the need IX) CON'I HOL 

» 

This particular need, like the nt*(*cl to win th(‘ client s approval, 
probably steins from th<‘ de(*p(*r, total aspects oi personality. As 
in tlie precedinjj instanc(‘, it is of interest to us to the ( xivni that 
it may iiiHiience tlu^ progress of counst^ling. The all-important 
significance of tlu^ cli(*nt’s making a fiee choice and assuming the 
responsil)ility lor his action has been emphasi/ed on several occa- 
sions. A couns(‘lor who has a uvvd to control is actively projecting 
his own ideas into tlu‘ situation. 

Such a counselor does not limit hiinscOf to mild approval or dis- 
approval, nor does he* stop at sugg(*sti(jns which he iiiav submit 
for the c lient's cousid(‘i ation. By implication, he knou's what the 
eli(‘nt should or should not do. counsellor who is almost coni- 
pulsi\(‘l\' controlling not onlv aiiogates to himself the client’s 
lights to his feelings and occupational clioice but j)iactically in- 
sists that the* client follow’ his aelvict* and recommendations. It 
make s little* differe'iie e* whethe*!' the* controjlmg attitude is expressed 
as elire c't admonitions or is subtly disguised. In e*ither case the 
client is like ly to lesjiond l)\ nouee)m|)liance and ge*neral negativ- 
ism. We ha\(* ahe*ael\ s[)oke*n eif how' difficult it is for some people 
to ae’ce*pt lu'lp. It ma\ be elembK elifhe ult to accept a process that 
is re^pie'te with someaine' e*lse‘\ id(*as and suggestions. 


THE NEED TO DIAONO.SE 

Bs\ cheileigieailK oiie'nte*d C’emnse'leirs soir ‘’me*s dis*.(' ^r that 
the center of seve*ral class’ activity has been neit the cliei. or the 
pioble-m w'ith which he* wante*d he'lp but rather a scientific diag- 
nosis. Drive*!! em b\’ his ne‘ed to classifs and to label, the counselor 
mav have* accumulated an impressise* stack eif Ic'tters and repe^irts 
about the* clie*nt, a compre*hensivt' anamne*sis dating from Day One, 
and, of course*, a formidable arrav eif psycdieileigical test d^ta. The 
value of such information has been discussed in conn(*ction wa’th 
diagnosis (Chapter 5), wh<‘re it was pointe'd out tha* diagnosis, 
IK) matter how* valid, is no sub.ititute* for treatment. The coiinse lor 
who is more ce)nc(*rne*el with finding out f ts about the client 
than ludping him ne)t emlv is taking up the latten s time need- 
lessly but is actually rnish'ading him. Without positively saying so, 
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he is fi)st(*ring the belief that ti'sts and otlu‘r ()l)jeeli\(‘ (‘vicU nr*' 
W' ill in some magie manner lake away tlu‘ piohlcan and its in- 
('vitahle pain. 

Man\' eomiselors linld tlu' belief that, in nrdt'r to 1)(‘ in a posi- 
tion to as.si,st the clitait, the\- must know a gi(‘al di‘al about him 
Some workers insist that a c‘ompri'hensi\ (‘ diagnosis is t‘ss(‘n(i,i| 
befoie eonnseling can bi'gin. It is not iiK*one(‘i\ abk* lhal an exam 
illation of siieli an attitude mav re\(‘al that muc h of it is dn(‘ to 
th(‘ eoimsflor’s own iu‘eds. The necnl to diagnusi' mav be indie 
alive of the eoimselor s tec'hngs about eilteiing into an intimate 
relationship with the eluait. [nst as some elicnts mav vsant tesK 
to 1 k‘ adininisteK'd to tlnmi m ordei to ('sc a|)(‘ IIk' pam and le 
sponsibilitx' that art' tu'cjuentK associatt'd with the lu'lpmg pint 
ess, so mav some' woikeis insist on dia'j.nosis as a iiu'ans ol avoid 
ing a tlirc'ateiiing rc'lationship. We have* sjioken ol thi' tact lliat 
the client is not the onlv oiu' who iikiv have dillic uUk's in < stab 
Iislnng an intei pei soiial i c'lat lonsinp. d’lit' tomisdoi. too, mav sli\ 
awav Irom a lelatioiislnp that in’iv piove to b(- (‘motion. illv t'»(i 
tvivmg and in a sc'iise 1 1 i^IiteimiLl A di.ignostu allv oiieiited vik,. 
tional gnickniec' piogiam ni.iv piovide both the elh nt and (li- 
counselor with a leelmg that sonu'thmg is being done .iboiil tin 
vocational pioblein without eithei one btiommg mneh mvolvtd 
[lersonallv . 

Stated negativelv, the need to diagnose m n bt viewed a-. l!i' 
woikei s lejettion ot tin* eonns(‘lmg ^l(natIon .nid a^ an ran ei, 
St ion "I (leMl e to ''111 1 1 Hie l eNpoiisibi! it \ I oi the \ ot at loii.d pi . )'_^i .1 , 1 1 
onto psv chon let I U‘ evideiitc' As a (oioll.iiv, tiu' less (omtoilahli 
tin* vsorkei feels in tolinselmg, the moK hkelv he 1^ to tiept lid oli 
gent tit inloiniation and to ieMnt to diagnostic- testing. 

nil-: M FI) K) II, ST \ nM‘()im:sis 

A diagno''ti( allv ( ji i< nt( d t omiscloi , h.iv mg reat heil a t enl.it ivc 
conclusion, mav wish to veiilv it ( loi his own t'difieation ) bv ask- 
ing the client ceifam |)eilnient (pit stiuns or bv .idmimsteimg .nb 
ditional tests to siibst.niti.ite Ins diagnosis Ik aist'vv 01 thv st ieii- 
tific enriositv mav lie, it is hkelv to detract from the* hel|)in^ 
expern^nce. Ik'ihaps it would be best to releg. itc* reseaic'h and c\' 
perimcntation to those whose lunetion it is to est.ibhsh sc ieiitiiiv 
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piiiiciplrs and let \ ocatioFial connsclnis concern tliemselves witli 
the lielpine; jfiocoss As it is, icudcimja assistance to others will 
tax all tlui skills and al)iliti(‘s ol most mortals. 

Without rnnninu; the iisk of (*\hanstniir the list of personal nca^ds 
the c()nns(‘lor ma\ possess, one can mention several additicjiial 
nec'ds that may imperil tin* eonnsdiii!^ proc(‘ss. A*nion^ the s(‘ is 
the need to lx* cn///n.sr/en/. J his n(‘ed ma\ stem frcjrn the coun- 
sellor s iniua fear of admitting; to the client that he do(‘S not have 
a read\ answei to (Aery possible sp< cific c|iiestion. A counselor 
wlio so fec'ls pel haps iloes peiccaAe himsr lf as' an all-kiKjw int^ 
vocation. d ( \p< it II th.it be* so he will probabK' find it extreiiK'lv 
clifFicuIl. if not impossible, to couMiice the* cliiait to the c'uitraiy. 
W'e h.i\i‘ discussed the implications of thc‘ clii iit \HAvine; the 
eounseloi .is someone who can pioxidc* him witli a rcMclv answer, 
flow much less helpful is the coimseluui; expeiuaici* likeb to be 
wluai both the clic'ut .md tin* counselor labor under the same 
miscouc option 


niK \KKI) \() I \I.K 

d'his is aiiotlu i need that ni.i\ compel tlu' counselor to act 
a'^.imst the best uueiesls ol the i he nt. Silence is indiaxl oltcni 
emb.u i .issiiii^ .111(1 e\en p.imiuh but it ma\ .ibn be hic^hlv procluc- 
li\e. I he c(mns( l()i wh<» c aimol lx .ir jneloii'j^ed lapses in cou- 
\ ei salion ma\ be interlei m^ with the client s abilitv to ino\ c\ 1 hc‘ 
client ma\ Ix* blocked oi ma\ find it ditlieiilt to evpu'ss his feud- 
ine;s m woids. It t.ikes him tmu* to li'^ht it out with hi* It—himce 
the painful silenei*. \ he counselor who has a nec’cl to i p up a 
li\(‘lv c hattel at all costs ma\ be seiiousb h.impcMiinj!| the' C'licait S 
altc'inpls at self -exi^i essiou and sell -dii cclion. 

THK NKhl) TO IMU( IK K OIUKH riU)l‘ FSSIONS 

1 his is aiiothc'r neial th.il desi*i\('s ini iition. Some' workc'is fine. 
It cpnte diflicult to limit :!ieu lunctioiis to those of a vocaticmal 
counselor. 1 Ik* rc'asons foi tl^us condition arc* cpnte coinplc'x and 
at time's obscure'. I hev max oriitinate' in th'* counselors line 'cpt- 
ance of his own fie'ld ol woik or in his persx>nalily make-up which 
prompts him to handle' e'xe iN pioblem the client may mention, 
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even if it lies outside of the vocational j^uidanee fitdd. Frequently, 
meddling in other professional areas stems from a failure to under- 
stand the role and function of a vocational counselor. The coun- 
selor who has a need to practice ps\'chiati\ or social work is likely 
to do more harm than good hv olFering help which he is not 
(lualified to rt'nder. A straightforward rtdtural to the appropriate 
resource is probably a much wiser and safer proc(*dure. 


MOMENTARY \EEDS 

A counselor, like any other mortal, is endowed with funda- 
mental needs uhich spiing liom liis vei\ p(*rsonaIity make-up and 
other nei'ds winch ai(' temporal or situational in natuit*. 'The lat- 
ter ma\ b(‘ eonsideu'd as moods of biitd dmation w hich, although 
of no particular significance to the woikcT, mav have* tlu'ir c‘(feet 
on the eoimseling situation. In the course of th(' working da\ the 
counselor is likely to feel somewhat elated at one tmu* or perhaps 
depressed at another. What hap[A‘ned at the pr(‘eeding intiTviiwv 
nnn' inlhuaue his attitudi' dniing th(‘ session tliat follows Anxi- 
eties aremsed in the morning max’ b(‘com(‘ “displaced ' in th(‘ attri- 
noon, just as a feeling of self-assurance and satisfaction fVlt in 
working with one' client may be carried oxen* to flu' (’onnselor's 
actixitv xxith another applicant. 

These* fluctuations in mood aie* ('ssentiallv an expression of the 
counselor’s mornentaix needs. The fact that th(‘x max be tran- 
sitejiv in nature* eloes not re'diiee* th(‘ir [xissibh* importance in the 
counselor-client i e*lationship. Then signifie ane e* lies in the laet 
that thev represent the connselor’s needs, rathe*r than tliose of the* 
client. We* haxe* alr(*adx se*en that a fre*e* (*\pie‘Ssion on the pait of 
the connselor, although probably lM*n(*fie*ial to the xxoike'r, is of 
no value to tlie cTi<*nt and max actuallv retard his progre'ss. 


EMOTIONAL BLOCKING 

The term blocking unfortuiiatelv carrie'S with it a static con- 
notation. We speak of a road block»or of blocking a stre'am xvheie 
a stationary object is used to stem the rushing xvat(‘r. Vi('W(‘d 
psychologically, })locking is a dynamic force* xvhicli tends to re- 
press or to inhibit other fe)rces whicli for xvhate*ve*r reason must 
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not como to the foro. Pavlov rccoj^nizod tin* fluid natiirr* of iho 
inliihitory irnpnlsos, with Fi/iid rontrilniting fiirtlior to 
ihoir nnd(‘rstanding by as(ril)ing to thoin a definite purpexse- 
fiilness. 

In othi'r words, bloekinj^ is not aeeidc ntal l)ut performs a useful 
function in tlu‘ life of tin* individual. We spe ak of a pe rson as 
l)eiiig l)le)(‘ke*d whe*n he* caime)! expre-ss hiinse*lf fre*elv or give 
v(Mit te> his fe‘e‘lmgs. Apparently he* fe ars that what lie* ina\' say or 
want tei ele) will be* more* than he* ean eeipe with. CJonse*epie‘nllv 
thi'i'e* arise*s a n('e‘d lej ^-ontre)!, en tei block, one' s irnpiiKes. Tliis 
nee'd, ne)t to re*\e*al onese'lf, is as leal as some* of the* othe r ne eds 
jiist diseusse'd. W'hat e‘ffee‘1 it mav base* em the* cemnsc'ling situa- 
tion will be* conside-reel pre*se'ntl\’. 

The* ('onnselor who ps\ choleigieallv spe*aking is preoeeupied 
with his e)wn imiei stiu^gle's and e*floils te) le'press his iime*r 
piomptings is neit hke‘l\ to be* partienlaiK attnne'd to the* pre)ble*ms 
()1 otlu'is He* ma\ find it dillie nit tei e ntea into a warm anel nnelei- 
staiidmg re'IatioM^hip with the* clie nt, ai^l he ma\ be* too fe*arfnl 
to assume* his re*s]')onMhihti(*s as a c*onnselor. Foi example*, it an 
awkwaid Hh’iie e* shonlel e*nsne be cause* the elie*nt is blocked in his 
emotional stinegles, the eenmse’le)!' who habituallv finels it not e'as\- 
to e \pre*ss himse ll mas' not be* able* to assist the* clie‘nt with the* 
iHimediate dilfieultx A recognition of how the client max fe'c'l at 
the* mome*nt imt onlx' ean help the* latte*r in Ins e inbcii rassment 
hut max .le lnallx sugge*st that the* c-ounselor undc'istands xxhat goes 
into taking he*Ip 

3lie* ne*e*el to block one's {u*e* e'Xpressiem is like*lv to m.unfest 
itse lf ill other xxaxs as xxe*ll I he* ceninse lor max a|^pc*ar cold and 
iinmte*rt*sle*d. Ills eomnu*nts max se*em drx and studie-d, lack- 
ing the* spontane'itx (hat is lie e|uentlx eondiicixc* to .i bc'tte'i ula- 
lionship. A eoimsc'lor who is sciienislx blocked max find it difficult 
both to gix e* .md to reeeix c*. 

Since* a counse ling situation is c*ssc‘ntiallv a txxei-wax proec’ss, 
the* eounst'lor xxho has a "nee cl to block ' xvill probablx c’neounte*r 
some* trouble in remembering name's, laces, sehe'dulc'd ap[>oint- 
ine nts, e)r e\e*n re'le*\ ant facts. *ln a se'ii.se. he* mav be reje c ting tlu^ 
eoiinseling situation and his n>le in it. for he fears that a faee-tc'i- 
faee* re*lationship max place* demands upon his oxxn peisonalitx 
which he canneit very well meet. Thus a counselor who has difli- 
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culty controlling his own Icclings aiul nc(‘cls may he nnvvillingly 
plat ing acitlitional ohsliit lcs in tin* < lirnt’s \\a\ h\ imposing liis 
own tlcinancls on the ielatit)nship expi'iienee. 

VUE \EED rg WWOSE OWN \ AIA KS 

luieomageiiKMit, sngg(‘stions, and diri'ct ad\ie(‘ ai(‘ iau‘l\ I)as(‘(l 
on ohjeeti\i' data e\elnsi\ c‘l\'. Almost in\arial)I\ lhe\ earr\' an 
eUanent ol appiohation on tlu‘ emmselor’s pait. It is \c‘i\ unlikeK 
that tlu' eoimsc’lor would e\t‘r sa\ to the«vlient. “I ad\ ise ton to 
l)t‘eoiiU‘ a sedt’sman, although I don t ap|)io\i‘ peisonalK ot such 
a plan.” Thioieji approval or disappioval m an\ ol its loims tla 
counselor iluaitore piojc'cts his own nctcls and Ins own set o( 
valiu's u[)(m the client. A vocational plan oi a i ouise oi at tion ina\ 
he entiielv acte'ptahle to the client hut not m k(*cj)ing with tin 
counselors idea ol how tin* situation should he* handled, din 
counselor niav , iiulia d. expiess his o|)niion on the soundness ol 

tile elu'Ut s undeitakiu''. d he e ol^useloI m.iv tuithenuoie dillt i 

« 

hasitallv lioin the cln iit on lundanienlal issues and aetu.dlv e\ 
pit'ss his dilieieiites during the mteavU'W. hut at no tune should 
the couiiseloi re'jeet a plan devised hv th(‘ clie nt hei aiise* it dot ^ 
not meed with the loiiuers ajipioval \e) lualtei how seiieius tin 
diff e*rc*nce‘ hetwea n the* e eiunselor anel the e In nt m.iv he* w ith u 
spe-ct te) specific issues, the* cejuiisrloi must .llw.l\^ l«ao^ni/e- tli- 
clie*iit\ [)ieroL:;ativ e to leilleiw his own piomptiu'j^s anel to pioeted 
in th(‘ dire‘c tion ed his 'own ehoue When tin e lient he*ls m a 
ce'rtain wav about a piohle*ni, niational as the It t hu^ iiuiv ajipe ai 
to the* roiinseloi the* counseloi should tiv to unde istanel n hij tin 
client feels as he* de)e*s r.ithe*r th.ui attempting te) ne gate* the* evist- 
e-nee* of such fe*e*ling> W hat inav appear tee he* i i^l it to t he* e lieiil 
is 'right hv definition eve*n it it should stem tei he* c e )mplete*l\ 
'w rong 1 1 on I tin e oi in >e loi s j leant of \ le w 

dhis point, howe*ver, should not he* limited to le*ehngs and attn 
tildes ale>ne. I he e e )iinse*le)i s V.llue*s .is e)ppe)S(*d te» the* e lle'llt s 
values :ue eein.iIK iinpoi t.mt. D.iv is ne)te*s th.it « 77 ' in emr seie lets 
p(*rsejns V(*ste‘d with the* re*spe)nsihihK of he lping |)e e)ple tie*e|uentlv 
diflcT e eluc .itionallv .mel cultiiialh tioiii those* o c e iving he lj). 1 lie* 
values e)t the* help(*r aie* olten iieit the* values e)| th(‘ one he*ing 
hclpc*d. d he* (jiiestion eif social v.ilue's is e)l paiticukii mi[)oi l.ince* 
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111 vocational ( l)c( aus(‘ tin* clioicc of a c arcci is f r('( jiKMitly 

(IctcriTiincd hy the valiK's socicl)# and tlu* individual place* upon 
paiticiilar occnpalions. 

('onnsclors, as individuals, in.iv lia\c slion-L; com ictions ic*^ard- 
ini; what constitulus sound vocational planning;. For (*xainpl(*, 
some coiinsclois nia\ hold that hiuh scliool cducafion is a iriini- 
inum “must” lor c‘\ri\ \oun;^ man or \ouiu^ v\oman. Othcas be- 
lief’ that a college decree is an asset m almost am (*ndc*a\'or. 
SimilaiK, couns<‘lois m.i\ cntcaiain dclinitc \icus ic^ardin^ 
unions, ap[)i cut iccslnp »pio‘^i ams, disci imm.itf*i ^ ])rac tic<*s, tlic 
(d Bill of Bights, lilt ci\il s(i\i(i\ and .i host ol olhir issuers 
important in choosing a caicei. It ma\' take considcT.dilc profe^s- 
sional dis( ipliiK- nof to allou (mm ’s oun sense (jf \alii('s to mliiicaice 
tli(' clients he(d(an ol o( c iipational decision \t no time should 
the* clic'ut he iiice'd to eontmuc* uith lii^h se hool or to ma]c)r in 
tlu'inistiN heeaiise the e ouns(‘loi m.i\ ha\e‘ an interest m tlie* suh- 
jeet. I his do( s not den\ the eounseloi s re-sponsihilit les te) the* 
ilieiit, wIikIi demand that tlieo oiinselor laise* i ertam peitmeiit 
issue's uith the client, help him examine ciiticalK tlie \aiious 
aspe'c ts ol the j)lan nude i e eiiside a at ion. and |)eimt out its .issets 
as well as its hahilities \\ ihaps the ( lie nt has de \( lo|)( d a plan 
uliich in the (onnseloi s opinion is unie ahstu tin* eln nt's le\ c‘ls 
o( aspiiation heiiej; lai in e\e e s^ o| liu abilities '1 he* c onnsc'loi 
(cilainK should disc ns-, with the < li« nt the* inipi aetieabiht\ of 
such a plan and its possible* ini[)lie at Mins It altci a theaou^h e\al- 
iialioii e)| the i>oie it hand the* e he nt still wishes to follow his 
initial iiKhnat 1* ms. (he e emii'^e l<n sliouM not *’'sist that I’n client is 

inakiiiL’ a mist, ike* in pm^iniiLl his ob,i i ti\e ^ An i \ani) itum of 
the plan, lioue\ei. shemid not be K stinted tf) .ill intc’lle'ctual 
e\aluation »il test sieiics and a eleeiis^ion ol piobabilitx as it ap- 
plu's to siu e ess in lite ■ Sue Ii an e \aimna* leiii mint take into account 
the clie nt s attitudes and le a hn'.:s towaul the* plan aiul towaid lum- 
sclf, u'hat it m.i\ sej;ml \ to him subje'i ti\ e*l\ . .ind u hat a chan‘j;c* m 
soiiH’ eithei diKetion nia\ iiu .in nniin^ sin li an e‘\e‘han^t' ol 
diein^hl and leehiej the lounsele)! must be hxpci' ii* *1 ol hmn 
''«‘lf lest he allow his own \aUics to iniluciice his |udunu'nt 1 lie 
Jicc'd to ])ioject one s own set ol \alues upen ’he' clie nt ma\ pro\c 
to be a se‘rious obstacle* to \ocational guidance. 
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FATIGUE 

The final need to be considered is different from ihost* men- 
tioned thus far because it does not have a similar dynamic si^- 
nificance nor does it stem necessarily from llie counselor’s deeper 
personality iiTdke-up. This is the need to relax, tlu? need to r(\st 
during the day, the need to be alone for a brit^f moment. Intensiva^ 
counseling is usuallv an extrenu‘lv taxing experi(*nc(* for tlu' 
worker. As we have seen, he not onl\' listens to the clicait but 
attends to evert nuance con\'t‘\ed. Ca)uwst‘lmg furtlu'rmort' con- 
stitutes an emotional in\'ol\enu'nt. not onl\’ for the client, but for 
the helper as well. But, unlike the client, the couns(‘lor ma\ not give 
V(ait to his feeiings, nor may lu' ptamit the counseling scission to 
degenerate into an unstructured and purpos(*less intiaview. Tins 
self-imposed discipline places a severe^ strain on llu‘ connseloi. 
At times tlie emotional strain and the accompanying fatigiu' au‘ 
so great as to interfere seiiously with thi^ (jualitv of service reii- 
dtaed. It has becai said, perhaps facaTiousK', that 1‘hend would 
ask his patients to lie down on a couch b(*cause h(‘ could not 
bear pi‘oplc staring at liim tlie whoh* da\ . hAcn a eompetcMit 
vocational counselor, i.r., one* who can handle* re lativelv wedl tin* 
personal needs discussed previousK, ma\' suc’cuml) to slu'cr (mmo- 
tional fatigue. 

This pos(‘s tlie practical cjuestion of what conslit^te's an opti- 
mum c aseload. Spec ific alK , on the avor.ige, how rnanv c lients can 
a vocational counselor, sec* dailv without impairing his j)rof(*s- 
siorial elfectiveiu’ss? An examination of all jiioli ssional activities 
carried on bv the we^iker mav provide a t(‘ntative answer, bet ns 
assume* that the livpothetical counselor is fiee of placeme nt clutn 
group guidance* work, meetings cente*rmg .iround v.uious voea- 
tional problems, and similar related activities that tall to the lot 
of many veicational counselejrs. In other words, let us assume* that 
the counselor is occupied primarilv with individual vocational 
counseling. A great deal of what a counselor ma\ de) in the c eniise* 
of a w’e(*k dc-pe nds on his ])lace of (*mplo\ment and on specific 
functions. GeneralK, in an agency 4,e‘tting. his work will probably 
consist in counseling interviews and vocational testing. 

CJounsc‘ling interview's will probably recjuire* considcTable col- 
lateral or supportiv'c activity prior to and after the interview 
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pro|X'r. For exiimplc, if tlio client is to Ik* s(*(*n for the first time*, 
thc^ eoniis(‘lor will want to stu(K» tlu* u h iial (if one is availal)le) 
or possibly talk over tin* telephone uitli the pe rson making such a 
n*ferral. It the ease* is ac tive*, the* eoimselor mav want to revie w 
the* note*s e)n prec'eding S(‘ssions, examine the* te*st findings, or 
obtain further information alK>nt an oeenpation tlfat is of int(*re*st 
to the elic*Mt. He* ma\’ also wish to studv the* records meirc* fully 
in orde*r to he* of gre*ate‘i assistance during the* f en tlic eiming coun- 
se'ling S(‘ssioii 'I'lu* ne*\t ste‘[i is the eounse-ling peaiod itsc'lf, wliich 
mav last appiovimaleHs an he)ur. ]*'e)lle)u ing the:* inte-niew^ tlie 
('ounselor will die tate* wliat tianspire*d during that \isit.® 

d’(‘sling activits nias' he* suhdix iele“d into twr) gene ral cate‘gories: 
the* aehninistral ion of ineliMelual te sts tint le epiire* tlie* cemnse*le)r s 
pi(*s<*nce*, sue li as Ihnct. \Ve*e lislcr-He‘lle‘\ iic aelult, vaiious form 
hoarels, etc ; anel se lt-a(lmimste*i ing tests mk li as the* Kne]e*r, Otis, 
ete*., whicti ma\ ie‘e|uiie timing hut elo neit de niaiiel that tlie* (*\- 
amine*r lie* pie*sent m the* room all the tnn«* It is impossil)](' to 
estimate* heiw* much tune is ge^-neialh eje‘\f)led to \ocatioiial te‘st- 
nig. lor a gie*at de*al de penels on the eemiiselor s melisidual plnleis- 
oph\ with iesj^(‘ct to m<'<tsme*ine‘nts ein the* kind of tests lie ina\’ 
e hoose*, and rm the ehe'iit s ie*action to tin* testing sitintion. ( 1'e‘sts 
like* the* Kucle*r Piefe ience* He*coieh foi e '\<ini])le‘. ma\ take* a lialf 
hour te) an hour and a h ill 'I lie Kn.nihe*i art test ma\ take* an\- 
whe-re* from one heiur le) fixe* horns » le st scoiing and test inte*]- 
|K(*tatiem max eonsunie* an adelitional nide te-nninahle amount of 
tune*. Wlu’ieas sonie* paja-i and'pe*neil te sts max he* seoieal hx a 
tianie el clerk, tests like* the* \\ ( e ‘Inle I- he *11 ’ 'le* aellllt a‘ the* Hor- 
se haeh must he* seem’d hx the* xxoike-i 11ns. as ('xe*ix counselor 
kneiws, is lie’ejuentlx a le iigthx anel taxing pioee’elurc I'he* integra- 
tiein e»f test elata with e.ieh eithei and xxith aelditional e*x leleaiee* 
e onsume*s more* time*. 

A eeamse-loi woikmg xxithm a xeuational age’iiex' xxill jnohahlx 
liaxe eine* supe*i xisoi \ s(*ssion a xxe'ek xxith his sujKaxi'or and an 

* I lie pM*s( nt (li'.e iissieii is jniieK illvisti.sf e In .h tn j'n.K'tue the* 

' ' 'iiiisflf )r in.i\ (]() Ins prrp.n.et ax xxeik .ts il ipj'ilii s to .ni Ine e lients he' 
inteiiels to sre' ( Ml .1 gix en d.ix . m one "Hot Iv oltiine' He m.o tiu-n s. . tliKV 
f Ik nts 111 MK e e ssion uid die t.ite* on tin e .isi S s n .it fli ’ I'ld ot tile el. IX' 
's".nr! 11 ne s dut.ilion ni.ix he* i e*Ie vcite'el te' one' d.ix a ( t k dniiiig which nei 
I hi’hls .iff M‘rn .it .ill 
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additional stall conference. He furtherinort' ina\’ wish to consult 
with the psychologist or another ineinher ol tlu' stall about a par- 
ticular case active with him at the tinii*. 

In tiu' abseiici' ol uiiitonn piaetiees among vocational coun- 
selors it is extii'iiK'K dilfic-ult to ('stiinale tlu' ratio Ix'twcani tlie 
amount ol time 'spent m actual intei vi(‘\v ing and that de\ ()t<*d to 
collateral ai tixitN. ( rndiM c‘ollat(‘ral aeli\ilu‘s tall ])i epai ation for 
inter\iew, test administration, scoring and interpret. ition of tests, 
cas(Mec ouluig, (‘te. ) It is sat(‘ to assumo that loi r\ i i \ i ounseling 
hour the counst'lor spends two additional Ifouis on suppoitive or 
collat(‘ral woik. 'hhis sugg(\sts that on tlu* aseragt* the* (ounsc'lor 
ran be expeett d to st e a[i[)i o\nnat(‘l\ thu'e clients a da\ 

In practiei' tlu' counselor m.u IcMin that his case* load (h rnands 
that he see mort' than three clicaits claiK . Ib' ma\' .dso discos ei 
that he is (‘Xpc'ctt'd to liillill lunc tions ol which the' .douaiu ni ioned 
Inpothetical counselor was so gencaoiisK leluwed. 1'his situation 
presents a seiious ddc'inma to the* prot(\ssionall\ eonscieiilious 
worker. An o\ caaiubitious socation.ll guidanec‘ piogiam ni.is [)io- 
(luce cnnotional t.itigiu' w hu h mas scaiousK lossei the counselors 
proficiencs' and the cxtcMit ot his hc'lpl illness. 'Unis the lathei 

amorphous nec'd to ic'sl or redax m.is lie as sital a foiec* in tin 

counselor’s perfoimance as tlu* pss chological m eds diseiissc'd m 
the* pr(‘sent section. 

PHC)Fi:ssl()\AL I)ls( \V\A\K 

1 he rc‘lationsliip lx tssec n the coiinst loi's needs and Iiis abilits 
to eonliol tlx iii bimgs up the (|U( stum ol sell-disi ipline. llie 
counselor cannot help tcelmg abijut things the sc.is he does, but 
sshat he* can attempt to do is not alloss his teelmgs to c oni<* to the 

lore. He* C'.uj modils his behas loi m sue h ,i ssas .is not to let his 

personal needs intc*if(*re with those of tlie c lient, d ins is .it time's 
(juite dillicult, espeei.ilK wlieii both client and counseloi seem to 
be struggling with the same* problem A client who biiists into 
tc'ars, cannot put his trouliles into words, or ji.ithetic .dl\ .ippc'als 
to tlu* counsc'lor with the (‘tc'inal “W'hat should I do.-^ fiecjiic'iitK 
taxes the* counselor’s discipline to the* utmost It would be e.isy 
for the couns(*lor te; put in a word of e*ncoiiiagem<*nt or re assur- 
ance, tei formulate his themghts for the* client, oi to preivide 
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with a concrete sugj^eslion. C^ounselirif^ which is prt^dicated on the 
cli(‘nl s riLijlit to make up his inind is lar more difficult than the 
rnor(‘ traditional diu'ctivc* kind, which allows th(' worker to 
assuin(‘ the r(‘sj)()nsil)ihtv for th(‘ direc tion and outcome of the 
process. 

There scaun to he no studies available which ariiflyze the success 
of a counseling int(‘r\i(‘w in ladation to the counsek)r’s needs. 
Isxaetlv how damaging tla* counselor's drive's ina\’ become is a 
moot point. It is (|uite pndiable, however, that the client’s failure* 
to iuo\(‘ at times inav be altiibuted to th(‘ coun'selor’s rather than 
tlu’ cli(*nt\ peisonalitv. 'blu' ku'dlei expeiiiiK'iit (95; see'ins to 
substantiate the ide.i that the coiinse'lor’s skills and experience as 
a theiapist or helpei are* lueio* impoitaiit than the specific tech- 
iiKjues e‘ni|)Ie)\ (‘(1. 'I'liis viewpoint is expie-sse'd also bv Tlieerne, 
who fe-els that “the' critical factor is ne)t what method is iiseal but 
rathe i the* skill w ith w hie h it is iise'd ( 2bS, j). Ib2j. 

Professional self-dise iphue* is piob.iblv one importiint factor in 

a laiiZeT confieuratiein of .ittriblite-s th.it an* le e ei^ni/e d as ce)unsel- 
“ ' f ' 

in^ skills In discussiiu; tlie* e ounselor’s eniotion.d nea'ds. an at- 

te‘in[)t was m.ide to show how his own iiu[)uls('s inav damajj^e the 

lelationsliip and with it the* e'Xtent of his he'lpfnliK'ss. Menelv to 

re‘co',^ui/i‘ intellec tuallv the lU'Cessitv foi pieitessional discipline 

is ijeit hke'lv to help the cenuiseloi te) ovciconie his sliortcoillillLis. 

W e- have* dise usse-d tlie- lue-fie-e tiv e iie-vs of n iti-lle'ctuali/ation as a 

ine-the)el eif biin^ne^ about changes in peisonalitv. Appare'iitlv a 

mole' basie- appioach is le ejUlle il to enable' tlu* counse le)r to de al 

with theise- aspe-cts of his eiwn make'-up v hich te nd . ' inte-rfeae* 

with his pi ofe-ssional <4iowth .md his piolie^ie ne \ as a \ orke’i 

Althemeli ])svchothe'iap\ feire-verv would-be* couiise'lor inav be 

sui^r;ested .is .1 w.iv e)ut of the- elile'ium.L such a pioce'eliire- is ne'ither 

fe'.isible* nor, ne-i'e’ssai ilv , e ssential It is le-ejuned eif the phvsiciaii 

tr.iinimj; te) be-coiue- a psv cheianalv st th.it he* unde rgo psve hoanalv- 

sis himse lf . bv the* same* toke-n. having; the* student coimselor ^e) 

thioueli the- e*\[)ei U'lKi’ of stnij^L^hn^ with his own piol^leins in.iv 

be* consieh’nel .is one* im|)oitant aspe ct of Ihs tia.' . pio^ram 

This o|)poitunitv lor profe’i^ional de v e'lopnu'iit can be* pi )v ide'd 

through siipe'i V ision, whic h will be' discu* "d in Cdiapti*r 8. 
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POSITU E USE OE THI' C:OUNSELOlVS SELF 

The counselor's needs discussed thus far were descrilied in 
rather negative terms in the sense that they dealt with attributes 
harmful to the counseling rtdationship. Although most counselors 
possess some ol the undesirable traits in varying d(‘gre(‘s, there 
can be little question tliat most coimselois attc'inpt sincerely to 
perform a profcssionalK acceptable^ job. Some workcas may be* 
handicappt'd in dischaiging their piofessional r(\sponsibililit*s Ix*- 
cause of insufRcielit training, others because of personal it v charac- 
teristics discussed pre\ iousl\ ; still otluT counselor s mav fail as 
practilioiu'rs be'cause of a combination ol the above f.ictois. 

The c[uestion theai arise's how the counsellor can use' himself 
positi\('l\ in lelation to the' clieait. Spe cific “(h'caloi^ucs ’ for coun- 
selors are laicounteu'd Ircepicntlv in the littaatnre. Among the* 
more receaitU piiblisht'd aiticK s one mav mention tin* cthic»d code 
compilc'd bv (duck (109) and the piinci|)li‘s s(*t forth bv llic (id 
/roc Ca)mmitt('c‘ on Hc'lations bctwc'en Psvchologv and Ihc McdicMl 
Piotc^ssion 1 o). Because' of the ideological pio\imit\ between 
cnimselmg and psv c'hologv rnaiiv ol llie' te'iu'ts pioiinilgate*d bv 
the commiltee would probablv be' accc'ptable' to the m.i)()iitv of 
vocational counselor s, in more' gc'iie ral lei ms the' good voc.itional 
c'ounse-lor mav I)e‘ charac*teri/e*d bv the lollovving attitude's or 
l)road personalitv traits: 

1. A genuine conce'rn for the client’s occ upational vvelf.ue* and 
a desire* to assist him vvitb his educational or vocational pioblcins 

2. A rc'spcct for the client’s right to differ from tin* counseloi 
on minor as vve*ll as basic issues. 'I his mchides the* client’s pre'i'og- 
ative* to sc‘e*k h(‘lp oiilv in ce'itain areas (de ter mined bv the* client, 
not the* ccjunsedor j, to rc'je'ct the service' m [)art or in /o/o, to bi'giii 
with the h(*lj)ing jirocess at a level acce ptable' to him, .md to te'imi- 
nate the* contact at anv time* of his choice*. 

•3. An understanding of the difhcultie's a client rnav (‘xpe'rienee 
in acc(*pting vexMtional ln*lp. 'Phis m turn implies the* (*\ist(*nc'e 
of a warm and positive attitude* conduc ive to a c fintiimation of 
the' counseling relationship. (This in in sharp contra.st with the 
‘‘take it or l(*ave it ’ attitude of soiiu' C'ounse'lrirs. ) 

4. A be lief in the* clie nt’s capacitv for positive* and constructive' 
expressieai in the? vocational are*a 
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5. A l)(‘li(*f ill lli(‘ clifiit's geijiiinr desire* tf) cff(*ct a vocational 
cliaii};(’ and a concomitant aliiliVy to mobilize* his str(‘ngtli toward 
a i(‘s()liition of his occupational dih-mma. 

As a person, tlie i^ood coiiiiselor may be (*\pected to be ess(*n- 
tially positive in his outlook on lib*, sensitive to the* leelin^s and 
attitudes of oth(‘rs, and relativ(‘ly free* from marrotie chaiacter- 
istics that would compe*! him to impose* his own n(*(*(ls and value's 
on the* cli(‘nl. This is not to imply th.it the* counse*lor is to be'come* 
a paragon of \iitne* operating in an artilieaalb cre ated situation. 
Above* all the* e'ounse*l(^- is a human be'in^. As he** eifh rs liis profes- 
siemal he*lp to the* c lie jil, he* efe)e*s se) as a tiame'd we)rke*r. 'I'lie* re*la- 
lieinship that is te) ensue is predicateel pieciseK f)n the* human and 
\(‘t piol(‘ssional (|ualiti(*s of the e-ounse'lor. Althou'j;h it is pre)babl\ 
impossible* to de lineate e‘\eiv as|i(‘t“t of the* counse'lini^ piencss, a 
e'ompetent ssoiker can usually ehsliu'^uish l)i‘t\se*e*n pi e)f(‘ssional 
and la\ help. Te'ihaps then* is an <*le'me*nt e)f art in (‘\ei\' coiinse*!- 
in!4 e \pe*i le'ne e 'I he- L^ooel counse*|e)r, be'cause* of liis ale-itne'ss te) 
(Ik* lee liii^s e)t eitheis, will ti<Y|U('ntK la* able to .ipjlK his piofe's- 
sional skills in a manner th.it will help the* client o\ertoiiK* his 
initial b ais and will .issist him m mte ^i atin'j[ the* fences within 
It is well to bear in mind th.it the \ oe .itional helpimj; proc e'ss 
elepe-nds nut (Hil\ on (he client but on the* conns(*lor as well d he* 
extent to winch tin* counse*lor can free* hinivelt lioin Ills own e'lne)- 
tifinal nee’ds .ind use* hiinse'll e oiistrue ti\ e'K in eaninsi'linL^ smII fre*- 
([iieiitK elete-TiiiiiK' the helplulne*ss ot the vocational eemt.icts. 


WOltKINC \MIIl MCMIM: IFI.II\(.S 

In elealiin^ with (bents, fe'llow coiinsehiis. oi pi olessioiials from 
otlu'i' .ire’js, the counseloi is bound (e) eiieountei. e\ er\ now and 
(hen, ess( iiti.tllv unple.isant oi ne’j..Ui\e iA])ei u'lu e* In llu* course* 
of his woikm^ d.iv the* counseloi m.i\ have to come in contact 
with aiioi^.uit l)ut lu N Cl theless mtlui’iitial lavnie'u. js^otesvion ils 
tiom other (lise ipliiK s who ha'»(* but tin* vague st ide a ot what 
vocational miidanci* is but who ik'v ertlu'li'ss insi-t nat the* coun- 
selor coni oi m to the *11 j^ie’coiK CIV ed iiotieins. .uid clie'iits ( .ir 1 tlu’ir 
tamihes ' who foi whate’ver leason .ue* ‘j|i \ with the* counseloi 
lor what he did <m did neit ele» .\n adolesce'ut. loi e'xainple*, in.iv 
eiiKonscaouslv ])e ucive* the counse*le)i as an authontv fieuie and 
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react vvitli liahitual reticence because that is liow lie usually re- 
sponds to parental admonitions. "Wie adult ( lienl may endow the 
counselor with unrealistic powers and then subtly upbraid him 
lor ha\ ine tailed to live up to tlu'st' e\p(*ctations. It is only too 
often that the counselor is rebuked in such tiains as ‘‘You still 
didn’t tell me what I should do, I’he lc‘sts didn’t show' me any- 

thing new,” “I am more confus(‘d than ever.’’ 

Such teelings of disappointnumt, dissatisf action, and hostility 
are an integral part of lu‘l|>ing pt'oph* with their pinblems. It is 
imperati\(‘ that llie counseloi understvind flicm, claiilv lh<*m to 
the client, and in sliort “handle” tlumi as a pait ol the h(*lping 
process, d'lu' courisi'loi who l)('cause ot Ins own pcisonalitv is 
impc'lK'd to !k‘ e\ci\ thing unto all ma\ In' di'iiving tlu' c lient 
the valuable c'xpcn ienc<' ol expiessing his negative b i lings as a 
prerequisite' to emotional giovvth. 

In realitv the' c'ounse'lor s clne'l e'onti ibution to the' client s move'- 
ment may he [irecisc'lv in tlu* laet that tin* eln rit is allowed to i‘\- 
press his hostilities against^ the' eoirnscloi, pioject his own ^mlt 
fe'clings on the counselor, anel, in shoil, nst' him m a ne'j.ati\(‘ wav 
It is entirelv possible that thiou^hoiit the clic'nt’s hletiiiK' he' has 
been advised, admomsln'd, thri atened, .uid moiah/ed .it bv W('1I- 
me'aning pe'rsons. 'l lu' prolessional eoniiselmg mteiMevv. |)eihaps 
tor tlu* fiist time' m the client’s expeiieiue, olleis him an oppor- 
tiimtv to ('Xpress his accmmilated hostilities and to sav what he 
would like* to elo aliout a paiticular situation. \ he tiained woiki i 
will usiialK e'licoura^e such .i Iree <‘\pressioji ol le(‘liu'.^s evin 
though it cre'ate a str.iin on his own emotions It is thereloie im)( 
enoiigli nn relv to '.Kci jit an « xpression ol negative* attitudi's Yo 
be of assistance*, the eoimselor must ,ud tlie client to evjness him 
s(*II lieelv and tei becomi* awaie ot his desliiu live nes> and nega- 
tivism and, thiough an accepting undei standing, must help the 
client to work out his problems. 

Some counselois, because of theii own personalitv structure, 
find it extrc-nielv difficult to function adef|u.itelv' in situations 
fraught with hostility and negativism Thev havo .i tiemeiidous 
neeul to love and Iji* loved and find itUuost |)amlul. if not impos- 
sible', to work in an atmosplie la* of mistrust. t< nsion. and anxie'lv' 
Quite undc'rstandablv tIu'V will atle'in])! to .ivoid a h(*ad-on clash 
and will seek wavs and mc'aiis c^t e*seaping fiom vvh.it the v perce'ive* 
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as intol(‘rablc and dainaj^inj^ to tlicir own (‘(jnilihriiirn. Sometimes 
a c‘OMns(‘lor avoids iiKaiiini^f i J lelationsliips l^ccansc lie feels 
tlin‘at(*ned by tlaMii, beeaiist^ lu‘ does not know liow to Iw lp the 
elicMit with his emotionally eharu;ed probh ins. I he coiinseloi then 
may peieeive th(‘ entire exp(‘nene(‘ as lu^ativcly ehar^ed and 
may revsort to th(‘ kind of activities that giv(* hiin*llie ilhision tliat 
he is h(*lpin^ the client without b(‘comin^ peisonallv invoKcd. 

Snell a lationali/ed “mak(‘-b(‘lie\’e ’ motion mas assume sevfaal 
forms discussed (‘lsewher*‘ in the book. At [)ies(‘nt mention should 
b(‘ made of tin* exet^Mve use of compK hensd e |)iol)l(an clu'ck 
lists which [impoitedK provide the connscOor with the kind of 
information which la* c .m use to help the c lient \ oeationallv. 3 he 
nioie ()l)\ions ciiticisms of such a mc-thod arc* as follows; (a ] 

1 lie client has a le^hl to assume that jn ox idine; tin* counsc‘l()r 
willi d< tailed nilomialion will ui sonic* ina'^ie manner enable* llie 
latter to soKe his ])i oblcans for him. dhe* problem check list 
iiia\ ihc'ietoie sei\c to sliiielnic' the* i c-lat loiishi]) in a wa\’ whic'h 
\xill tend to pi ice the client hi a u cc-plive and passive j)ositioii. 

hc‘ counselor m tuin max iina^^me that, aimed with numc*r- 
oiis lac Is hc‘ is ill ,i bettc'i position to assist the client. 

|■’lom the st.uidpomt of the* |)resc nt discussion the* j’uoblc'in 
( hei k list enables the- counselor to toiuh on the vital issue’s, exeii 
il thc’X be ic coidc cl as mc’ic' pc-nc il stiokc’s on a shca t nt ]^apei. 
and still haxc' bill contiol oxei the’ situation d'he counselor max 
sc an the c hec k list .it Iiin 1< a^uir and sd. i t toi discussion duiniLl 
< oims( hn'4 onix those jnobh ms which he ft c’ls hc’ can handle’ 
'-afelx. lie max thus avoid becoming mxo’’ d m [laim' counsed- 
iie.^ .ind foiestall a flovx of iie'j^atixc' fec'lnu^s. Such qin * onnairc’s 
do pioxidc* the ec)uns«-lor with fiecjueiitlx illuminating mfoiina- 
tion .ibout the’ chc nt and his past, but thc’V also dc’iix both the* 
c he nt and the coimsc'lor an oj^portunitx to woik with the fc'e'linjis 
that max aecompanx a meanmvziul statc'inc'nt 

A eoiieic’tc' illusti .itinn max be* in oiclc*! . In a pioblc’in c hc*c’k list 
used I)x a cel tain \ oc ational counscdine c'entc'r the* follow mg ejues- 
tions appear; 

* 

1. Vour fathc*i\ mam int(*rc*sts and 1 bbic*s 

2. Which of his tiaits oi cpnilities would xoii like* to haxc.'^ 
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3. Whicli of his traits or (lualitios would you not caro to 
have? 

The clit'nt is expected to replv in writing, in the spaces provided, 
soiiietiiiu's piior to tht‘ initial intt*i\i(‘w. Dining the counseling 
session proper Tlu' eoimsc loi ina\ or nun not wish to discuss 
these particular points, thus denying the client the* right to bring 
up wliat he detnns important and substituting instead a situation 
in which tlu' counseIi)r (h‘t(‘rinines wlu^t is to be discussed. Ter- 
haps a more' siaicVis objection to tlie us(' f)l tlic* |)i()bl<‘m c hec k 
list in lieu of a [)ersoual (liseu''sion is the fact that tlu' cT’emt s 
all-nnportant attitude's and fca-Iings ma\ he lost (oi both paitiei- 
pants. It takes little imagination to sea* that the above (jueslions 
niviv be replete' with emotional cKnamitt' and mav have a vi i \ 
definite l)eaiing on oiu's oc'cupatnuial ohnative or altitud<‘ to- 
Wvird a trade, (halting at the bottom of these ((a lmgs and attitudes 
mav be* tlu* most significant single cm > nti ibution that the (oun^elor 
can make*, and \(‘t these feelings ^na\ ne\ei leach the surface 
l)ecaus(* a pioblem cheek list latlu'i* than iMmns< hng was ern- 
ploved. dhis pos(‘s once more tlie funcLum ntal (|Uestion wlethei 
factual inloimation or its plKammenal peueptn)n is ukik' me 
portant m a counseling interview It stems clear that inanv 
counselors, without (|uite leali/mg it, utih/e a |)ioblem check 
list nr similar instruments as a dev km* for avoiding .1 (IdHcull and 
coiisecjuentlv anxietv -prov okmg situation 

Intensive vocational CMUinsc*lmg is rarelv a smoolli, ph .isuiable 
experic'iKc for eitlnr the elu*nt or tin* CM)un^elo|. Somewhat 
(*arliei it was indicated that the cDunselor m the course of Ins 
work iiiav eiicountei c on^lderal)I^‘ hostilitv and negativiMii as ex- 
pressed nut onlv I)\ c lients l)nt l>v prt»f* sMonals m other vio as and 
b\’ tlu* lav public in general A (h-sire* tt) .ivoid lacing such nt‘<ga- 
tivc* fc'c'lmgs is entiic lv undc'i standable but not luccssaiilv con- 
(hicivc* to the* [)rofe*ssion<d develo])ment of the* ce)unse‘If)r Two 
jllnstititions are* jnovided; 

Dr. X, who hapoe*ned to be mflKcntial m the* commumlv< 
was known for Ins bliintne sn and direct .ijiproaeh He was a 
man of action who toleratc'd no indecision or vacillation. One* 
dav he telephoned the diiectc)! of tlu* agenev v(‘i\ much put 
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out b(‘caiiso a patient whom he had referred some time be- 
fore* was still vocationally eoidused and unemployed. His 
vociferous complaint somuh'd somewhat as follows: '‘I sent 
my patient to you so you could tell him what he should do; 
instead your counselor kept on asking him what he would 
like to do. If my man kia w what he wanted try*do, I would 
not liave sent him to \-ou in tlie first place. 1 want you people 
to get oil your hands and tell my patient w'hat he is best 
suiti'd for!” l'h(‘ agency.direc tor suggestc'd to tlu^ ph\sician 
that he might wish V) talk directl) with llie t()iins(*lor who 
worked with the case. Itatlaa* relnctantls, the phssician 
agn ed, although he* mentioned soiiK tliing to the ( (feet that 
h(‘ was a l)ns\ [leison and that the dirr ( lor slioiild be snfii- 
eK'iitlv familiar with the cas(* to know what actnallv had 
h.i[)pen(‘d. rlie counselor, howeser, was not reach to talk to 
th(‘ plnsieian When llic* diiector uihnnu'd Inm that Dr. X 
was on the telt phone “blowing his to[), the counselor pal(*d 
and suggested tliat the directoi himself haiidh* tin* situati<m. 

'1 he counselor fell it would l)e last A th(‘ diu’etor familiar- 
i/( d hnnself with tlie case and calh*d up the doctor later in 
the da\ Utid the* ('ounself)i bcaai more confidcait ol himsc‘lf 
<is a piofc ssional tUid moie s< eiire in liis lolt*. he proliabh' 
would ha\e had less di(fieult\ discussing tin* problem with 
tin- uate phvsRian In taking upon hnnself the o sponsibilitv 
lor helping the chc nt. the counsel«)r also impheith assumes 
the 1 esj>onsibiht\ foi handling whate\er dilficailties mav 
arise in connection witli his work 

Anollnu' case of a c ()uns< loi who had gusit diKieultv in facing 
negati\(“ !< elmgs appesus Ix low 

Mrs. H lefened liei fitteen-\ eai -old son tor soc.itional 
counseling. She made tlie appomtiiuait o\ er tlu' tele phone 
with th(' s(‘erc'tar\ .ind was told m geiieial tei ms c>t the natiiie 
c>f tin* ser\ ie(* .ind the fees chaiged llti son earn at the* 
appoint<‘d time but after sj^-ndmg an hour with tlie eounseic ■ 
cle(‘uh*d that souk* of his ipu stions h.ui ec*ii c larifu'd and 
that there* was htth* to W gamed fioiii cdthc i testing or fiirtlier 
visits. A small bill foi ser\ icc‘ was siuit to Mrs. H Sonu'what 
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later in the week Mrs. B telephoned and in an indii^iiant 
manner pioceeded to iiphrai^l the S(‘cretary, who answered 
the telephoiu', tor having sent the bill. She' stormed to the 
effec t: “Yon did not do an\ thing to m\ son, you didn't give' 
him an\ tests c^r ad\'iee— what is the bill for?’’ The seeic'taiv 
atteni[)tc‘d tv) tiansfc'r tlu' call to tlie eounsc'lor, where it 
lightK bc‘Iong(‘d. d'he eoimsc'Ior, liowe\c*r, dc*nmrr(‘d. He* 
was in no mood to bec'onu' (nnbioih'd in thc‘ argument. If 
Mis H did not Wviiit to pa\ the* bilk hi' was not going to in- 
sist that slie do so. He inslrneled tlu' gsecri'tarN to tell Mrs. 

B thiit he eonld not talk to hei and to handle tlie (|nrstion of 
the bill as sin- saw fit. 

A giOvit inunber (ft i|nestions could be askicl about this pai- 
ticailar case. One nia\ wonder, tor instanet', whithn Mis \\ 
iiiidei stood cKmiU IIu' iKitnie ot the s(‘i\ict‘. whethii slu' w.is 
asked to pvii tic ipviti' in thi' pkmnin^ pior(‘ss toi hi‘i son, vind 
wliethi'r it Wvis slie ('r the bo\ nnIio ap[)<\m“d to want help It 
entiri'K' posMl)!^ tliat tin* wrath was iMiist d not so mnrh 1)\ llu' 
bill itselt vis b\ vi mnltilndc* ot vicaninnkitial l(‘('lin^s ot disa[i 
pointnii'iit and tiustivition «isso( iat<*d witli thi' I)o\ s lai k of 
X’ocatioiivil objective but “tnggeied b\ llie bill Hs vitniid 

to talk to Mrs H the c'onnseloi ina\' base lost an o[)poi tinnt\ to 
b'' geiiiiiiieK helptnl in what nia\ have Ix < n .i entii al situation 
Parenthetic vdl\ it should be c-.illed to tin' readei s attention 
tl\it as a nivilti'r of polic \ ap[)ointnients made o\('i the telejilioiic 
should bc‘ made b\ tin' prolessiomd woikei. not the scLotaiN 
wln'in*\cr possililc* As indicated in tin* pieccdin^ ilivipl. i a tele- 
phone call may h.i\e much in common wilh the intake inteisn w 
and must tln’ieloie be handled with the gieatest skill Still an- 
other point that sij'j^esls itself m connection with the abo\e 
case is whether vocation. il planning on an .igenc \ h vi 1 should be 
iiiiclei taken with a child without his paieiits full pai tn ipai ion 
This matter is disc ussi'd in l\irt Four, (anmsrhng with Adoh'sc'cnts. 

Tfie counselors iindiilitv to h.mdie negative ieelings .iitiveb 
may at tinii's manifest itself m stjll other wavs. One of these 
may be* termed “connsf*hng mutisin,’’ a condition in whuh the 
counsidor bicausi' oi his own tears and anxieties prefi'rs to n - 
main silent during most of the interview or to limit hiin.self to 
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an occasional “iih** or “rnrn.” The important issue, of course, is 
not liow much the counselor says* hut wh(;ther or not liis over-all 
altitude' is helpful to the* cli(*nt. An (‘motional withdrawal in the 
lac(* of negative feelings is likedy to prove to be (juit(i unproductive. 

A moH' obvious r(‘j(‘ction of negativism may be (‘xpressed in 
ii'assurance. Mere the counselor cannot b(*ar to lu'ar tlu* client 
(•\pr(‘ss destiuctive lee'lings (‘ither toward hiiiiseli or toward 
anyone (*lse. W'hen tlu^ client sa\s with a sigh, “1 gu(*ss I II lu'ver be 
a good aitisl, tin' couns(*}or brighth n'assun s him \sjtli “Von 
(an alua\s make art \Aiir hol)bv. Ihe (onnsrl?)r who tlms le- 
sponds may be insensitise to the fe(‘lings voietd. He max })e oxer- 
looking the lact that the climt is upset (n er his in.ibilitx to ba'comc 
a pi olession.il aitist and is not reads to accept art as an ax'oeatitm. 
I‘'m theiinoi e, sm h a ic'^ponse ma\ blo( k oil additional expre-ssions 
ol leelings Pcih.ips the (hint has a iictal to teel sorrx tor Imn- 
self, to “wallow III his miserx It ma\ Ih' nete ssarx for him to tedl 
the counseloi hoxx b.tdix Ik* t» <*Is about hmisr lf !)« loia* he (an 
begin to discuss his x o( .itional plans ( onstiia ti \ < lx . riii eNponsixa'- 
iiess in affect at this point max also be dm* not so iiiiu h to a hick 
of sensitixitx as to a h ai of haxing to handle an iinliappx and 
I sseiitiallx iiegatixe ''ituation 

Dxnamicallx c lo^elx lelated to lea'^suiaiKe is an att('mpt on 
tilt' pait of the ( ounst'loi tti deiix the problem oiitiight For iii- 
staiue, when the client annoiiiKcs, “All is lost. I'll nt*x ('i* be able 
to go to college again the ( oiiiiselor exelaims ht'aitilx. “Pont 
sax th.iti '1 lungs < aimot be tint batl’ It's onlx ximi ima n'nation’ ' 
Ih'ie the counselor ap|iarentl\ is so comph lelx iinaliit ‘o nu'ct 
the expression o| a stiong m gatixe leehiig that lit' is coinj ellcd to 
It 1 llte its X ei \ existelK e 

d'he lort'going discii>si(»n lias alteinjited tti call tlu* rt'adci s 
at t ('lit ion tt) the tact that in the c tun sc of his pit )icssional ac tix itit's 
the (ouiiseloi xxill iit tpieiitlx encoiiiitt'r .ittitudi s and Ita'lmgs 
xvhu'h posst'ss a nt'galix e x ah lu e Such t'xpn ssjons of m gatix ism 
max b(' xou t'd b\ tlu* i In nl and dio'i led lt)xxard llie ctiunselor 
1 hex max be ( oiix ex « d b\ othei pi t »l t'ssionals or tlu' g^ ' il public, 
the ctiunseltM XX ho because tff Iun own perstmalilx iit't'ds ca amt 
(ope xx ith nt'galix ism xxill often ailtijit tilt' . lul t)| bt haxioial rt'- 
‘'ponst' W’hu h tends to lediu'c the impact to tht' minimum. It must 
"ot he mieiitd that such an axoidmg altitudt' stt'uis from tlie 
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counselors conscious unwillingness to help the client. Rather, it 
is probable that the counselor's* reluctance or inability to handl(‘ 
negative feelings is a result of his professional nni(‘achn(‘ss. As 
he matures as a worker, prcsumablv he will bccoiiu' better 
equipped to cope with negative situations as th(*y may arise. 


THE VOCATIONAL CITIMNCE PIIOCESS 

The term process lias bi'en (unploxt'd manv times throughout 
this work, althoi'igh no attempt has biH'n^mach' to define' it. Tlie 
omission was dehlxMate, with tlu' hope that through frt'cjuent 
repetition, in \arving contexts, the* iuiu r iiK'auing ol the* word 
would be felt as well as intelh't tualK understood. Eioc ess has 
been used to designate a continuous ( hangt' within the xoe.i- 
tional thinking of the clicuit as a lesult ot Ins psxihologieal cmmi 
tacts w'ith the vocational agc'ucv and th(‘ couns(*lor in parlieiihi! 
Gomberg dt'fines it as “an mdi\idnars inoviant nt tow aids nsine 
help, his use of it, and tlu'ii his st'paiation from it ( I 10, [) 21 ) 

Time frecjiieiitK’ pla\s an important mle m bringing about 
noticeable change's. Attitude's, fe-e'lmgs, s. llq-K iecption, and idt'as 
rarely mctaineirphose* o\ e.’i night. Fiom the* [iraelie.el standpeiint 
this is one e)t the leasons vvh\ it is ad\ isable' to spac'e' \ ocMlional 
counseling intf‘r\ le'ws ove r a leinge'r peiieid, as opposed to the 
practice e)f c'omph'ting tin' e*nlire' jnaigram in one or two conse'e ii- 
tiv(' da\s. It nia\ take the' clie'iit some time' to reaelpist his atti- 
tudes te)w,ud tlu* ( omiselor, it ma\ re'e|niie' still more tune* to 
arrive at a vocational dee isiem or to take* de finite- ste ps. 

This vie'W' is not iiece-sstirilv m opposition to the' sliort-te'rm con- 
tact discussed pie\ louslv . Howe'Ve'i, although it is the* iiite*nsit\ of 
the* pro( e ss itse lf, lathe r than its duratiem. tluit usualK' d<‘te'rmine's 
the e'xte'iit ot greiwth, time doe's appe'ar to plav a ])art m e-mibling 
the clie rit to inte rnah/e some e)f his ne'w ('\pe*i le nce's. In \oca 
tional guidance*, where lioth (ounseliiig and te*sling .ire' fre(|ue ntl\ 
indicatf'd, S('\ eral heiui s mav ha\ o tei be sjie'iit m the two act w itn s 
in order to lie'lp the* die nt assimilate aiiel use (lie ne*w data f nr 
example, in woiking with adults. ^)n(‘ or two sessions nia\ be* 
spent in helping the clie nt focus on the* |)ie)ble-in, m assisting him 
to })eeomf* aw'are eif his own roh*, and in aiding him te) o\ e*ie'e)iiir 
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some of his disabling b^ars. An additional s(.*veral hours rrtay be 
devoted to psychometric* mc^asur^'inents, and finally an hour or 
two may be? spc*nt in helping the* eli(*nt accept and utilize the test 
(•\idenc(* thus obtained. It is dou})tful that a comprehensive voca- 
tional program consisting ol perhaps ten hours could be con- 
densed into OIK* or two cons(‘cutive visits. Distributing such a 
program o\(‘r a period of apj)roximalely two weeks would con- 
tribute' to its me‘aninglulne*ss, from the* elient’s point of view, 
and c‘one‘('i\ ably would still me‘e*t the* crite*ria for short-term 
counse'ling. ^ • 

'rh(* N'ocational proee-ss is e sse'ntialls' a form of psvehological 
growth. It dilfe-rs from othe r ])sve hological procc'sses, not in depth, 
hut in its voc.itioiial focus I'lic fac t that the* clie nt se e ks assistance 
with his \ e)(*atie)nal ( eir e (lne atie)n.il ) pie)ble*m elistinguishes it from 
other l\|)es ol Iielp, whe ie* the* foe us might be* the* n*latie)nship 
to e)the‘r me*mb(*is eit the* famiK eir seime aspe*ct of tlie* total per- 
sonalits stinctme*. It shale s, ge ne'i iealK , with the* other helping 
j)iofe‘ssioiis the fact tliat compai.ible* ehiiamics rnav be involved 
and siimhii te'e hnie|ue*s ma\ l)e* empleiseal. 

Not all \e)cational eontaets insolve* a growth process. Some 
max be* te*rmed xocational e e)nsiiltatie)i)s, whe re* the* clie*nt se*eks 
concM'te inlormation or an e)|)portunitx te) ehseaiss seime* aspect of 
his plan. ()the*r ceintaets max be priinaiilv eliagne)stic in nature; 
tin* ihe nt api^e ais te) be* m ne'e el ejf an obje'ctixe* ve'iification e)f his 
potentiahtie*s as ie*lat<*d to Nome* course* ol actiein. 'rlu're are* also 
situations where* the* e lie*nt asks for assistance* xvith his voc'ational 
dilemma be-eause* he* le'cls iinapable* of airr 'ug at an a' »*ptable 
|)Ian b\ himse lt It is tlic latte r situation that e.e)nce*rns us i nst, not 
onl\ be*cause* eel its pn xalence*. but alse) be'cause* it c’hallcnges to 
the* utmost the counsrloi s pi ofe-ssional skills. 1 lu* /le’/ping aspects 
ol the xocational pioce ss appe'ar to be* the most sadlx' neglected 
ar(*a in the* lealm of xocational counseling. 

The pre ceeling chapte'r discuss(*d seinu* of the charaeteristics 
of the* he*Ip'takmg and lu lp-gixing le'latiemship. It xxas indicate*d 
that .ulults usu.dlx applx toi xeicMtional tiid be e o’ > they are 
axxare* e)f the* e*\istt‘]u e* of a xenational conflict. The'x freepu ntly 
exp(*rii'nc‘(‘ semie* dissatisfaction with theii euk status. achu*x*e- 
inent, or goals and wisli to bung about a change*. It was also 
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indicated that the d(\siie to bring about a inodi{ieation in existing 
ionditif)nN is aliuost imaiiabK; aeeoinpanied bv eoiK'sponding 
tendeiieit's to pres('r\e tlu' .sfattts (jiio. It is against this l)aek' 
gioimd of ainbivalenee that the (‘lit'iit and tlie counselor (‘nt(‘i 
into a counseling relationship. 

C'onsideiing the multitude ot contradic tory feedings lieepiently 
expel icuec'd bv the elicait, it would be naive* to assume* that it is 
possilile* to re'soKe* this ina/.e* ol c'einllicts at one* maste'iful stroke*. 
Nor could one expect a smoeith, goaI-diu‘cte'd ele\ e lopment to 
take' place' as the' clie*nt anel c'eiunse'lor reiiiie* to gn|>s with tlir 
problem, ^\’e' ha\(' alie'aeK se-e'u with how imu'h hesitation and 
tear the* clie*nt allows hiinsedt to be'come* a pait ot the* counseling 
relationship, heiw' he* rationali/es his action, how he* lejects ic^ 
sponsibilits Duiing the* ope*mmj stage s he* mav ae tuall\ e om|)!aii) 
that lie is inoie* ceiiitused than be'leiie*. I'his is e nliit 1\ imel(*i slmul- 
able*, for during the* op<‘nmg [ihase* ol the* inte i\iew mans hilln ito 
dormant or se'iniai tic ulate el an\ietie‘s e ome to the* loie. I In* clie'iit 
inav begin to see* that ps\ chome*<i u s au* not going to solve Ins 
pmblein te)r him or thvit* changing pibs mas ne)t be* the ansssei 
to his occujiational unhapimie-ss k‘m thei iiioi e*, the e‘()unse*Iing 
eixperieiice nia\ place* new (h'luands on the* eln iit. Ih* (amiol 
mere*K sit (low n and Iiste*n to good ael\ le e* He is as'ke d to partu i 
pate, to relate*, and to make independent dee isions (dnite nhvi- 
o^^l\ , in)t all individnaN will lespond m the s.mie wav to the new 
sitnatnm Some- will liave «nongh stiength to go thiongh tin- 
initial ^tage*s: others nrav lx* thrown into a |eini( .iiul iie\ei n- 
tnni d'ln - coinise loi in.iv hav e to gauge tin- i at(' .0 w hu h tin* e liuit 
is becoming pei sonallv invf)lved and to estimate* the lattei’s capae- 
itv to cope with the- new situation 

It slionld be* fpiite' evident bv now that the mul(ipli( itv ol |)sv- 
chf)logi( al lactens that ii''iiallv e nte*r into a veieational (finiise ling 
situation ( annot be* sigmfie .mtlv .ilte-ied m a single ste‘p It iiiav 
I)c* ne*c(*ssai\ to modilv partieadar tittitnele s oi ideas in oi(le‘r to 
allow ne-vv tlninghts and fe‘e*luigs to eineTge to the* surlact* Some 
blocking niav have to be ie*me>vecl beloie .1 li«*er self -e‘\pi e'ssKMi 
(cin take pl.iee* In otlier woirb. a seiie's ot steps lias to b«* tak» n 
in order to enable* trie c lie'iit te) attain his ob|e‘( live*s. Siicli a se iies 
of stf‘ps ma\ be* e alle el proce*ss. 

Closely related to the! conce pt e>f pre)ce*ss is what has l)c*conH’ 
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known in casework literal nrc‘ as movement (47, 137, 13S). Move- 
iiieiil should not he confiisc^d witli progress or snccess. Movement 
IS a cliangt* in tlu‘ f(‘elmgs oi attitudes of the* cla nt caused by his 
csl.ihlisliing a m(‘aninglul redationship with the counselor. In 
(ciins ol an aihilrary goal, movement may l)e (‘xpre'ssed as being 
toward it or awM\ Iroiii it. When lluae ar(‘ scwcaai* objectives, or 
points ot ref ei movement may be simultaiu*oiisly abient 
.iiul adieiit \\ilh ies[)((t to the seve ial goals. Mosemeiit therefore 
e.innot !><* thought ol as an all-oi-nt)ne phenonu non but can be 
\ i(‘W e*d with i espea t to tu ular objective. A chVnt mov es vvlien 
1 m decide s to make an appointment, tliere is additional move- 
nieiit when In* ke<‘ps that apjxnntment. At tin* end of tlie first 
interview the eln iit ma\ dia ide whether he wants or does not 
want to r<‘turn \ Ins, too, is nio\( ment. l1ie mou' important asp(‘cts 
nl ni(»\ement ale o \eale(l m the niannei m vvhu h and tin e\ti*nt 

to \\ liK h the elieiit is able to ( hdti or I his in\ ol\ i-s a modific ation 

Ml h ( lin^s, attitiuh s, thinking;, and lx li.i\ an ( )ne can set' mova*- 

iiK nl when <m ev'a ssi\el\ (h pi ildenl mdixidna! lx ‘.^ins to a>snmo 

Millie ies[)onsibiht\ tor his aition MoMiia nt is al^o pri'sent in a 
Jiaii^t (1 pen eption ol st ll m o la I ion to an (x t iip.at lonal goal or 
a job 'I he t h( nt > newK found vibilitv to utih/t Ins \oc'ational 
potentials to |)laii lossaid some obji cti\( . am* to pioeeed later in 
life unassisted mdnaliNe of moxeijKiit. il this abilitx was not 
(liseei nible at the < ait >.( t 

I’locess, howt T m moo than mo\( nn nl It m a ch \c*lopment 
that is s( t into imitinn as a o suit ol the mteiaition Ix'tweeii the 
ps\ ehologu all\ unfoeu''< d .tiid *it times aiin-.plious mi' of tlie 
{ Ik'mI and the dehberaleK strmtuo’d n*aht\ in tlu* perso.. nif the 
(oiinsi'lor .\lthouuli ceitam stages m tlx xocaticaial proc('ss are 
<]nite leadiK disiiimble the pioi ess itsi'If does not follow a 
prc‘ordamed contmumis de\elopnu*nt (^)uite tlu* c'ontrarv, it fol- 
low s a meand<*rmg, lialt mg I oui se. 1 lu* i hent ma\ mo\ t* forwaid. 
iu towaid tlie goal, stop, retieat. and tlu n scdi c t an mu xpc'ctc'd 
path rhe signific.mt featuies of such random lu'havior are tlie 
t lient s rc’cognition of a vocational probh'in and Ins ,.aie to do 
soiiielhmg about it .At tlie ii^k i>f o\ ersmiph lie ation, his acti . ity 
ia.i\ be likc'iied to th.it oi a p«'mon sol\ n ^ a complex jigsaw’ 
pn/./l(* Vu/Ar soKmg is In ipu ntlv acc'ompaniccl b\ trial-and- 
error, random manipulations. mterspcM seal with flashes cif sudden 
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insight, hilt the total activity is purposeful, or goal-oriented. In 
the helping process, the client, <oo, struggles with tlie emotional 
problems as they arise, showing progress in some areas and very 
little or no ino\'ement in othi'rs. 'Flu' ultimate ohjcH live, how'evi r, 
is to resolve the \ocational difliculty witli which lu' wants help. 

X'it'wed psychologically, piocess may lx* ri'garded as a dcvi'lop- 
rnent during which certain objective facts and data btxoiiu* in- 
ternalized. It is fr('(jiientl\ difficult to ac'C(‘[)t reality for what it is. 
An cldcrK person ma\ find it almost iinpossible to reconc ile him- 
self to the thouglit that he is no long(*r iiuTiisli iall\ nselul, a recent 
amputee mav ha\'c‘ to bc^ c-oinpletc‘ly u'edncati‘il \ oiationallv to 
enable him to find emphn nimit, .uul a laihng slnclent ina\ en- 
conntc'r grc'at ditficnltx’ in unogni/ing the l.ut that eoIl('g(‘ 1. 
biwond his abilitw Tiu'st* and inanv otlu'r examples eoiiKl Ik* 
c‘it(‘d to illustrate tlu‘ fac t that n‘alit\ is not alwavs eas\ to a( i < pi 
Xe\'ertheless dc‘sj)ite an\ ma|or (‘luingt's in tin* objia lix c' situation, 
numerous indixichials do adjust, in tlu' eoms(‘ of tmn*. to condi- 
tions which th('\ max ini^xe consuhai d nlterlx intoleiabh' at firsl 
Such an adjustment [)rocess max' pioeeed “sjxintaneonsK,” ie, 
xxithont «inv assistance from tlx* eonnseloi 'I'ln* counselor (.m 
hoxx'(*x(‘r, contribute’ to the facilitation of such a proc’ess and lo 
its comple'tion \’o(\itional guiehinc'e process can therefore hr 
consideied as a sen'e’s of (diangc-s xxithin the client that enahlr 
him to nioxe psx chologir allx towaid an occ upatiomd objects e. 

THK EMMNC PfIASK 

(a)nsideral)le spaci’ has been dextited thus far to the opening 
stage’s ol the’ interviexv and to tin* dxnamus of the’ xoeational 
prejcc’ss. W hat happe’us as the* counse ling sessions eoine to an end 
will })e cejusidere-d neixx . If the* xoc .itional guielaiiee’ e‘\|)e'Mrin ( 
has had any meaning at all to the chemt, its te rmination e annot 
lx* witliont some sigiiifieanca’ eitlier. 'Ihe* jiassmg awax e)f a re - 
lationship, like its ince ption, is iionnd te) persse’ss some |)sx eholf>gi- 
cal implications. Once* again the* eliemt is confronted with a pe)lant\ 
of feelings, fejr, or the one* hand,* he* is glad te) be free" of fh(‘ 
counselor and, on the other, he is afraid to lose the* latte*r’s unde r- 
standing and support. It is entire*lv probable’ tliat the client has 
formed some attachment toward the* cx)nnselor. in which case 
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may want to disre^gard tin* tiin(3 limits s(it originally and continue 
with his visits. Concomitantly hc \s likely to f(!(d rejected and also 
guilty. The cliemt may fe(‘l rejected l)(‘caiisc he still feels that he 
needs the counselors help, and, although the teiinination was set 
in advance', the V(‘ry fact that tlu' helping process lias come to an 
end may signify that i1k‘ couns(‘lor no longer is ii/terestcd in the 
client. I lu? clunit may v\ ish to prolong the relationship by sug- 
g('sting that lu- and the* counse lor meet socially oiitside the agency, 
etc. Paradoxical as it mav.s<-em on the surface, wliile feeling re- 
jected, the* client may .'dso 1)(‘ re'jec ting the counNelor. Because of 
the newly gained ego strength and a successful i (‘solution of some 
of the (‘onHicts, the client no longtT in tnls the counselor in the 
same sensi' as he did during thr* Ix'gmning of the interviews. In 
Ins diiN'e for independence he begins to miniiui/(‘ or dc'iiv the 
uselulncss of the counselor who originalK’ h(‘lped liim attain this 
stage of deselopment. Ihis dt nial is lioiind to (*ngender some 
guilt fi'elmgs, whi( h will complic ate* the separation process. 

'1 he fact that the client h as h('en al)I(‘ to sustain the often pain- 
ful and tising rc'lationslup and finalls tb bring it to a (‘onclusion 
is not likelv to be a meie episode in his hfi*. PresuinabK’ at least 
two objectives liavc' been att<imed: he mav have* been assist(‘d 
with his spec die voc ational pioblem. and. ihiougli working on its 
solution, lie rnav h.i\e learned to make a better us{‘ of himself. 
I^'ihaps fen' the first tune in his life he has been hedped profes- 
sioUiiIK to sliare his lei lmgs, to jxirticipate in planning, and to 
assume the' rcsponsibihtv for these plans. 

Wlu'K’as the initial contacts ma\ have 1 . cu spent • h(*lping 
the* (h(‘ul ieh'utifv himsc lt with his piobleiu .nid in clar »ing his 
fc’e lings towaid the' e'ounsflor. the' last sc’ssuin max be' devoted to 
the* clie'ut’.s acce-pt.nice of the dilie*ience betwee'ii himself and the 
counse'lor. dlie* elient -c ounse-lor Tc'Iationship mav have lu'cn both 
ple'asant and piofit.ibh*. but the* time' has come' to end it. (^nce 
again the clie'iit must accept reahtx, which dictates tha*' he lead 
.1 life sc'parate from that of the* ccnmsc'loi In the woids e^f Taft, 

It IS not e*a.sv loi am one' to be' e onsistentlx sure* *^hc’ end c^f 
a vital exj)e’rien('(‘ is of his evwn clioosing. Always there c^on.es a 
elav when it can be* fe'lt as impose*d, a de'vt senteiu'c'. an attack, 
a re'jc'c'tion. a de'sc'ition ( 2oiI. lB >h If on the' whole the voca- 
tional c'xperic'nce has hclpe'd the che'nt to make* a fuller use of his 
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inner s*trein;tlis, the parting is likely to he less painful and less 
clifReiilt.than tlu' eail\ st('ps of vocational proc c'ss. 

The Nahk' (d tlu' \ (national eontaet n('(‘d not alwavs lie in con- 
cr(‘t(' toiinnlation ol an oeenpational plan oi a chdinilc' eonis(‘ of 
action. Hiltiu i not(\s that action innst not In* snhstitnt(*d for 
elarifiealion in •vonnst'ling ( 129). Ai living at a (piic-k sohilion that 
ina\ lead to cliieet action is fre(|nt‘ntl\ cleei'plivi* unless tin* eonn- 
st'lor and tlu* clu'nt have (‘\ainined eart‘fnllv tlu' l('(‘hng niuh'ilv- 
ing till* paitieiilar dec ision. 'Flu* vahu* (d voc'atiorial gnidanec* doc s 
not iu*ei‘ssai ilv lit* in an aec nratc* appniisij of tlu* elient’s |)()tenti- 
ahtit*^ OI in pioviding him vvitli factual infoimation ahont the 
various oeeupc tions. A cT'aic'r pt'ica'ption of se ll, a luoie re alistic 
intc'giation of one's attiihutc's with tlu* evistmu oeen[)ationaI op- 
poitunitii's. and (inallv a U'leasr (d iniU'i* stu ngth as lelated to 
the oeenpational goals aie some of the* objectives in voc.itioiial 
eounsc'ling. If tin* succt ^s ol a vocational gmdance [)iogiam wcac 
to hi* c‘valuattd, it would [)i()l>,ihlv havi* t<) hr appiaisrd m N Mll^ 
of what the client deiived mwaidlv liom tla* vocational contac K 
lathi'i* than w hat tv [)r ol n'lloiinal ion he* vie c|um‘d on an intellc'c tiial 
level. 

Some* vig< lie h s ha\ e A p. )h( V ol giv mg tin - ( lieiit a w iittcai mini 
inarv of tests tvikc n hv Inin. indicMting .dso then vocational impli 
Ciitioiis Sue li a pio( i chiK appt ais to he* c'om|)l« telv out ol kee|)ing 
with the [ihil()so|)hv winch peiieives vocation. il guidance as a 
helping evpeiK'iice lln' more olnions oh]»< thins to giving the* 
client a wiitteii stviteinent stc rn from the dangi r of Ins nn>int< i- 
pic'ting OI misiiNing Mich inloi ni.ition As the client re. ids and 
rerc‘vi(ls the tvped lindingN. lie is vciv hkelv to mject meanings 
and intc'Tpi etations th.it an* not th< le lie is c (jnallv hkelv to lail 
to see ( ertviiii iniphc at ion*' ol the* report if these hap|)en to he 
eouti adietoi V to his ju-iception of himse lf d he* c licait iiiviv ahn 
inisusc* the ti -t liiidiiigs hv di^eirsMiig tln iii with his fiiends oi 
einplover in ordc r to secinc* furlhc-r advice or c‘ven an incre.ise* in 
salar v . 

A rncire sei ions ohjec tion to [)i ov icliiig the c In ‘lit with A w rittin 
rc'port IS that sue h a practice ]m])hc ijlv denies tin* mc*aning of tla' 
eorinsc'ling c-xperie'nc c*. It shifts tin- c'lnphasis from the c ln iit- 
eourisc-lcjr relationship to amateur self-guidanc «- In a sense it i** 
akin to vocaticrnal guidance* hv mad, for in holli in.stanccs the' 
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cli(*iit is iurnish(Hl with tan^ihh' c‘vi(l(‘ii( (* w'hich Ik* is exp(*cl<id to 
lutcrpn't by himself at lioinc*. A. c lient who rc cpa sts tliat he he 
j^is'en a statement as to how' he made out is evidcaitK exprc'ssmj^ 
Ills feelings that his vocational difficulties have not heen satis- 
fac'torilv resolved, that h(* is still in need ol help with his plans, 
()i that he cannot ac cept tin* oiitcoiiH* ol the vociftional sf‘ssions. 
In snc‘h a case lu‘ C'eitainlv’ should hr* ollered an opportunitv for 
fuilh(‘r counseliu!^. do eive him a VMitten siuuinai\ is tr) sue^est 
that the vocational couns^loi does not liave iniicji else* to offer 
and th.it all tlie nec'ch fl inloimation is c-ontaiiK^I in tlic* written 

lepcnt. 

1'he ])iopoiH iits of the piac tue winc h luriiishes tlie die lit with 
a wiilte n st.itciuent reason at tunes, that a written suniinarv mav 
help the' client K iueinhei the important aspe cts of the* vocational 
eontaet and will pr ov ide hmi vv rth e oner ete u if on nation as to areas 
\^ Im u lie inav sue e (eel oe e iipat lonallv . I his ai i^uiiie'iit is fallacious. 
Had the* counselor assisted the c he*nt with Ills oi cupational di- 
l( niiiia in tli«* fi* * plae e ami h.iTl tin* c lient ariived ,it Ills decisions 
.IS a K'sult of his stiui^^Ies with the* issue at hand, there would 
he no room for foieettmu vvhat veaational pi. ins he would like* to 
l()lle>w h e)i ^ettiri'^, whieh is pie)hahlv a eupheiiinm tor unac- 
(cptanc c* ol an leh i. n iiiipossihh • in situatio’ s m \', h:ch the* clie*nt 
has rear he el his e»wii eie c isioijs ni the- eoiiisr of the* vocational 

|)ie)eess It is eiidv ill iiist.iiiees when* v i )( a t K )ii.i I guidance* is .i 

Siipe'l linpe )si-d, c on rise loi -eliie e.teel .u ti \ it\ that the - eh el it lU.iv nee*d 
to take* with hiiu a wntte-n lepoit It epiite unthinkahh* for 
imliv ieliials te-r niiriat iiej; the'ii e«)iitaet with j .s\ eliiati is! ui e.-sisc‘- 
\c or ke*l s to he* ei V e'll a spe eifie- list eif ‘ele) s .iiiel '‘ele)n ts I . tlu -1 apv 
li.is he'eii e‘fle*e t IV I*, the* patie'iits rie-ed no aitilieial i e‘mineli‘1 s If 
the*V re ‘e pill e w r it ten d ll e -e t ions the* helpiie^ pu )e e-ss has he '('11 e itlu*! 
inceiniple -te* eir iiie’lleetive* In e ithe r iii'^taiice’ a tvpewntteu shec't 
is lie) suhstitiite' lor the iapv oi e. e)uii'‘ehn^ 

d e) return te) the epiestion oi the lin.d eeuitact. the' hr t se'ssion 
preeisclv he'eause it r(*[’)ie sr-nts tile* termination ol all j)i ('ce'elin;^ 
cont.icts, ni.iv alleiiel the tsnnse-lor and tlu* elu-iit . ppe^rtiinitv 

lo r ecapitul.ite* what ti. inspired m tlu* leniise* ol the* eoim> ‘lini^ 

relatie msliip Hv alleiwin^ the* eluiit to lea iiuine* his e)iic!|mvil \c- 
tpu'st, hv helpme him iieoLt,iu/e the c'xte'iit ed his me )v c'lne ut, .ind 
hv having him evalu.ite* the helpluliie'ss e)t the* st iMee*. the' conn 
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selor not only can reduce the anxieties that may be aroused by the 
termination of the contacts but also may enable the client to pro- 
ceed unassisted toward his vocational objective*. 

The client fre(|U('ntl\’ (‘lulows the final session with special 
meaning. He has invested several hours in testing, counseling, 
ie\iew of occupational opportunities, (‘tc. Now lu* (*\pects tlu* 
counselor to provide him with the “answi*!” or, as some clients 
express it, to pronounce the "veulict." ('rlu* choice of the* lattcT 
word is pr()l)abl\' not accidental. It sugg(*sts tlu* client’s conception 
of the \ocationaI pioct'ss and his pait in*it. Apj)arcntl\‘ lu* t(*(‘ls 
that he* is on trial and that the counselor is tlu* judge and jui\ 
who ha\e the |)Ower to acquit or to conchinii him.) Simultanc- 
ou>l\, becaus(' of wliat has transpircal dm mg tlu' counseling s(‘s- 
sions, the client has gained a gi(*ater d(‘gi(‘(‘ of iiuh'ixauhaice and 
has moved fiom a state ot r<‘lati\(‘ confusion to a point wlicic In- 
is able to put some of his vocational plans into action 'Hie skilllnl 
counselor can utilize th(*se* conflicting tendings 1)\ assisting tin- 
client to accept liis ambivalc'nce a^ an c‘\ cr-pit'smit |)hcnomcnon 
He ma\ thus hedp tlu* elie'Ut M‘cogni/e tliat, instead of finding a 
r(*ad\ solution to his socatiomd pioblein, lu* is ]ca\ing the ageiu \ 
somewhat better (*(juippt*d to ch'al with his occupational chffiuih 
ties as thc\ arise in the future. 
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CFNEHAI, C;().\Sir)F.HATK)\S 

"riu* U*rm siipeM \ isioii iiia\ (•onvi‘y var\’ii)^ meanings in different 
aieas of work. SoiiK'tiiiK's it clesignatf's dio et o\ (‘rs(‘(*inn a.s done, 
[K'lhaps, l)\ a pliint sup('i\isor. Krecjiu ntU the term earrie.s an 
administrative' ( omiotatioii and is svnonvmoiis with diieetorship 
or contains within it didaetie implications as t'nconnte'red in the 
(‘(huation.il system. In the pl^‘^(‘nt inst.mee, snpi'rv ision denote.s 
a ps\ cliolo^ieal pioee ss whu li en. deles ll1i‘ student (or the work(*r) 
to Ljiovv pioft'ssionally and to assnmo jeioc^ressivedv greater re- 
sponsileilities toward the ehi'iit Its ultimate objective is to render 
a more ellective voe.itional seivue to those* m iU‘ed of it, as en- 
visioned l)v the aneiKv oi anv otlier bodv ('stal)li>lu'rl to do voca- 
tional oiiidanee 

Siipc'i V isum, as an adjuvant to professional development of the 
vsoiker, has not been mven its due r('C' 0 '.uiition in vocational cir- 
cles Sc'vc'ial reasons st thenoelves, ai ' tlu*s(' u' be the 

v(iv important f.u t that sn|)erv iMon. in the present sin of the 
word, is almost invariablv Imkcal with field-work tiainine; of stu- 
dents Idle f.iet that onlv few nniveiMties otferini^ coursi's in 
vocational miidarua' ri’(|im(' supervisi cl field-work training as a 
part of their cmiieula is undoubtedlv oru' of the' most irnporiant 
rt'asons vvhv’ the eonc'ej)t of snjv i v ision has not bi'corne ii^tegrated. 
g»'nerallv, into voe.itional eiiid. nut' thinking. 

^\ hen the term supervision does oecui m vocatioe:"' '»■ for that 
matter psychological liter alujc’. it usually di'notes c'ssentialb an 
odneational or dnlae tic experience'. The c ni'ct administration, 
w()ring, and interpretation of tests, for example, may become the 
ec’iitral theme in siiperxision (21. (>b). The roh* of the supervisor 
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thru bfcoiiu's similar to that of an oxperioiKcil lal)oiatorv l('ch- 
nioian (v* pe rhaps a skilled tunet-latlu' operator. It is his duty to 
sea' that piope'r proea clme s e)r ste'ps he le)lle)\ve‘d te) e*nsure unife)rm 
and \ ahel re'snlts. I’his is intende*el ne)t to miiiiini/e' the* iinportaiiee 
e)f standardized iiu'thods in te st adininistratieni hut lather to em- 
phasize the ta(?t that the supei\ ise)i s respemsihilitie's toward the* 
tiaiiH'e' e'xte'iul eonsidi'i ahl\ he'xonel te'ehnieal ele*tails. 

Othe'i* woike'rs ( to, fJl ) see' supe'ix isiein as an inte'i;;ial part of a 
wi'll-iouude'd e‘linie\d [ueigiam, hut ly're ai^ain the* siipriNisoi’s 
cliie'f fimelion a[tp( ais to c'onsist in impariin;^ lae tual inloimatioii 
to the student. I'anphaMs ma\ he' plaea'd on oeeupational informal 
tinn, ()I)s(‘i \ at'on ol e'oimselmj^ intea \ iew s h\ the' stnde'iit, eiitieal 
anaK s]\ ot eonnselm^ se ssions eoneluete'd In the' stuele'iit anel oh 
se i\ e‘d In the' siipe'i \ ise)i , e'te. In some' instanee'S (57) snpe'ix ision 
ina\ hi' e (uulne te (1 1)\ tlie' eldle ie'nt nu'inhe'is e)t the' te am, i r . 
e’oiinsi'loi s. ps\ eholomsts, and ps\ ehiati ists. with e'aeli menihci 
t oiiti il)utin<2 his shate' ot spe‘C‘iah/e'd know'leelii;e' to the de \i'lop- 
ment of the' tiaine'e'. 

'rht' si^^milieant fe'atiiie oi such supeivision lie's in its l)(in <4 
fimdaine'iitalK an iiite'lleelual pieie'e ss It n not likcK to ( onti ihiitc 
si<4mficantK to the* stndrnt s peasemal and pi ole ssional '.jiowth, 
e*\ en thon^Ii it ma\ ( iiliance' his knowledge' ol the' \e)e ation.il fit Id 
ddie* sitn.ition is akin to the e lie'nt-e eninse'loi re'l.it lonship, whu li 
c<umot h(' \( i\ h(*Ii)lnl if liimte-d to a statciiit rit of dia'^nostu 
findm^^ <m(l ohje'etne elata. 

Hohinson 201 ■ m h<'i e'\e'e*lle*nt lieiok ein siijie i \ isii)n p(‘i(ci\»^ 
it lai'itdv as a [uoee s^ that ie‘(|nire‘s the- imoKe-melit ol the* sell 
d he* student in tlie- course ot his hte'time' has de\(‘lope*el ((it.nn 
patte'ins ol i e'lationship to othe-is \s .i ])iolessional weiikei he' h.o 
to le arn te) le'late* on m-w le\els 'This Ih' evimiot le'aeliK elo without 
a snpe'i\isor As Hohinson e'Xjn e*sses it, “No elassiooin tcaehin^ 
has the* (ap,i(it\ to throw the stnele nt haek so eh'ailv em he i eiwii 
re sfinrees as this elise nssion preie e ss m snpe ivisorx ce)nfei e-nee- 
( 2t)L p hJ ! . \\ hat e nsues he lwe e n tlie student and the snpoi\ isoi 
is not a flisei issie »n in the- inle llee Inal sense o| tlu' word. It is a le - 
latioTiship proce'ss that is analei^eius. te) what take s jilaee' he'twea'ii 
the* client anel the* counselor d'he h'arnm^ sitnatie)n, if it tran- 
sce-nds the mere (;f)^iiiti\ e* le-\e ls, “rej)res('nts unknowai e'xperie iie e*, 
a tlireat to the eejmpment and stiueture' previously ac'Cjuired 
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(201, p. 4). 'rims a^aiii oik; witnessc's llic now familiar 
l)(4w('('n tlu' cl(*sir(* to ( lian^i* and iIk* dosin* to k main nnchangf*d 
or whole*. I lu* c*oinpf te*nt supervisor inav' hefoinc a tlircateaiin^ 
(i^uK* who seems to challenge* tlie veiy lonndation of the student 
as a peison, his hahitual mod(‘s oi adjustment, his self-p(*r(_(‘ption, 
and his attitude toward others. SimultaneousK', llu* sujieivisoi, 
l)(*eaus(‘ of superior knowh'di^e* and matin itv, olhas the student 
seemitv and support that may enable him to cope with the new’ 
aspc'cts ol his d(‘velopment (9}r/). 

It IS highly (jur‘st ion.i])l(‘ whether or not this u»ii(ju(‘ i \[)( jk nci* 
ol Ik iu^ supeivisial, ol ha\ in*; to i^iappli* with oik sell on ikws’ 
le\e]s, ol Iiaviim to leliiKjiiish established pattrins ol adjustment 
(an becoiiK* me.uiiie^tul thiou^h leadini^ books att( ndiiii^ lee- 
tmes, or amassiu'j; ^laduate cn^dits. K\en iiili ospi c t ion is not 
liki'lv to hi'lp a ( oimseloi piogn‘ss as a hi lja r d lnnkm^ a prob- 
1(111 ihiou^h is esseiitiallv iin nit<‘lle( tiial pioccss. It does not as a 
mle iii\ol\e the till((fi\e laveis ol [)ei s( )i lalit \ and laolv n^sults 
m an intia< iihitional i< oi earn/. ij ion It it wi le so. niaiiv neiiKjtics 
or oth( TVS ise di.stni b< d indis idiials ( oiil(H i (c tli( nl^eK ( s of tlK*ir 
adiiients |)\ ni(i(l\ t lunkiii'.^ tlmai^li (lien (oiilluts. I'Api'iK'iue. 
Ik (W ( \ ei . deiiioi I '( I al ( > that tin i A no M u h tiling as s( H -ps\ ellO- 
iheiajn I\\ ( Ijothei a|)\ oi an\ other expeiu nee tliat is intcaidt'd 
to l)iin'4 about a ( lian^(' oi ts into motion a L^iov'.th process 
nsiialK spimes lioni the intei i el.itioi a1ii[) bi twi'eii the two pcasons 
who w ish to bim^ ab<)ut mu h a ( haii'it li one (.onsuh rs c oiinselor 
I lain 111'.^ as a eiow ih pox ess that jilac es d( inaiids on the stiidmit s 
p.ii tu 1 pat ion, it 1 m ( oiiK s (imte appaont that sue h a pH s e an not 
he initiated b\ the tiainec alone 1 he supeivisoi has dedmite* 
pku (‘ in sui h a(ti\it\ Without Iniii eoiinseloi tiaiiuiuj; is likedv 
to remain an mlellee tual ( xpeiieiut*. Some* prolessions un- 
donbti'dlv demand iinat II pai t u i pat ion than otheis \ oe a- 
tional eounselme. pu t isi 1\ Ihm ause it is pieelu at<'d ou a \is-a-\is 
lelationslnp between i lu nt .md eouiisilor. piobablv taxt's the' 
eeninse'Iors piofessional matuiitv to a Mii'ate’r e'xteait than manv 
iionlu Ipiu^ o( e upatioiis 

W hen (*\aniuu'd i iitualK, eounsedor has veiv little eKe^ but 
himsell to oile*i to the elnait. 4 he eome hii, indi ( el. piHs..,. vses 
eeitain knowledge' .uid skills. Me' ma\ know a j^re'.it ele’al abe)ut 
ueeupations and (’dueational tiemls He is familial with test ad- 
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niinistfation and interpretation. But all this diversified knowledge^ 
is the counselor’s priceless possession— not the client’s. Like a sea 
of oil underground, it is of no value unless piped to where it is 
needed and can lx* used. The counselors primary function is to 
make his superior knowledge available to tlu* client in a form in 
which he can**make use of it. We have* alreadv discussi*d the 
relative inefF(‘ctiveness of factual evaluation. Wc* hdve also spoke n 
ot tlu* guidance process as a condition which brings al)out self- 
directed changes in the client. A (‘ovnselor who has not freed 
himselt of his oWn problems in relationship to the client, wlio 
has not learned to control his own peisonalitv iK‘(‘ds is not like Iv 
to be able to issume his rt'sponsibihties as a lu‘lper imli‘ss he luin- 
self has been h(*lp('d through personal sup*‘r\ ision. 

The aspect of supcr\ ision which de als with tlu* cKnamics et 
the* studcnt-siipcrs isor re‘latie)nship has been almost e‘ompI(*tel\ 
e)\ crle)okeel in discussions e)f the training ot soe ational ginelanef 
stude*nts. Although the conce‘pt e)f “pe‘rsonal maturitv” (ITS) 
undoubte'dK’ important, the* supeiHsion process is probabK iiulis- 
pe*nsablc in tlie training* of all W()uld-I)e‘ e ounselois. It eaniiot 
1 h* limited onK* to those* stueh'iits who are “icaeK ’ to take* full aei- 
\antagc of the* supers ise)i\ re'lationship, ans moo* than soeMtional 
couns(‘ling can be* ie'strictt‘d onls to those* (*lients wlio are* j)repai(‘(I 
to accept uiujiiestionmgK the* ne‘w situation. A e'crtain amount 
of trt^pidation, resentment, anel oscr-all ‘ resistarice is bound to 
croj) up in both a ('ouns<*ling and a supnsisins relationship Ilir 
point IS tli.it sue ation.d e lient e*ounsclmg .uul student supers ision 
are* g(*ncticalK related m that both are* prcdieateel on the sub|('ets 
abilits to take* and use* helj) The*v are* funel.ime*nt.ilK urdikc e .u !i 
other in that che)osmg a e .iie e r in\(>lse*s a elilterent se*t oi attributes 
from those* iiisedve d in being supe*r\ ise el Fhe* Iatte*r is piirnaiils a 
le*arning or an e‘due atiernal e'\p(‘iie*nc e* .\ furthe*r elabe)ration of tlu* 
nature* e)f supers ision, anel especialK its iniplie ations for \ oe ational 
guidance* as a helping profe ssion, d«*mands a more* detailed con 
sideration. 

thp: problfsM or wouk • 

h ield work in the* general .sen.se* of the te*rm mav be considere'el 
as sin^ rvised prac tice carried out in conjunction with a classroom 
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program. At a certain stages of his tlieorftical (l( V(*lopme?/t, the 
sliulent may Ik* rccjnirccl to to apply, niidcr supewision, 

some of the* skills, tc’chiiicpics, and kiiowh^lgo accpjired in his 
courses. 

Medicine* was perhaps among the* first pn)fessions to n^cognize 
the importance of field work, or what is usually calVd internship. 
rh(* mi‘dical profcssiejii has ineorpoiatcd into its lectures and 
laboratory j)eriods a ssste in e>f “on the* jol)” training which e nables 
llie* inte*rn te) come into ce,ntact with re al palje*nts in an actual 
liospital se‘tting. Re*ce‘n^ graeluate-s oi nif‘elical * schools usually 
spe*nd additie)nal time as lesiehnit phssiei.ins in order to acepiire 
luithe*r supe*r\ised expea ie*nc<“ be fore eornmencing a pii\atc prac- 
tice of th<*ir own. 

Currentl), man\ uni\ ei sitie's that olfer graduate programs in 
clinical psycheilogy leejiiiie stude*nts to ele vote* a centam amount of 
their time to clune al pi.u tice Such slueh nts an* usuallv assigned 
to [)s\chiatric \sarels av mental h\gie*ne c linics, where thev work 
unde r tlie* elire, » ^ u|)e*r\ ision eif tlu* e hie f psx i Iiolf)gist. Training 
in j)s\c'hothcrap\ is iisualls e-arrieal out f*)\ tin* ps\ cliiatrist or the 
(hiiical tiMiii through ''talf ceinfen cnees and c finsnltation. Usuallv, 
the* psycholeigy stiide-nt h.uning the* fundamentals e)f ps\cho- 
th(‘rap\ is not re*epiU(d to unele-igo ps\ eln 'ther.ips himself, al- 
though in some* instane e s gieiup ps\ c hotlie‘r.ip\ feir all the doctoral 
c aneiidates iiia\ be* <'mplo\e*el 

bield-wenk training, or inte insbip .is inan\ ps\ chologl^ts prefer 
to 1 efei to it. IS, how e*\ er. of i e e < nt oi igm bn hajis be caiiM* of that 
re'cene V, j>eiha[)s bee.uise* eit either tae tois i..l,ni nt in lO ];)ractice 
of ( linical p^\cholog\, [)s\ i hologists do not 'M’e*ni to ha * devel- 
ope*d this aspec t of the ir tiaimng te) .i signifie ant e xtent Standards, 
ob]e‘cti\ e s, and de limtions still .ippeai to \ .u\ tioiii university to 
universitv. 

The difTe*re‘iU'e*s in giadii.ite pieigr.ims h’ading to M ;\. and Ph.D. 
(Ifj'rrcs are note*d 1)\' Ih-ll (08). Pc'iliaps moie significant from 
the* pre'S(*nt standpoint is his olise is ation that ‘.i sui\e*\ of the 
jirofessional .iffiliations of the* instnutoTs of giade ' remrses in 
guidance and counseling indlcat(*.s that onlv one* thirel of siuh in- 
sliiictors belong to ans t)l the* n.itioual pi i^ssional guidance* or- 
ganizations’* (:>8, p. 211 ). .Such a sitii.ition wonlei be epiite unten- 
able? in medicine, nursing, dentistrx’, or law. It is cliflic'iilt to com- 
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pit'heivl liow’ one so (li\'orc('(l fioin lh<‘ pKiclico ol a pioKssion 
can assjmu' ihr U'spousihilif \ lor tiainini; shich iits lo ruler lln 
fields of ('ouns{‘Iine, and mndaiu'e Mtanlua shi|) in a piolessioiLil 
organi/atiini would sinXL:;i‘s( at least luiinmal identification with the 
field, not aN an aeadtanie al )sli ac tion, hut as soc lal lealilN 

It has also hcaii notial that iniieh oi the in-thedield tiainin-j 
that dot's exist in elinieal [)s\ eholo'Lj^x c'onetans itself t hn‘ll\ with 
the' application of know It'd^e and skills rained in llie c lassiooni 
I'lu‘ lu'ld-woik snpeicisoi aurnit iits that mass of mfoimation l)\ 
pioxidm^ tlh' tiifint i' \^lth o|)|>tH tnnit les t'Xt'ieise his skills nt 
pj otessioiiallx ac i ‘eptahh' inaniua Hohnison makes an e\t rllmt 
[lomt in (list : nrnishmr lietweeii knowledge and skill WImk i. 
loiDU l( di^i' max leiiiam the [)osm-ssh)ii of tin k:i<t\vti skill 
uta t'ssitx is dt'X eloped m irlation to s«mu“ ohjt i t \Im I ',kilU 'O'.- 
out of the' (‘urarrmeiit hetxxoi n a woikman a t i al t ''i i i.i n j 
nu'C haiiie, or an ai tist— and Ins ohjeet a i omul some point ol i h 
initiated h\' the woikman i-Ol. p 12' I he eomis« loi nia\ s» ! 
’ll to ni<»tion a pioc ess of c lian'j;« ik the tin nt ! mt ok h a ( li.in'^' 
docs not jiist ha[i[u n I lu* c onno loi i ontioK it, h\ w oi kiir: it!i 
latlu'i than <i^ain^t llu e lu nl SimultaiK oiish. lu i<(oj,in/iN tl, 

1 heiit " f»‘ehn‘j,^ ahon.t wantin'^ ami not w.inlni'^ to e han'j;e iiiJ 
a<l|nsls hims< If a^ ^ ad.n*; to t!.i otnatKin at hmid I Ik‘ ^kl|k d 
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i/e doctoral enf i an^ < r< ^ jun i ni< n! i:d< nt s» ]• < t lou, and ( linu -d 
traininr pn^riani'. 1 he Xnuinan T^'X i Ik jIo-^k al Asauialinn 
A PA; has ( ontrihiited mini* mm ihh f»»\vaid tin sr ol>|cctixes. 
hut l)(‘('ause ol nmiu loim theoutu.d .tnd ju.utKal mijiln atmiis 
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clinical |)s \ c IioIo^n still li;is to (1(*\ rlop ( onsidcrahly hfdorcj^it tan 
cl(‘(in(‘ its [losilion dinoii'j; tin* Indpini; disc i j)liii( s. 

At tins point it ni<i\ lie ol intc icst to ( xaininc tin* prcscnit status 
(,1 Nocational miidaiitc* in iclation to ficld-vvoik tiaiiiini; and 
sliidiuit sn|)(*i \ isK m. I lit N.ilion.il \otational (diidantt Assoti- 
.ilion (\\(»A) (ISj), too. has .ilttni|)t('d t«) sc*, ii]) iiiiriirnnin 
slaiidaids and ohjttlixts lor tlit pioltssion. Ihit the* probltins 
that ( onliont soc.itional ^iiidaiK c ait pi iliap t\tn niOH- (Oiiiplc'X 
than tlioa- i iK oiintti td in ( liiiK al p^\ tliolo'^N . At Ic^ast out 
K ason toi tilt pi oi ( ssitiial dili nnna is tlit iiic rtdihlc^ lic ttro^iaio 
it\ ol ( Minpusil iDii amnii'i \o(ational '^iiidaiKt ( oi iijstloi s. W’t 
Iia\t alliah d. tiiiit .nid a^.iin to the dillto iitc in oi r iii'tational 
hac k'.Moimd. tdiK.itnm |)o»h ssional tiamiii'j;. and tM n liasit 
()l)|t(ti\<s joiind anioin^ \\oik(i> in thl^ aita \f jmstnl it ina\ 
s( till almost iinposMhh to him'.' oidi r into a litld that is txjiaiul- 
ill'.;; so lapidK m ddiMMit dio (lions lint tlit s( < niin^K impos- 
ih!( I ' hi iii'^ a( ( om|ihsh< d and ih* k < \( i\ itason to l)(‘lit\(‘ 
that \ Ol a I ion d 'o iidani « * t wn will ( hk i • n • as a d ist ii u t jii oftssion. 

( )iit ma\ rni nl p in a h w lai toi ' l!i it s^ ( m to ^i\ t hotli impidns 
iiid diKilioii In 'Miatioiial 'niidaii' t l!a tat that thtii* exists 
I ( iioi d mat I II'.; [)M '! ( soon d ho( !\ that I i“ld ^ annual nat lonal con- 
h i< IK ( s and •piiMisla s its .)\\n piiiodual is ni nndtnial )l(^ im- 
pditanit I Ik • J ihlishni' nt ol a | n . i' < s v], ,j i.d iiitinhiMship catt- 
';Oi\ III tilt W ( r \ nia\ h' \ a 'A( d as mot!i( r st(‘p tou.ud luLllicM’ 
iiid molt niiiloim ^tandaids Xn aildiJioiial iiKoniaoiii^ taetoi 
m i\ ht seen III IIk \ > •< it'onal '.^md nn « littiatnu* Ih o^i tssi\ (‘I n- 
i' MO ■ \\ Ol k( IS a 1 « ■ hi ( omi ( oiu i iik d 1 1 ' * ht ( [iit^ t » of s(*Ic‘t- 

t iMi I m| \ o( a I n ina I '.o i idaif • c onioi loi s 1 i ), . v ■ th thcni 

tiainim.4 tm lit 1 1“> and with pioli^vional standaids (lodh 
I lit (jiK stiiHi (i! fa !d Weak 1 1 nniii'j alth' 'n',’Ji nitiitioiitd moo* Irc'- 
( j 1 K 1 1 1 In than I ( n I IK 1 1 N . still doi s i k >l st < 1 1 1 to i tc t IN t tilt iitt (.Million 

it (It S( 1 N ts 

In passiii'j. it iiiaN he ol mti its! to < oiisidnr tlu’ tlhn't Woild 
I' II nia\ liaNt liad on Noiational 'minknui’. 1 oi tlu' liist time 
I n 1 1 s ! I ' ' I < )i N \ I )( a 1 1 Ol la I 'j,n idaiii ( has i ('I’t in < al ‘ nil . » - ' n it ion and 

^•ist iiioiK laiN sn|>poil lioti tilt »..^oN ti niiu'iit At tin* lunpht c^f 
.kI\i ( intiil aitiNifN lie II saNN m llit \ \ nouiain a tumu iiiloiis 
< ‘l>|>oi t unit N loi I ii of tssionali/ini4 tht litld ( oj • \\ littlu'V or not 
^oiation.d onidantt h.is t.iktn .id»Nantat(‘ of thtsc' oppoi tunitics 
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is the ivadiT to deckle. One could employ, perhaps, such 

tentative criteria as (a) the growth of professional meml)(‘rslnp 
in N\’GA, (b) increase in circulation of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, (r) publication of new periodicals in vocal ioinl 
guidance, (d) establishment of more uniform vocational guidaiK(‘ 
training progvuns at tlu' univeisities, (r) enrolliiKmt of students 
in graduate vocational guidance^ departmt'iits, (/) research in vo^ 
cational guidance and coims(‘lmg, (g) dc'velopnuMit of new 
skills, vocational tests, and techni(pies,.( /i ) establishment of super- 
\ ist'd fi(dd-work*j)rograms, (i) progr(\ss iiKide toward certification, 
and (/) ethical principles and sedf-u'gulating ttmdenc'ie's of tlu- 
fie‘ld itstdf. 

The devt'lopment of a s(^und fiedd-woik progiam is the* responM- 
bilit\ of tile uni\cisit\ that prepaii‘s students lor the vocatir>n.il 
guidaiua' fiedd. 'hln' (jiu'stions whether field-woik piac'tice should 
be made' optional or mandators as a pieiecjuisitt* for tlu' df'gu r, 
how maiiv hours per stnnester should be spent in the field, uhal 
coursers should precede it, and Jiow to (‘Wilnate the student s 
progress during his place^nent must obvioiisb lx* answercal b\ the 
uni\'ersit\ prior to its kuiiK'hing a field-uork program. It is faiiK 
evidemt that tlu* various student placenuait resources will dilh i 
from (Mth otluT, not onl\ m the area in which thc\ can pio\i<!(' 
training o[)portunities, but in the (jualit\ of siipenision as well 
R\ faimliari/ing its(*lf thoroughlv witli the existing fac ilitirs (lie 
imiversitx c an pro\ ide th(‘ studont with tin* t\p(* of i xpeiirmr 
hc^ is going to in I’d »uk1 the kind of supi ivision he will bi* ablr <n 
use. It is encouraging to note that piogo ssiv el\ more attention is 
paid b\ tin* gmdanca* field tr) the de\ elopment of a sound fii'ld- 
work program and tin specific principles mher(*nt in its reali/a- 

ti(m ( 1 S hi ' . 

Pn*rson i lUl ). for t'xample, lists twelxe gi in'ral objective's that 
ma\ sei\(' as a mu lens around wliich a cf)mprt*hensi\ »* fi(*ld-woik 
program could be* (h*V('lop(*d Hiev are (a ) C’ounse'hng intc'niships 
must lx* dev(*loped. and tln*\ must be di seloped foi a specific 
tr.iimng purpose ( h ) Su|K’i vising coimselors must be* adeejuateb 
tr.uin d and e\pc*rie‘rjc<*d, and tln*\ must be willing to accept tlx* 
addc'd res[)onsibihti«*s of teaching the mt<*rn. (r\ Sujiervising 
eounselcjrs should lx* ojXTating within a welborgani/(*d and 
effective guidance* program, (d) Sup(*rvising counsellors should 
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pcMinit their interns to carry rf‘al r(‘spoiisi})ility for theic^cases. 

Supervising; counselors sliould take tin* "responsibility for 
niakinj; the internship an ((Incational rather than just a work 
(*\p('riencc\ (/) I lu‘ intern should lx* assij;ned to his i’^iternship 
()M tiu* basis of liis particular necals and tlx* unicjue training; oppor- 
tunities provided by a particular internshi|) situaliofi. ( o) The in- 
t(‘rn should lx* thoroughly familiar with counsc lini; and testing 
t(‘(‘hnicjues before* he* is assigneel to his internsiiip. (h) The intern 
sliould serve* in the* same iiMe'rnship position lf)ng ene)ug}i te) be- 
come* compe*te*nt in at le’ast tliat situation. (/) ( ;fjuns(‘l(jr trainees 
slionlel inl(‘rn first in a ecneial eonnseling situation. (/) Clounse*!- 
iijg and testing t(*e hniejues should lx* used to se lec t students for 
counselor training, (k) 'I he* imm(‘diate responsiliilitv for supe‘r- 
\i*a’ng the* intern should lest with tlie supe rvising eounse ■lor. (I) 
Local sc’heiol aelmimstratoi s and eounse leas should participate in 
the (le'velopnie nt of adeejuate* mteaiishij) positions. 

It IS at tunes asse ite-d that a field-weuk training program for 
\()('ation<d (’('uu !ors is impr.u'fieal be'e ansc* tin* luajotitv of grad- 
uate students an* emploved on a full-tiim* basis Man\ of them 
:ut t(*aeli<‘rs, c'ounselois. or persomie*! woikers who cannot leave* 
their positions in older to dev’ote* the n tune* to fielci work. It is 
liirthe'i more Iielel bv sexiie- that, unle-ss sup r\ isecl fie ld work be- 
eoiii(*s a re(|uuem(*nt m all univeisitie s. students would te*nd to 
avoid the* om* school that insists that it be* iiuorpoiated mte^ its 
vocational guidanc e* c umc ulum 

The* latt(*r point is re allv a eonje cturc . not a statc'inent of fact, 
rheie- is little* doubt that some* pote*ntiai students v nld stav 
aw. tv be'eause*. for whatever le’aseuu the*v could not or v.vxild not 
nu'c*t the* fie'ld-weirk rce]uue'ment. On the other hanc^ tlu*ie inav 
he manv students whe) would be attiacted t«) a univer^itv that 
olfeis such .1 progr.un pice iselv bec ause thc'v wisIuhI to avail 
tlu*inst‘lv (*s of inaximuiu tiaimng e)p|X)i tunitus. What effc*et a 
fie ld-work j)rogr.mi would have* eui e-niolline nt mav hav v to be de' 
te‘rmuie*d c*mpiricall\ be*f'-it' .m\ eeuichisions c*an be' drawn (<>>). 

The cjiK'stion of students wlu) also hold da v tun dt*sc'rve'.s 

furtlic'r eonsicle*ration .Studt**nts whe) atte'iul collegi be'Viinl the 
haehc'lor s lc*\e'l can be* subdivided into tw« eatt*gorie'.s: those* who 
take- spi'c’ial c'ourses bee.iiise* e>f the'it individual nec'ds or intcre'sts, 
and those* who arc* fullv matiiculatc'd and arc* wc)iking toward 
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eithor %. uiast(‘r s oi a docloi’s ^V\w fiist iu‘(‘(l not (oi,. 

slitutc' j jiiohK'in, loi tlu' wlu) taki‘ cltAMll()r\ comsrs dial 

do not K'acl towaid a cIol^ioc do in>l liavc to lak(‘ lirld woik, aM\ 
iiioK' than an\ otlu'r one* snhua l. The liiIK iiialiK iilatrd stiak nis 
howt'vcr, arr luajiu ntK dio^i' who air ai)lc lo inakr \aiions pi j . 
''Onal sat i ill ouha to pnisiir tlicii ol (*. Should lit Id- 
woik tiainiiu; hcooiuo a *j[t n(*ial i ctinu cmciil loi the luasb'i s dr 
giV(' witli a vocational mndaiua* nia|oi. maiiv candidalt s would 
piohahlv make pioviMons lor such a i^uiiculum 

(’Innc’al [)s\ cIiTjIo^j^v has inan.iu.<‘d lo^dovtloj) an inltinship 
[n'o^rani and sldl diaw nunu'ioiis studrnls. Social woik. whitli 
pi o\ id(\s an c ■. tcnsiv (• litdd-w oi k pi o'^i .un. st taiu. dso to ha \ o o\ « i 
c'oiiK* (juit(‘ idl i‘c ti\ (‘1\ tht' ohstaili pi t h\ o'liplovid sIm 

d> lit'' rh(* I'vtcut of tin* hold woik pio'^iaiu. wliu li iiu idriil dl\ i> 
laiilv uuiloiiii loi all accoditttl sc hoeds ol social woik. tan lx 
ap[)i oc'iatt'd when one considcis that (In \i w 'link Sth<x)l oi 
Soc ial WDik ( oliiiiilna . foi lAainplt , i< (jiMo ' i\ (ji'aitt is (,1 
fiedd woik with thicc lull davs in*lln‘ In Kl wt'klv M'') 1 In 

I iiiv t‘i sit\ ( tl ludlalo St hdol I »| Soc lal \\ t*i k t \pi » t 'Is '( ndi n' s !. > 
C'oniplc'tc' SO dav s in hold w Ol k w ith ail a' 4 t in \ iliiiin^tln (ns*', 
tif (rainin'^, and an additional 0)0 da\ > m (ho Initl tltiiin'.: In 
s( (.'ond \ t ai . ”1 Ilf I 111 V f I sit\ t »{ |^ nns\ K .on i s, P', ,, d m[ Si k nJ 

Woik 1 f f pii I f s ] lull dav s <c Week dm 111 '.^ die In -t \ t a i n nd 1 • I i'. > 
a w t c^k dining tin- see i tin 1 \ c ai c »l 1 1 ainnrj; 

( micntlv, nianv social woikfis ai<- holdinj. pjo>itions in Onn 
lit 1(1 withmit thf hfindit ol j)o d* s<>)i )n d tiainni'.^ \s iPr sl.oid 

ai (Is 1 oj ( jual 1 (n '(1 w Ol kt 1 s ,ti f I u St d n la n\ oj On pi « s» n 0 v • i n 

plo\ f (1 woikeis aif ictmiiiii'j. Iti scImjoI (o conipNtf tlnn m ,i 
( It in It w tn k 1 1 IS not line oinnion t - ) s, ( ni n k I It n. < d pi oj ik 
V t ai s ol pf a< tie al i \pf i i< nt c In hind tin in at It ndin ^ e I i >; > nid 
stiidvin^ toes. at] tin- inaslfi <»! ntt mI woi k <!. '.;i. (• M a n \ I ' t tilt:!! 
lor dif [list tiiin m tin ir lot > dist o\ c i tin- \ .ihic ol m i pi i \ i ' nn i 

\t tills p.tiul one mnjjil aA li c hint .d pwtliolo^x .nnl social 

woik (an inakf provisions loi additional I Minin'’ .ml tvOiisa.i 
fit k Ol k pio'j;ianjs, whv lamn't vtxalional '.jiidancf do like 
wise''' • 

Jt is ( n(f)ma'.^mi!; indued, to witness the ^lowth in iinpoilan(> 
as'^i'^iK (1 to fitdd woik as an (diKationa! im dmiii On (oiiii'flois 
I he AOA. for example, states iinec juiv oc all v . the pi actu inn is in 
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s()in(‘ icsix'cls the inosi iiii])()i taiit pliasf oi tljc wIkjIc prr^x-ss of 
ti.iiiiiiiL:. m c'ounsclma W'llliout tins, the stndciil niav he iinahU^ 
lo ;i|)|)l\ Ins ac ademic- kiiowlcd./c or t(; integrate' nainired skills 
lo imd(‘istand and li( I|) Ins < linits ( Id, p. IS) hut a fi(*ld-\\’oi k . 
pio^iain is oids as ('ll(•(‘(l\ ,is ||k* snpi i \ isif>n it lias to oflcr. J lie 
\aiiel\ ol ( omiselmii; e\|)eii« nee po)\id(‘d, tin- nitejisitv, or depth, 
ol llie eonnsrlni^ situations, and the* t\ p<' of sei\iee ri iiden'd are* 
some* of the media tlnoie^h ulneli (ie*ld-ufak jnaediee* e*n!iances 
tlie stud* ]it‘s piolessional Je \elopnient. X'aliiahle* as tli(*S(* e \peri- 
(‘iiecs iiia\ ln'. (In \ m.y^ fall slioit ol tln*ii ohjertiM s iml(‘ss tlie\’ 
heeeane ni!r',M.tted into tlie* stnelent’s inia-i li}(\ It is lie'lel tliat sneli 
inleL'.' al M »n is laeilifaltd L[i<‘atl\ (Inon^li the iiitea me eli.ii \ action 
ot the' e oiiijx t( 111 siipc!\isoi who endows the- entire fit Id-work 
pi . I'M am with a in w ni! aiiiii'^ 

I In |)iohl< 111 (»1 ''iipM'.ised lit Id woik in vocation. i! miid.incc' 
appt am to he >nlliM«iitl\ possm'^ to leejinie* .i eaie liil e \amma- 
1 1( )i I It ( a 1 1 1 lot 1 )( ( h a I II ''St d .nhiti n il\ .is impi .le tic al w it liont 
a thoioii^h ( onsK !( I it ion ot lis tln’oi« tic al iiiei its It is entile h 
pioh.ihle that one I tin piotession its^lt heccniies convinced of 
the de -sii il )ilil V ol fi( hi w ol k .is .1 pal t ot tin* proh ssion.il ( in 1 ii;n- 
Iniii piojX 1 ste j)^ ( .111 h» (.tk« !I lo nn oipoiate it into the lee|Ull('- 
iiii Ills lor a iHa^li i • <!< _:i' ' m v oe ation.d mndanc o 

1 111, 1 I \( 1 K )\ ( )1 St I M:\ IsloN 

Iwo k:in!> ol siiptiviMon will ht* disi nssed pusentle tlie 
''iipi ivisii)!! ot vi)»atnni,il-'oinlin<'. ''tnd(''*ts jikucd 1 Ilf nnivei- 
sil\. 111 tiiKilInn lit ol then in h! wmk if(|niie nn nts, anc dn* snpei- 
\ i>ion ol votalion.il ‘j.nnlan(e wnikc is .itie adv emplovi'd hv tlu' 
.i^eiie V Of iififSMtv the dme nssioii eii aliiif with snpe ivisnin m 
the lie*ld woik pio'.nain has lo he hvpotlntie.il to sonie (‘\teiit. 
toi, as I'levionsK st.itt d la hi woik ti.imni^ in voe.ition.il mnd- 
anee li.is m it heeai ^I'ln i allv nn en poi .itetl n ito nmv ei sit v e ni i leiiki. 

( )n the* otlni h.iiid. sin. h .i di'^«. n''Sioii need not eonsist se^lc'lv v>f 
idle* spt'i Illations. |oi a lai'^f h'xh ol mioim ’tna • ' na'iiiiiij^ stii- 
e!e*iit snpeivision is avail. ii>h' to ihoM* who will (.cnisult eisewoik 
lite'r.itnre de*.dni^ w ith that snh;» <1 I he e .m he* little do..ot that 
miieli cMsewoik e xpeiniuf e onld he applnal. e'ltlier cliii etK oi 
with appi opi Lite* niodiluatnms to vcHatmnal j^mdance. We liavi 
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alrcac^v seen how c'oitain casework principles and techni(|ucs in 
eoiinseiiny with clients can he employed beneficially in occupa- 
tional and educational planning. By analogy, fundamentals of 
casework supervisor-student relationship would probably prove to 
be of equal value in vocational counselor-trainee situations. 

It may be jvell, lor discussion puiqx)ses, to keep the matters 
of stud('nt supervision and worker supervision sepdniie, lor, al- 
though the two ha\c much in common, there are also important 
differences. In student supervision tjie primary objiclivc^ is to 
enable the student to make th<' greatest use of the field-work 
placement and of hims(*1f as a poU'iitial c(nins(‘lor. I'lu' supe r- 
visor’s responsibility is priinarilv to the* stiuh'iit, just as the coun- 
selor’s responsibilitv is alwavs to the' clie'ut. 

In supervising a we)iker, the su[)ci visor is e'nde)we*d with a 
demhU' responsibilitv, lu' has the* vve)rke'r’s growth at he'ait, but lie 
is also decplv conctaiicd with the nature* and ([ualitv e)l seiv ice* 
the worke'i* is pie'paied to re*nde‘r to the* clie'ut. Wlie'ii as the* stu- 
de*nt’s chie'f job is to learn, the vve^rke*r’s chie*f lunctie)n is te) assist 
the client. rn(h‘r adeejmte' supe*rvision the' trainee' ean gam a 
gre'at deal from tlu' fie*ld-vvork situation at little* e)i no cost to tin* 
client. That is to sa\, tlu' clu'iit lU'cd not suffe r l)e*cause‘ of tlu- 
traine'c’s inexpe'i i(*nc(' 1'he vve)rkcr, on tlu* e)ttu'r hanel, assume*s 
full rc'sponsibilitv for he*lping the ( lie'ut. It is tlu* supe-rv isor’s (on- 
ce‘rn to make ceitam that tlu* woiker is able' to carrv’ out compe*- 
tcntlv the' self-imposed tasks ( 22ri, 22b). 

It is most re'gi e'ttabh* vvlu*n students assigiu'd bv the* unive'rsitv 
to an age nev for fi(*ld-\voik plac’e nu’iit are* use*d bv that organi/a- 
tion for se'lfish purpose's. Tlie*r(' have* be(*n instance s e)f age’ncie*s 
emploving be*ginmng students in he-u of re'gular psv che)le)gists and 
counselors because* of a shejrtage* of trained vve)rke*rs m the)se' in- 
stitutions. Such an unethical practice can have' no justifi(*ation. 
It denie's clie*nts the right to be assisted by pre)fessionallv ejualifiexl 
pt'rsonne l, and it d(*nies the trainee' the right te) be* a student. 
Most clie'nts \ve)uld r(*fuse' te) be attende'd bv unskille'd interns, 
and most students would rese nt respe)nsibiliti(‘s thrust upon them 
which tlu v were* not ready to assume*. As if to m.ike matte*rs we)ise, 
institutions which because' of budge'tary limitations e)r otlu*r 
reasons are cornpe'lh'd to use* tiaine*e*s inste'ad of ('e)mpet(*nt coun- 
selors often find themselves in a position wlu're the alre'adv har- 
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;iss(*d siij^f'ivisor is too hnsy as a practilic^iKT. Hr* cai)noJ.^(l(*\ f)t<* 
the necessary time to individual sjipervision, consullation vvitli tlie 
university al)out the trainee’s progress, student evaluation, and 
other relat(.*d inatt(*rs. As a result tin* student may l)av(" to re^ly ' 
on his own r(*s()urc(‘s, with d(‘lrim('ntal consecjiunees to himself 
and the cli(*nt. • 

The uiK'thieal emploMiKuit of trainee s also harms tlie standards 
of the prof(‘ssion irnoKe^d, for it creates the* illusion that a compe- 
tent service can ])r rend%*ied hy studcuits, with onlv a token 
iiumluT of c|ualifi(*d pi-rsonnel. Such a [)iaetice also tends to 
limit canploynunt opportunities for tlie* \ouiui;('r counselfiis who 
have* compl(‘ted the* i ('(juircmeaits for the* position m (jin tioii. 

In discussini^ professional liamiiej; in social woik itohiuson 
spe'aks of three* basic vaiiables that constitute the* vvoike r’s eepiij)- 
nn‘nt, (a) know lecli^e supplied bv the schook (b /skills piovichcl 
1)\ fie ld-weu'k e*X[')ei ieiice, and ( (' } ‘‘the eontiolk d use* of tlic* 
ca[)acit\ to re*late oneself and ones service to people iii iiee^d ’ 
(201 p. 27 ) . 'I Inse* eomponentsr vv Inc h are the* basis f oi the jirof i‘s- 
sional make-up o! a social worked, an* prbbablv e*(juall\ important 
te) the* treininj^of a vocational (ounse*loi. except for the fae I that 
vocational guidance in its pie M iit state of devclopnient te'iicls to 
stre*ss the* c‘Oc;iMtive asjiects e)f pn p nation js against the d(*vc*loi^- 
nicntal Cirovvth of the* student In either words, vocational enid- 
ance* .se*e‘ms to be so pre*(X'cupie*d with the* v alue of factual informa- 
tion as to oveilook the iinpen t.mc'e* of helping tin* client ntili/e 
this knowlc'dj^e* ((>3, M l, 277 K 

both school and field-woik pio^rains ][>\c distinc’ .ilthoin^h 
(‘ompleineiitarv , contributions to offc*i to tin* m. iking < the pro- 
fessional counselor ( b’>hi ) \Mie*ieas the* school is cnncenied pri- 
mal ilv' with piovidmg the* stude*nt with mfoim.itiem about ocenp i- 
tions, |w\ehological tc’sts, pe'rsonalitv dvnamic's. and iiu'thocls in 
counse‘hng. the* field-woik progiain is rc*spnnsiblc’ chic'flv lor the* 
application of this knowIe*dg<* to spexific helping sitinb’ous (bSV 
As Hester formulates it in discussing the* cHlucational aspt'cts of 
siipe‘rvisie)n, “The* goals for the* lc*anu‘r, in the* ma:- n* intc'gia- 
tion of knowlc'dge, cle‘V'e*lopmt*nt e)f skill in practice*, aiul j^ic* sonal 
emotional gre^wth that e’li.iblt's him to ust himse lf he'lpfullv with 
others. . . . The* worke'r not onlv ac'ejuire's a body of knowlc'dgc* 
inte*ll('ctuallv, l')ut must inte'giate* this in such a wav that he c*an 
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use it U' help pt'uple in ln>uhl(‘'’ (127, p. 242 h She iurlhi'nnou' 
inaintaiiis that tlu' i (‘lat ionshi[> hrlwt'eii stutK'ul and supiMvisoi is 
tlu‘ medium tliion^h \\ liieh Mic'h leaimne; ean lakt* plaec*. (ion 
'verst'K, wherevi'r a supcuA is(‘d lield-wmk pioi^iam is lac king, IIk' 
student is Ic'lt to slnlt loi hnns(‘ll. W hi lhi i oi not ht‘ w dl oseieoiih' 
imassistc'd his o'au pioI)l(‘ms that wdl anse out ol his lelationslnp 
to the clients and th(’ ai^eni x einplox ini^ him lemains a moot 
point. 

iiiK FI \('i’i()\s'()K ini: sui'i;\is()n 

rlu‘ su[nM\'>oi has M \ual Imu lions to pi'ifoim in lelation (.• 
the student »i!k 1 tin* \xoik«> \moii'^ th( se .iie ad m 1 n i st i .t t K >n 
ti'aclnmi. consultation, and < \ a.liiat ion » 127 

rat K'li dials with tlu uiiFxiK simple sliiuliiial and 
li'clnncal details, lie studi nt oi tlu lu w woikii kains ahoiil 
tht* pll\ sieal set 11 1") ot the ai'MK \ I'' ai t jiiainti d \x itli the iiieiii 

nei s (d the stall, etc The supci v in(»! Ik Ips, tin- ni>\ u < to at i liinali 


hiiiisi 11 as (|inckl\ vis poisdde .nu! 

to 'j;. t 
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idi a ol 
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mat ion. t lie m a one I intv ^lati > that w hn li is .do ad \ kiiow n hv tl.i 

stiidoiit l ino tlio oipiixisoi 111 i\ slio'A tlu ^flld<nt laA\ to vid 

ininistei, stole, .md inliipnt a ff I io< d li\ tie .e_:i lu \ it l!.> 
t i\i iji « lias had no po \ loiis k no\t 1, d^< ■ of it 1 1 < d o mf i ■ ' 

(liKC the stndiiit to lu vx siaioi'^ ot o^ ( upat .oiial i n I o' n i > ( i, -e 
and to I omni I ini } \ 1 1 som i < ^ of h< !|) him ! a i ol j up on the / k’. 

tUmanj o/ ( Uu uj)fifu)fuil I ifh ^ 

I lu' mtf ejat ] \ (■ a >p* < t ^ ol 1 1 p* i \ e oi ' te.u hni'.,^ ale moi e i oii' 
[')Ie\ The stiideiit oi thi in w woikii ma\ lepojl |oi lu Id xxoik 
witll a coiisideral )I< hnk^i Fund ol inloimalion as \xolI as mo 
information. Th <* wcFikii. .dtluai^h yi’xx to iIm' jiaiticnl.ii a'jenm 
ina\ liafl \ eai s ol expei u lu < » lse\x 1 u o ■ \ s he stalls on I e 

Ilf w ]ol), he is \( i\ likeK to hiim^ with imu the old p<ilt(ans and 

.iltitndes ulneh lu lp<'d him to liiiKtion po\ions|\ Some ol (lu 
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kiiowK'di^r* ()i alUtn(l(*s inay have to la* altered sigiiific;;^ntly to 
Milt tlie new situation. 1 he old (loo; who cannot Ic'arn ne.w tricks 
jiiav heeoine a kmI prohlein in sn|)» i \ ision. 

I h(‘ traine<\ without pie\ions vvfiikin^ experience, inav also* 
hriii^ with him c^eitain concepts and mental sets accjiiired in the 
ilassioom. Some ol thes(‘ id(‘as, althoiioli sonnd»in thcMiiselve^ 
lia\e not as \el hecome ml(‘inali/ed 1)\ the slndcnt; he may 1)C' 
ea!4<‘* ‘ m|)lo\ his neul\ Gained kno\N 1( d'_;^< hut does not know 

liow \t ihi-^ |imctme tlie ''jipt i\isor m.i\ st( p m and help t}i(‘ stu- 
dent claiils .md inte^4at(* llu* \aiions j)nncj[Tl(‘S and in(*thods 
leained III Ihc ( I asMooni I he pioha!)ilil\ is that the leleainiii'^ 
pio(«‘ss IS not ^ 011)0 to j)io(((d sinoolliK .nid \sitlioiit p* an. Ac- 
iiptme, supei\ision and takiie_^ Ik Ip ha\r nnu h in (oiniiion d he 
(IniivIImus ol Miper\isioii u ill he (oieKhod in '^o ,it« i (h tail in 
tli(‘ ajipropi late pla( e ( p 220) \!( ai I'A hile. \\ ( ‘ n ia\ pi oc t <'(1 with 
the thud I NIK tion ol the mi pi i \ ]m)i \\ hu h is c( in Mil tat ion 

('(HiMil/df ion ma\ hi* thoiioht ol as tin* [)iocess ol helping the 
^lll(l<■nl make no* ol uhat he ahi a(l\ knows ahoiit tlie field and ol 
Ills iiiiiei lesonrces It tak« s plai ( thioii'2h the medinin of a snper- 
\iM)i\ (onfeiiiice and is tin lelon po du ati d on .i f ac‘(‘-to-f aci 
itlalionship 1 hi re m<i\ h< i < mimc h i ihle i m han^e of infoniiation 
h( t\s«en the student and tin snpei\i'Oi a*- thi\ di>C‘iiss the* Case 
at hand I he aipi i\ is(»i will i ni oma'.it‘ the tiainee to e\pi(*ss liini- 
sell liei 1\ \silh M'^aid to what In nia\ ha\ e said or done with 
Ills { lieiil ami win ther oi m-t he him''< ll thinks he did tin* ri'^lit 
thiii'^ hf)th tin siipi i\ i‘'Oi and tie’ >tnd( nt exannne cntic'alK' the 
o( ational .issi-^tarn <■ n mh n d tin* !< i liniij... s (inploNi .tnd the 
t< elin'j.s expo ssed h\ the stndi’iit in tin* loles of conn - lor and 
ti ainee 

•\ w I ilt( n siimniai \ oi what took jilac i* dining vin intei \ iew \x ith 
a ( 111 III ma\ s( i \ i as an i xj » Ih iit snhjf*! t loi disc nssion at a snpc'i - 
\is()i\ i onleiein e A w nlteii statement is decidedlx prc'fer- 

ahle to an eha 1 1 u al o i oidima. loi , althnin^h tin* lattei : lik(*ly to 
he h\ lai moo* ac ( male in tin* hu tnal si loi*. it de]’ni\(*s the stu- 
dent of the \ ahiahh* learning i xiiei leiu e ol juittiii^ d ' ; on paper 
\diat happt'iied dmmL; tin* j^iteixiew In c’xalnatin;^ tlie re- itive 
merits o| (’le('liu al leioidin^ as opposcc* o ti anscription fioni 
Mif)i\, a Uieat deal will depend on the* ohjtH t ol Mich lecMirding. 
II one is c'onci'nn d \^lth ii‘seaoh whu'h dc'pc’iids cm the' facdual 
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at'ciini^v (^f what transpired during tlie inl(‘rvirw, electrical re- 
cording will piohahlv pro\i' to he decidedly more reliable than a 
statement made from memor\ . On the other hand, if one is con- 
ceint'd witli lit'Iping the stiukait grow piolessionally, a written 
summary is moie likel\- to he of gr(*ater \ahi(\ Some coiins(*lois 
NN ho have usc‘d eh'ctrical recording as stiidi*nts in th(‘ir own train- 
ing programs and as supervisors suhsecjiientlv teel that such a 
tcchniijiie provich's tlu‘ leainer with a uni(|U(‘ (ippoitunitv of lair- 
ing himself as otliers hear him. 'I'lus ll^‘\ hold is a valuahle didae- 
tit‘ cxpc'iieiice that U( (hI not lx* ii^ oppo'wtion to tin* t\pe of per- 
sonal supervision coinuKniK (‘mplo\<‘(l in easewoik circle’s, dhrir 
^(‘cins no ( 1 ( 'iht that (‘Ict tiical icxoiding can lx* cmploved as a 
most use ful tool in the educational dev (’loprnent of the student 
connseloi, espe-t lallv when h<‘ is still in the c lassroom miluai 'I lu> 
longhand wiittc n stat(‘nK‘nt prohahlv hauls itst lf hettci to snjXT 
vist'd (icld-vvoik pi\u(icc‘. Some of its merits will lie considend 
pK'Si'Utlv . 

The hegiunei fre<[n('ntlv cne-ovmteMs c onsidci ahh‘ diffieailtv in 
pulling down what he thinks took plaei' duimg the e onnscling 
sesoMu Vt fiisl li(' niav not know winch asp(‘e Is of the intcava vv 
to nu rition and which ones to omit. At times the* ine idents whu li 
he omits ar<' more signific ant than what lu* nuhuhs '| lu* asjx c K 
ot the inteiview in their lull meaning mav hee omt more* unde i- 
staiuhihle* as he* disc usson the suinmarv with Ins ‘»upe'i \ isor lit* 
mav hegiu to realize wh\ he "forgot souie portion of the* comeel 
mg st ssion and [lossihlv ov(*rstiesse‘d othe r paits I'isseiitialK . .1 
case iece)idmg is a proje'ctive* (*\pe-!ienee As pe lhaps in the I’AT 
the ( onnse Ini injects his own mterpie tat ions, halmgs. and atli- 
tiich s a^ hf puts down wliat took [)lae e dining the* mtmview hi 
case leeoiding he ie*lives some phases e>l the inteiview and sinm!- 
taru f)usK piepares himself for his su[)eivisorv c'onfe re lu c* Tt r 
haps he "pulled a hone-r’ which he is ne/t le adv to shaie* with tlif 
supervisor. He* mav omit it e-ntire-lv , modifv it to make* it niou’ 
acc e*ptal)le to Inmse*lf, 01 le e oid it .is it ac tu.dlv happened \\ hii li- 
e*vf r he de c ide s to do is e ejiiallv important, for the* actie)n mav 
signify tiu* level of his developme*nl iind his altitude* toward super- 
vision. 

Process reeairding" is ejf pailieiilar value* as a sup(*rvisorv me*- 
(hum, for it deje’s not mer(*lv st«itc im[>< rsonallv what liappeneel 
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hut revrals th<‘ dynamic iutcMplay wliich took place l)ctv^cii tint 
counselor and tin* A vctv Urief illustraliou of tlu* difh n nc(‘ 

ill iorin l)(*lw(*(‘n (Ik* moK* ( onv<‘ii(ional type f)f r(*cordiiig and 
pn)C(‘ss rec'ordm^ may Ik* in order. 

Slarutard rriordiu^. (:li('nt lerjiu sted that fie bf* i^rrn - 
siKiK* t<‘sts to help him find out in what fK( iipation h(* is likelv 
to succeed. 

yVocevv recording. Clii^nt came in and said that Ik* wanted 
to tak(* SOUK* a])titud^ tests to help him find out what h(‘ is 
Ix'sl suited lor. I asked him if he had an\ iflr*a what he would 
lik(* to do, hut he s.tid (hat he didn t. I then woTid(‘i* d il 

he tlioueht tliat I ( ould tell him what he slioiild do m lif(*. 

(di(‘nt saitl that he ie*di/ed that I ((*ul(I not toll him. hut lie 
thought the tests lui^ht help I wondend whetlua lu* had 
that iniieh confidence m tests oi wlielher 1 k‘ would like to 
lake* tests and also talk with me aliout his plans in tlie h^ht 
of the 1K‘W hi lii'-'s ( hent stud th.it he* certainK would not 
hi* s.itisfied witii the tests alone hut would want to discuss 
his plans, etc., etc. 

(ieni*rall\, (he si^ndii .uit featuii s of pio^t ss recoidiuK appt'ur 
to he as follo\^s i r/ ' the impoitaiKe ol ff‘ehn',Is and attitude’s is 

stressc'd as ai^amst fac t u.il ( \ c nts and stati ments { h) tin* roU* of 

the counselor is made < \ident .0 it is iclatecl to wliat liappc'iis 
h( tween him and the c hent, i c ' piomim nc e is 'j;i\c*n t > c han^c*s 
in feelinj^ tone as part ol ihoNement, \d the chnamus * clic.'nt- 
( oimselor K'lationshi]) .iic hiouelit into toe ns. ( /■ ) the* eiitn i* \ oca- 
tional miid.mcc* experience is expiessed (s a piociss contingent 
upon the* cln’iit s amhivah iKe> and the hmitat’onN si't h\ ri\ilit\ . 

.’\s the superx'isor and tin- Ntudt ut docuss the* < vises assnj^ned to 
the* latter, it is most pioh.ihle th.it the It.imec* will ha\e certain 
f<‘(*lini;s ahout the c lient, .ihout his own le.u'tioiis. and .lixuit the 
coinnient*^ and su^',^est loii' m.Kh* h\ the* super\isor Almost im- 
perec’ptihlv he will hc*c oiik* cliawn intc) the* pioci ss tn connsehie^ 
and hc'ine counseled \ clai ilftait ion of the student s fi i lmes >pc - 
eiallv if tlK*\ mtc'ifc’rc' with his )oh pci loi n.viuc e. 0 an im[vntant 
asj)c'ct of supc'i'x ision \\ <* h.iNc* .du .ids disc ussed the* niinu'iouv 
psyc’holojjjical n(*cds and peisonal eh.u.u tei istic s ol tin* connsc’loi 
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that iiKvy rt'taul tlu* pio^ioss of a ooims(‘liiiL!; n*lati()nshi|). In a 
suporvi^ai \' rolalionship llu'si’ l<‘rlini;s ina\ !)»• "L^j\rn new niiMinn'^ 
and iK'W poi^nancN, for now llu‘\ aie Inoin^hl onl and exainincd 
‘criticalK' I)\ tlu* isor. 'I’his i ( (“xannnat ion of what (ians|)ii( (l 

l)etwe(‘n the caninsc’loi and tlu* client ma\’ s('t into motion a new 
vjt ci dn(H't('d lowaid th(‘ snpt ixisoi 1 In- snp('i\isoi hc- 

eoiiK's an iinpoitant limiu' in the life of the student I’nlikt' tla 
t('ac‘lu‘i\ he IS not [)iimaiil\ .m impeisonal soniee of mloimation 
\or IS tiu' supei \ ist)i \ e\jH‘i nan e analo*j,oiis to attiaidiiea a leel»n» 
in a ciowded andltoimm 'The o'lat ionslii|f, althon^li piofessional 
is cdso peisonal. and iIk' anoii\mit\ of the elassioom is shatteoil 
In the laee-t' >-laec‘ pio\mnt\ 

!>. llu' final fmtition (d the sn|>i‘T\isoi to he (on 
sideit'd srpaiateK This is not soloK the si ipei \ is( )i s e\ahiifioii 
of tlu‘ ['iioeiess of th(’ student, ioi sm h an appiais.d, althoii-'.'i 
iisctnl to th(' s( liool. ma\ not he p n I u nl.n l\ iMHificial It. iht 
traiiu‘(‘ 1 low e \ el , an e\ alnat K ui ( an I M‘ mad. a |) n I n| I ! i< '' i < iv ! ’ 
('\peneiK h\ ( ansm '4 the st mh n( ^vo s , his i on n de \ eli >011 1. at 

[•'\ vdnatioii can ht‘ ( n as a j"intlv niah it.iki n m iilnie iiili in!. tl 
to eontiihnt( to tin* tmn'Ka' n tli 

M((’afl<i\ Mi'j'.asfs tom (ilteiia h\ iik.i: « of \' liu h the s|i: 
dint s pi o'j;i I 's 111 fii Id w oi k I III h.( I \ ah I if . d It)' ) • p 1 ( ) (^)i 1 1 Ii 

oh\ioiisK till se stand. nds would ha\« ti> !!,Mr!i!ii d to mt [ I'n 
[).iit](!ilar 11' I (Is of a \otat’oiial ''iiidime s, an,] p, iliip 

1 1 ' . < ol a ' ! 101 t : I field \s ( M k pi O'J^I e u 1 he [ . n ! 1 < 1 1 ! 1 1 la il < ' ' 

( .p u i(\ t II j)ioh "siiinal d« \i lopim u! i ep a it', to wiuk 

within aei nc \ stim tni«- and tnm th»n ) ih lop.un nt oi knowl 
' d ,:e and sk ! Ils .md d use ..f up. i \ isi. m 

As oFie of the I ai h sti p^ ih hi . ih \ • I - pi 1 1 * : 1 1 o a 'om atioin! 
(ouijsilor the student has to nioihlx om*' ot ins I .itlitudi s 
toward pi ople and ahoiit helpin'.^ tin in j) lu lie line! 

.d ' o at ( « pt di (h I i IK I s in oi « upa 1 10: i.d oh;i i 1 1 \ i s in t a ndai ( Is of 

!i\in-^, and in attitudi s lie nni't h ain to i tin woild thnai'Ji 

the ( llent S 1 \ es alld lespi ( I I !i»- lat !. r S ■' a\ '■ < »i h 11 idlin'^ hi" o\». 11 
pnjhlenis Soinewlnre dmiie.^ tht imtid sf.r;. , the stndi nt has 
to (leinonst I ate sn'fiCK nt se!f-d)"t ipitni to « n ihle him to alolaiii 
from leetniin^ nioi .ili/iie^. and ad', imu'; I* sliMiild also he "Hk 
aj^parent th.it the ti.nm « li.e .1 nuine d. an to help the (lieiit 
111. ike ii^e of his ahilitn s mteo sf . an^l ‘|)» ' nil iptitndes II is net 
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(‘ii()iiL!,l» to 1)(‘ iim icIn ()i [j(‘i niissi V or ( V(*ij^)l(*asant 

. 111(1 rnroniai;in;4. J In* coimM ^oi’s i ( spoiisihilities tf)ward tho 
( liciil, as \V(‘ lia\(‘ .ilicads sceai, ( xlciid ( (aisid(a al)I y hoyond bc- 
iiiMM passivity. * 

( ai|)a( il\ to woik williiii IIm- ai^oiu \ ijiav' be (‘Oiisidcrod ij(’\t. 
It rnattcis liltlo, lor the iiioiih iit, wliotlicr llic (?oinis(*Iai>^o?4s 
v\ i 1 1 1 i 1 1 iiw S( liooi s\st(‘in, a pii\.(t(‘ vocalinii.d scivicc. oi a piib- 
li( 1\ snp|)«)it(‘d institution. I In* iiiipoitant la. tor is tliat tlic coun- 
selor f OI tlic stndint ) dot s not (jpeiatr* .ts a pnvate piaclitioncr 
but o pn ^eiits the a‘i( rt( \ to lie- ( Ik nl. \t no tmie iiiav tli(‘ e(3Uii- 
s( loi tak(' it upon liini' » II lo h ii<l< i ;i iim< tioii that is outside tlic 
a'j( IK \ ^ SI op( OI to pin(((jl witl) Ins plans witliont tal^m^ tlic 
o ip( I \ isoi int ( » Ins ( on In !< in e \ s lx ])i o'ji i sses in Ins l(|( ii tlfica- 
lioii willi llie total stiiK tnn In Ik ( o’ik s pio'^u ssisc^K less an *1 ’ 
ain! ni' i( a \^ c in lelation lo Ins speeilie |)i otessional K'spoil- 
)ilit n > 

W nh o sp* ( t to tlie (!« NelopiiK nt ol know led'^e and skills, nian\ 

\ iK it !' Ml il < ' l‘)i '' < spt < i.ilb w itli a p> \ ( liolo'^ic al bac'k- 

'ai-nml ni,i\ b<l (|nit( at bonn Willi* tin iiiii\ < i ''ltle^ strcssiinr 
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lollo w s I I )i lilt I )i I ? 1 1 M 1 1 '» I \ I '' 1> M I I : la \ be \ levs ( d a .1 pi Oc ev^^ 

Nsliieli enables tin' student tei d. seleMp piOL:i essis I'K ^oater s(df 
(''‘'iiiaiue in liiinsi ll .hm! '”s we'ik in otlie i wouK. iIk- sliuh nl i' 
be '^ninin^ tei assnnie‘ tbe > i '>]>e erisibilit \ ten le.nin..^ ..nd deMinj. 
Il<‘ eleMiionsl 1 at(‘s his lOiilidefue* HI liis .ic(|iiii('d alulitits In diai- 
aiLi bis tlM)iKj.bts and ideas lietls with ti siipcasisor. Sneb an 
■lotion in,i\ iiuIk .ite tb.it be b.is (istieoine sncii ssinlls tlu‘ initi.il 
leais associated with t.ikni^ snj’KMision It is .in open .uknowl- 
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t'dgnu ()l liis K'aliziition that iiiilrss he shanvs he cannot learn. 
Sliariiig.with the supervisor also suggests th<‘ student’s al^ility to 
aeet'pt eritieisni and to he al)le to make a grc'ater use of the super- 
*\isoi\ (‘\[)(Mic'nee. It rnav tak(\ ho\v(‘\t‘r, a gKMt deal of time to 
attain >neh a le\ (^1 in professional (h'velopment. Its proc(‘ss aspects 
y ill ecmsidt^t'd pn'sentK. 

1)V\AMI(\S OK SUPKRVISION 

Snpei xision, if vemceixed as a lielping proec'ss inttauled to pro- 
mote tht' stndi'ut's profi'sMoUiil growtle is pn‘iheat('(l on a r(‘la- 
tumship hc’l'' i‘en two people. I'heie can lu‘ lillK* (piestioii that 
supeixision which attempts to pi‘uetiat(' Ixwoiul the iiiti'Ileetiial 
ac'c ('ptance of lat ts is also a lu'lpin^ phennnu iion. Tlu* sludcnl 
who is siiptaxisrd a^ a part of his licld-woik j)laeemi‘nt is m a 
sense askmi; foi assistanee. In the' ease of thi“ tuuma*. such assist- 
iince is eeiiteo'il aioimd his (Icmk* to ^am f nither knowledge alxail 
vocational gnid.mee. Ins ahilitv to,n>e his [nolessional skills, and 
p(‘ilKip>, above all, his w?ll to hei ome a peison (M[)iihle of assist- 
ing otheiN Since voCvitional gnidanc is a helping (liseipliiH‘ ilir 
vocatmiivil connsidoi has to IcMin not ouK to offei assist. nua- l)ii( 
to retc'ive it as wtdl ( 'oinpc tent snpeivision should piovi(l(‘ tin 
tiamee with an oppoituiiitv to chanoiisti ,ite his ])otentlahtle^ fei 
Ixjth giving and t.ikmg help. 

Altliongh mdividn.il vtodeiits will didei fiom each other in 
tlieir attitude s towaid- tin* piogiain and the siipeiv iseir and m bn 
degi ee ot then ‘ siipe i v ixiiahilitv , thev.w ill .ilso liav e gn .it d« al 
m common Snpeivisors, too. mav reveal consider al )h' v.iiiation in 
then piofe ssion.i! c < >m])< tenc <*, temperaments, and .ittitnch's to 
waid the dith i( lit tiamec'. Some of the moie pievah iif dvnaiiiics 
ol t!j< ''iipe r V isoi -tr.iiin (• I edationship will lx* ccnisidered pies< nth 

Dowling notes th.il the devehrpment of .i student is ofte n ehai- 
actfn/«<I hv seviial progies'.ive ^tep^ m his ti.nnmg ])iograni 
S'; Ills ( agein<*ss to j)ia( tic <• for example*, mav Ik* follcnveil hv 
retreat, projection, .md dis.i])ponitment as a re-aetion to Ins fiot 
e iKOimteis with the practumg '-itu.ition I he l)e*gimier mav .ilsn 
have to gr.ipple with self-con^^ iousm*ss and .1 w k vvardnews during 
his first few interviews. In Ins impatie-nee* to aj;pK his nevviv .ic- 
cpiired skills to the Ti(*eds e)f the* ( lie iit. and in his (lesiie to e*xplaiii 
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[he function of the agency, tlu^ student may tend to ov^nlook his 
own .significanc(‘ in llie coiniseling exp(‘rien(‘(*. II(^ may hecoinfi 
ilissatisfied with tin* passivity of the situation, the slowness of the 
proc(*ss, and tin* intangihility oi results. At this point, he may l)t 
tempt('d to in](*ct liiins(*lf in Older to promote some visible activ- 
ity. It may take considerable tiim* before* the student 
work out for himscll a modus' operandi wliic h will help liirn see 
him.self, the* client, and lla* age'in \' in tlieir propc^r perspective. 

This brief statement by no means exhausts tlie gamut of atti- 
tudes and fe<*lings Ixiginniiig tiamees mav (\in('e during their 
field-work assignment. Induiflual stmhnts mav have greater 
piobl(*ins with sup(a\ision m one area than in anotluT. tUibinson 
(201 }, for (‘sample, speaks ol four h \(*ls ol h arning m fi(‘]d-work 
siipeiA ision. d h<^se aie resjionse to c nsttim. oi the structural rou- 
tine ol the ageiies . change m attitude mabihtv to relate to a new 
situation IxAausf* of a 1< ar or bloi king: and finalK’ tin* “will ” to 
h'.un. d'hese are (ogeiit points tliat deseise imu !i thought from 
(he \\oiild-be ‘vopeisisoi. loi ,* although il ma\ b(* painful to be 
supers is(‘(h it is p(*ihaps e(|uall\ dillii*ult to a^sum(' tlic role of 
th<' MllXTN isoi . 

W’e base alieads seen that .i i el.dionship s])rings into being 
uheiKAcr t\si) uidisuluals mc*< t m a tviee-t -face situation. It mav 
he insignifit ant and lle< ting, as u Ik u two strangi is begin to talk 
to e.ieh othei in .i bus. oi it iiia\ lx* nx amnglul and lasting, as in 
a supers isoi\ f\|x n(iK e d In- ^npi r\ isoi \ i elationslup eomiiU'nces 
with the tacit uud<istandmg that both mdisidiials p utieipating 
assume eeitain lesponsibilitK s t«)waid uuauselves . 1 toward 

each other, d’he siud« nt goes tlinxigh tlx* supervisors’ process in 
order to ae(|uire m ss knowledge and m order to ’“arn liosv to 
ajipls the skills aheads in his posM-sMon d'lie supc’rxisoi ,s lespon- 
sibihts IS to assist tlie stmh nt to gross’ i'll oiessionallv. dhe field- 
ssoik situ.ition IS j ssMitialls an ('xpt'rit nci* m ehangt'. both the 
snpers isor and tlx* tiaiiu c* c'xpeet something to happe n as a resuU 
of tlu* latte r s paituipation It is diile'K'iit from sshat tak(\s place 
111 a C'lassiooiii. foi the slixh'ut c .m no longer find w.irity in the 
number of el.issmates, nor <‘.m he le.soit to ordeils note t king, 
eonsciimtiousK done lumx svoik, o\ mti lx tu.ili/ation. A change, 
as \V(' hasi* si'cn in the pn'ceding chapteis. is alwass thieatening. 

I he supervisor lluaidoie lx'eonx‘s the ihud sourt'e (d danger. 
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Hilt tie'll' iiKo till' clrsii(‘ to tlic wish to hi'ioinc liki* llir 

su[i(‘i \ is«r, tlu‘ will to I)t‘C'onu‘ a pnifcssioii.il c‘oiinscIoi-. 'TIk' mill n 
all\ ;uita^i>iiist K' ilii\(’s st't into niolion a K*aininj^ pioicss that i. 

m the oxpci kaita* ol tin* tiaiiicc. Snhtlc ps\ oholoj^u .il 
loic'cN hc'^^M to j;o into attioii. ( .’aiitioiisK and without iK'Ccssai il\ 
a'v iu‘ o{*it, tlio sliuh'iit ina\ l>(‘L;in to tost (ho siiporxisoi s 
sti(‘iiuth. Is h(' loalK wliat ho appoais to ho? Doe s Ik* moan wh.i( 
ho sa\s? How niiioh oan tho tiaiii(‘«‘ ‘i;ot awa\ with Hiil (Ik 
'' tinlont s roat'tions to siijn ixision caiimit Ik* all iir^jlixo 'I hoir 
imist 1)(‘ sonit'thiioj, poMtixo to snst.iiii tlu*’ i olat loikhip I ho stu 
(lint uiontifios hinisoli with tlio siipiixisoi lie ni.ix find loiimioi, 
points ol mtoi' st «)i I'i'In t, ho ina\ sook ^oni«' ^lIllllalll\ in altiliidi 
rh(‘ ^tnd( nt max ‘^o so (ai a*' to imitate tho mi[)i ixivoi s slim 
and mannoiisnis oi < mloxx tho Iatt< i xxitli pun lx inia'^inaix p i ■ 
tix o ([iialith s 

SimiiltaiK oiislx tho (lainoo max piopit on the siip(i\is(n 
oxx’ii ''l)adni"'S, ’ OI thosi ( hai ac tm kl n s w Iik h he xs isln s to d. n'^ 
in himself ddit ‘'iiptixiMU max ^nddonlx Im < omo ilo-^iiat'. 

Ink si’nsitix ( ness m (^ke uni m adxanla'^r 'd lii' "oati 
knoxsle(hj;o oi viuthoi ital ix <' position. *1 ho sliidoiit max impnli te 

(lu‘ slipel \ |s,)i .1 Iiojiexi't. Ill X II tH( oiilx to 1« vK t XX it 1 1 d 1 s i p p- 1 1 1 1 1 - 

mont vxIkii ho t annot find that xxhuh lixid oidx • m Ins im i- 
Illation 

Ilostilitx toxxaid snpeixision max h» < oiin nun* poiiioiin<«d 
ainoii^ eomiselois who ha' » h« « n m the l;» Id ha i iiimihM l i 
xiais 1ml hax e in-xm ^«‘1 m !w\<md lh< tiaditional diojnostu t-i 
.idxisfax jihasi »:t xoi.itiimal 'jmdam < *1 nlik< the inixnis, tin' 
ao* indix idiials xx ho m ix j)M(|e (Ik ms( l \ i s on (Inn e\t» nax •• < \ 
poll. IK*', tin 11 1 imdiniit'. x'.ith tin •mt.j.i.t mattm tin a pM'h 
-'ion il ^tatns oi adx,in(«d a* a<!i ma *l«'nefs I hrx wish to I" 
til .lied ns / ijii.ds and max o '•« nt 4ion'j;lx tin !\ tIioii'j;lit that 
a i onipi t* 'll t si ip- 1 \ 1 M )i m.ix he hi* t o ( on 1 1 d »nt e to tl n ii m » »xx tii 
I.oaMiin^ SOUK tliiii'j; in 'x impln s to tin m that tin x p« ihaps do 
not knrixx \ ej \ inn. i I I { i s a 'j- n n ii n t h n at w 1 1 K li t In x xx il I i "iie 
hat aftixi'lx Jh haimiio sonn Mnn'^ in xx o. ijot nioaiit oettni'i 
iiofpiamtod xxith ae oh'.< me pion i lit« tost oi dio oxeim^ an I'li 
SI ispi ( tod ( on o la t ion hi t xx i « ii t x\ o x ar lahh s, 1 h is 'M )e oj loain 
ini^ is not onlx onliielx aei optahle hut hillx m ki opiio^ xxith ihr 
tl ad it ion of sc hold rs W hat is i < foi lod to is tho kind of loodni atmii 
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dial iKccssitalf's iIk' nsr ol oiu'ScH. It is a i)iO( (*ss vvliic^i (*nal)lrs 
lh(‘ sliidciit (oi tlic U()ik(i I lo^takc and lo inroi poratn* linlj) in 
da* lorin of sn|)(*i s ision and to irndn j)rol(‘ssionaI assistance lo 
die elieiit as demonsl i alrd ^cniiiiK* eonnstdin^. * 

Snell |)t*i sonali/ed l< ,11111111^ (xpeiieiuc has to he aecjuiia'd at 
(list hand It eannol he hained tlnon'^h hooks, ft eaniiA^t • Itt-tti- 
lained ihron^h loir |)la\ ne^ nor ( an it he gained thr(>ii'j;h a ( i itieal 
(\arninalion ol eleetj k all\ naoKhd mteiuews. (hantial tliat 
diesi* t(< hni'jiies ar<* \ah^ahlc instininrnts in the (lassiooin and 
the eoiinsi lm'4 lahoiahhs , tlie\ ( annul take tlu' pin <* oi fiuld-woik 
snp('i\ iMun. 'I he sliah nt Minph has to '40 tlnoii'^h lh(‘ lahoi pains 
ol sn|a‘i\ision in oi(l< i to h( n hoi n as a pioli ^siona! c'oiin'-. lor 
I’ai I nl IhI i( all\ , this iais«s tin- (|ncstion ol \\1 m tlai or not pain 
1^ n< ( i ^sai \ in the hsn nin^ pioc < ss Pam as mk h. not onI\ has lu) 
I ( *1 1st M i( t i\ ( ■ pm|)os(‘ in snpri'.i'ion and ( oniisrliii'j hut is \ (T\ 
likrh to piodiice an inhil)iloi\ • lh ( I <in th( 1 ( ainiii'^ and L^rowiii'i 
I a o( < ss Put it 'A on Id h(' \'. ondc 1 1 nl inch ( d il the < li< nt 01 stnd( n t 
lonld le.nn”*^ I.i ' iniMi'd ]n'.(!iU Iokcs as ra^'ih as oni' (‘an 
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tioiial mndam e ha\e ne\ » ’ had llu henc lits (d a snp(‘i\isi'd lield 
^^<»Ik |)iom.on lia n < \i^t o\ m Ht.iam c<Muiselors 

iKajiK nth dc sp^iLitt d h\ ihfh nut oca'iij) itional tith s ) w lu^ nti 1 
daiK into pio|( sMMii d i ont ai t \Mt h hnmau . .em^s in luaal ol some 
hiini ol asMstanee It is « xtieim h ddiii nil to appiaisi' the nunua- 
"iis iinpheations inlu n nt in tins silnatiiin. Oik' max sp(‘enlat(' that 
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perhaps a large portion of practicing counselors are engaged in 
activities ‘considcrahly ht'vond th^Mr professional capahilities and 
training. Oin* inav also conjec ture that academic- [)repaiation and 
supervised field work art' not essential in the* pre[)arati()n of a 
counselor. The two hvpotlu'ses appe-ar to lu* mutually (*xclusive. If 
ont^ ’rr:C.iT'.?"'c*s thSt piott'ssional training is indis|)ensal)le for tin* 
perfonnance of an aclc*cinate joh, it follows that those* not having 
such training are not in a position to ii nch'i *m aece[)tal>le sc'rvice*. 
As a corollarv it can he* postnlatt'd thatywitli most variables held 
approximati'lv constant, the dt-gre-t* of pi/>lt'ssional eompetenct* 
is a function of the c'xtent and mtcnsitv of j)iolt‘ssional training 
The dictum i^ (‘spt'ciallv true if oiu- allous the teim ‘‘training*’ to 
include not onlv acadc-inic [)repaiation but also learning uhuli 
takes place during the* actual piactue' of vocational c-ounselmg 
This mav hv called “on-tlu‘-)ob training, oi “expe-r ieiic e*. ’ 

Thc're c\in be* littK* doubt that vocational c ounsc'loi s. even with 
limitc'd acadc'inic background and no sii[)(‘r v ision, will m tht' 
course of time devc'Ioj) some empincal rationale that will cnahh' 
them to func tion in thc-ir pi ofessional lolt*. It is a tiuism that not 
all holdc'rs of advancc'd ch-grcc's in vocational guidance- arc* ipso 
facto proficient counselors (lonverselv, some* workcis with .i oTi- 
tivc'lv meager professional bac'kgn)und develop int'o c ompeteiit 
practitioners. An intelligent, c'ssentiallv v\ cll-adjUsted pc-rson, g< n 
uinc'lv intc*rcst(‘d in hc-lping people with their occupational dilli 
cultu‘s, mav, if given an oppoitunitv, become- cventuallv a 
satisfactory worker. The* inadc'Cjuacv of Mich reasoning Iic*s m tfie 
fac t that too much is left to chanc <*. Too rnuc h confidenc e is plac « d 
in the* latent potentialities of the* wemld-be- c ounse-lor Wheie.e 
some* individuals in.iv [iiogre ss almost spontaneouslv . de-ii\ing 
their str(*ngth friim dailv exjie-rie-nca- with the-ir c he-nts. mf)st ceinie 
sclors r(*(|uire acade nne- jue-paration .ind supe i v isiem in orde-r to 
grow profe-ssionalK . I*!v eii a c hariMuatic counsc-lor vv ould piobahK 
attain a much Inglier le*vel of profe-ssional development if given 
apprc:>priate profc-ssiomil training 

Wdiat has bc-e ri said thus fai al)e)ut the value- and role of super- 
vision certainly is lOt inte-nde e| as a ceirnpre-hensiv i- tieatme-nt of 
that subject. Social case-work, winch has de-votc'cl more* atte-ntiem 
to this important feature of profe-ssional de v e-loprnc-nt than pei- 
haps any either hc*lping discipline*, is rich in lite-iature that covers 
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fi(*ld-work traininj^ and siip(Tvision. Mucfi of lliis infprmation, 
gained in daily siipta visoi v c'XjKTit ncr, can probably be trans- 
planti*tl into vocational connsc ling with only minor modifications. 
But simpl(‘ as suc‘h a stalcanciit may aj)p(*ar on the surface, it car- 
ries within it certain thcon tical and practical difficulties. 

soMK i)iFFK:iJi;ni:s in vcjcational 

(A'IDANCK SrPKMV'ISION 

It is i‘asy to admoni;)h the \ocationaI collns^lor as to what he 
should or should m^t do m his prf)fcssiou, but tlu* ndativc ineffec- 
tiveness of such a pro(((lur(‘ has lu^eii point('d out thioughout 
this uoik llou(*\ci\ eel tain principles tliat hold good for indi- 
\ iduals ina\ also be \alid \shen applied to gr()Uj)s. 

I he d\ nainics ot uuli\idual counseling and superv ision con- 
ceivabK may hold good loi voc.itional counselors wlu'H consid- 
eicd generally: ( (i } there must l)e a fci ling ol dissatisfaction with 
the pK'sent iueth(Klolog\ and /)b|e( ti\ c s of vocational guidance; 
(h) counselors must want to do something al)f)ut tlu'ir dissatis- 
f.iction, (r) vocational counsiiois must bt' al)lc to work through 
their ambivalent feelings ot wishing and not wishing to change 
their viewpoints, [d) the* will to le<irn nuist triumph over the 
powcilul tendencies to retain the- stottis rp/o. Thcsf' arc some of 
tile theoretical (oiisideiat ions that inav alfect the growth of vajca- 
tional guidance* as a piot« ssmn A ceitam n'ceptivc attitude or 
[)s\ t hologic al readiiM "s l^ cssriitial Ixiore one c an begin to 
change 1 1 is a ti uisin thataio « me w aN c\ ( . .onviiu'cd anvthing 
against his will \’oc atonal guidance, too. in oidci to grow has 
to be icadv to give u]) much ol its foiniei stif. painfrl as this niav 
lx*, in the* interests ol ac(|uiring th*it whic'h is rclativc’lv unknown 
and psv c'hologicsdlv tlu t ati-ning 

1h(‘ prac tical ('oiiMch i at ions, espec lallv as apj'ilied to field work 
and snpc'rvision, prescait further obstac h's to the' dev ('l^ pnient ef 
piofessional vocational guidance Le t us assume', lor the moment, 
that voc*ational guidance has come' to the* ce»nciii- that fie'ld- 
work training under appro|U^al<‘ supervision is de’Miable'. I ‘t us 
furthernioie assume' tlnit the he ads ol c mse hiig se'rvices and 
guidance de pai tnie'uts within the* imiversitit's are eager to launch 
''Ue h a tr, lining program at once' l lu'ic' still remain several prob- 
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k'lns must hr sohrcL at Irast paitialK', lu'torc li(‘l(l-\v()i K 

tiamin^ van In'romr a iralit\. 

rlu' chief ohstarlr to a lic‘Icl-\\oik [noniain piohahK is tlu‘ ah- 
sc'iK'c' of tiainmii; fac-ilitic's for \ocational ^mdancr stiuhails. \]\ 
and lai;j;c\ uni\ msitic's that ofiri c(Miis(‘s for comisi lois ha\(‘ not 
dc*%’Hr>pvd an iiTtimatr working; rcdationslnp with vocational j^nid 
anc'c‘ aj^c'ncic's which could sc‘r\c‘ as fi(‘ld-work tKiinin;^ it'sonui s 
Piivatc'K snppt)itc‘d \oc\itional cnnnnnnitv agencies, state* viua 
tional sci\icc‘s, and the lii^h school sv'ttcnis that olh r vocational 
gindanec' to the* stnchnit hodv laielv have* nioie* than a noeleliii^ 
vU'(|iiaintanee with the* local schoeils that assniiu* tho icsponsilnhtv 
fe^r tiininiL^ eait piote's^Knial e'onnse'le)! s. l\ac‘h hoelv' which e ithi i 
tc'aclu's e)i piactice's voeational i^nidance* is (jiiite* inele‘|)< nele*nt ol 
all otluT similar institutions '['he* ^e'lie'ial ohje'c tiv e's. the* standaieh 
aiul the* te'chniejiie s inav vatv 'j;ic*atlv fioiii one* i;ioiip to aneithe i. 
For e*\amph‘, hi^h school c‘<)nnse*loi s inav have thoir own piolr*. 
sional opj;ani/at ion, their own le e|nne*nu'nts lor h(*e omiiiL:; a \ oe a- 
tiomd counselor, and a c ()ni]de*tel\. niele[')( iident |)hiloM)phv as ti> 
the aims e)! vocational ‘^nidanee* Hm* Xthians \dmimst i at ion 
the* state* elMplov men t vrl \ lee*. aiiel the* e ommnint \ siippoi t( (I \ o( a- 
tional a^ciK ' ma\ ddh i hindameiitalK fom tin* se !ioo| '^nidaini 
sv ste’in and from e*ach e)the*r rlic ne‘aiest nmv ei ^ll \ . w liu li in seiiir 
nistvince s IS mile aw a\ I om the* c e*nte‘i oi '^nielaiu e* ac ti \ itv nia\ 
he* l)nt diinlv av\ aie* ol w hat is ac tnallv taking plae e- ni the- \ ai ioii> 
institutions that [)ivi<tiee* ve)eational miidaiice*. I're'eine nth tin n 
is ie*Iatl'e'lv little* ])l dtessional e*\eh.in^e* hetween the jiole-'-ei 
<ind the* practitione r. As jne-v leinsK melrcate el. the* m.i|oiil\ ol nn!- 
v'(*rsitv t(*ac’h(*r^ of guidance* anel e ‘)nnse -lint; do not even hold 
me‘mh(‘rshij) in pi e)les>ional guidance* associat leens dhe ie* is still 
less inte‘^ration !)etwe*e*n the* sche)e)l and the* at^e ne v at the* adminis- 
trative* leve*l. lU' intc'^ration is me*ant a eoeiidmatcel pni pe)se'lnl 
ae tivilv that involves or^anicallv e*.uh paT ticip.itino heidv 

A field-work pn)^iam foi vo(\itie)nal mndance* students weinld 
prol)al)lv nc( e*ssitate' c lose coopt‘iatie)n he twe*en tlie imive isitv 
department that offers c-onnse lor pre‘])ai .itie)n and the* ai^ene le s oi 
institutions that practice* vocationai ciiidaiK'c (ISI/;) d'he* uiii- 
versitv would have* to cxploie* the* fie ld-work place rne nt re seinice s 
in the* ne*arhv c-ommuniti(*s, the tv pc ol se*rv ic c* olfe-rcd 1)V a par- 
ticular ori^ani/ation, and the? kind of supervision the stncle*nt 
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I)(* (‘\p(‘ct((l lo then*. 'I Ims ;i sliidcut plajuiin” tf) 

uoik uillmi the hi»^h school sysh in mc:hl want to he placed .is a 
liaincc in Inidi sclionl, whcic.is one nit( leslial in workini^ with 
.idnlt'^ inij^ht do his \N'oik in an .n^ene\ that eoneians itsi'lf pri-* 
ni.iidy with the oi it-ol -school population. I nlil a elosei li.iison can 
1)1' estahlished l)et\\'een the voi.itional Liquid. na e tdi'pai of 

till* niii\eisil\ and (he oi 'j;ani/.ition that olhis vocational euid- 
anc-e as a vci \ lee, Ik Id w oi k pi.u tii e tor \oc alional miid.ince stu- 
dents nia\ have to I)e u sU k ted to the nnniiniini 

A second piaitic.il hwnt.it ion imposed on vo«*itional field-vv’ork 
piaetue is (he di-.nth ol ( ompetent snpeivisois. At the piesent 
st.i^e ol dcvelfipiiKut in tlie lield ol voc.ition.il emdaiK e in l^en- 
( lal, lew \ o( .itioii.d a'i< nc K‘s ( oiild assiinie the k spon^ilnlitv oi 
[)i o\ i< hii^ t I k ‘ kind ol m ipc i v ision « n \ i cloned in the pi e^i ai t eliap- 
(i I \l(llOIKJ,ll tl le pioh ^''K)n mav piide itsell on having dev I'k )p( cl 
(Wilkiit (oiin''(lois dale aie h vv competent snjici v isoi s. Stu- 
<!i lit siipeivision .IS an .opect ol (onmeloi liamnaj; h.is not been 
^Mieiallv ac ( p^ d in v ot itioual miidaia e I he veiv coimselois 
who have d< iiioi i 1 1 a 1 < d 1 1 a n ahili t k s .is* \ 0( at loiial w oi kei s hav'(‘ 
not had an oppoi t nintv to 'di.npeii lla ii 'kills as oipi ivisors. This 
Mliiation ( aiiiiot he i( iiK died oveini'^ht. hnt it im i d not bc' con- 
sideo d ! iitio !a hope h \ modi st l)e':ini' ;ei ( .ni he made, with 
the hope th it in the ( onise ol (ma some o( fhe pu sc nt coimselois 
will develop into skilled vocation il si i ])ei \ isc a s ■ )f)r/ ) ( )nee the 

iiei (1 I Ol t hi I \ pi ol 1 1 ami 1 e^ is 1 c ( o- n il/i d 1 1 le pel sc miiel to caiTV' 
out the tasks c .111 he dev i lopi d \\ hat is la edi d is th.d .idditional 
i ippoi ( unit It s loi Oipt ivi''iOn h. made avanahle to t!' mole e\' 
pc rieia I (I coims(l(»is and vocational woikeis win) mav he' piCN- 
Mitlv c n^a'.ad m sonn snpc i \ isK)n 

1 he l.ist point to he disc iissed le c onne c tioii with (Ik lield-w oik 
program has aheadv he eii touched upon. It deals with the (pies- 
lioii o| students .Kccplnici held vvoik tiviinmci^ as pail ol tlie 
vocation. d ‘j^nid.nu (’ cniiKiilmn Some students wonKI [nobabh 
epposc' such a pioinain c)theis mi^ht vveUonu' it It is cMitindv 
piohahle th.it li lield-woik ti.nmm:; beeanie .i tumv. .onoii^ niv_- 
^ I 1 situ s ollei iiiLl ilei;i ec's w ith* a nnjoi in v oe.it lon.d ^^nul.iiK the' 
m.ijorilv ol tlie students would tiv to ad| .d the ii peisonal lives 
ni oidc'r to meet these* i c’c |nn einents. Iv.iisnn; llu* .u .idi'inie stand- 
ards in anv pia'ilessum raic'lv deti’is capable students lioin c’uIcm- 
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ing it. Teaching, clinical {)s\ ( liologN , and medicine are fields 
which have i\iised tluMr ('diu'ahoijal sfandards m recent xcars and 
still are attracting a large' nnmixn ol (jiialified students. 

In cDnchision it mav he said tlial the [)r()l)l(‘ni ol field work and 
supervision in \ocational guidaiue is both real and prt'ssing. It 
wcTrrfrf-he naiM‘*to assume that it can he* soK'cd in liaslt* or that a 
supers ised field-work |)rograni can spring into being at the wav- 
ing ot a magic wand. If fitdd work and supervision in sDcational 
guidance' aie to beeonn' a u'alits. tlu‘\*nnist liist be acce'pte'd in 
principle b\ the profession l lu* piae lical Aillie ullies ma\ have to 
be os ercome slowK and oiu* at a tune. A gre‘at ch'al of lonipromis- 
ing mas hast to lu* done' at first. Muth tole'iance' svill l)t‘ lua'ded 
to hs(' through the ('not> and lailno s that are bound to (xtm 
It mas' take* \<’ais Ixtoie the* ]>iotession ssill hasr attained tin* 
levels of dev(‘lopment discussed in the pie'ce'ding |>.iges. but I 
believe that the* results ssill lx* ss(*ll ssoith the i‘lloit. 
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of A(Jofcs< '('tit Dcicl()])iir(')it 


It lKl^ mduated |)i ( \ K )i isl\ lli.it till* pirscnt woik aims to 

assist llic |m)t( ssiuii.d ( oinis( Ini to 14,1111 ,i Ix ttrr nndcrstaiidmn of 
vuralional miid.iiK c d\ii,iijii( s as tin \ ma\ .iiisc iiiaiiiK in oomi- 
. ( 111)14 » 1m I'l I liiA pait »>n Ix lpii)'^ till' adoli'sca Tit has hicn 

iddcd hciaiisc so miuli \o(atioii.d aeti\it\ is caiiird on with 
[)( opl<\ Imc.hinc < \«ii 1 » ss is kiioNsii alnint liidpiii^ tlu* 
.idolcs^ ( lit than th< adult and Im.ilK h(‘( ansi* pinicipli s \ ahd 
toi adult ( Ih Ills ii< ( II not hold ^ood in uoikmi 4 with adoli'sccnts. 
Mill h (»l \\liat i*' to lollow nia\ ha\c to lu* ncxamim’d and ompir- 
ii all\ tcsti'd, loi it is jm sente d jaini.inK loi wliatiwe r liianistic 
\ alne it Ilia \ possi ss 

Nohiiias Iia\( he « n ssiitteii .ilnnit ad<d'^'(iKi’ h\ • 'rts and 
j's\ ( liiat 1 1st s .dike I lu iiu dll .tl pioti'ssion has tiiiio a 1 a^ain 
di a idled the n ton le i it < uis e 'ndoc 1 m< doLia al ili.im^ts diuiiuj; this 
pe 1 lod o| '.n o\\ t h, 1 1 ( ss 111*4, t he ai ( oinpa n \ in*^ jisn i liolo^j^u al mota- 
nioiphosis ( oiisideiahlc inioiiiKit 1011 is a\ailai>li* alioiit tlu’ ps\ - 
I !iom Mi.d di \ ( l< ipuu III of \ 01111*4 p( e)pk‘ and the I Hoc t ot c nltiiu' 
oil * 4 io\\th. luet onI\ HI the* Wrstein woile.! hill iii distant .SaiiKM 
•O Well AIthoML:h tlu'K' exists a 'Meat dial ot knowlodor al)out 
■idoIesiciK e* in lu-iK !,d. iel,iii\t l\ little is know ii alio i* ' dpiinj; tlir 
"idwidii.d .idolrsi e nt ( 1 2 ( t and still less about assisting; him in 
die oceiipat lona 1 a i e a I his insi illu u lu \ ol k 'w Irdon l)e a imies j^ar- 
luiilarK auiti' when one' deals with tin' normal adoloscnnt who is 
ne\e|- se en h\ a ])s' e lii.itiisl 01 .1 t.iniiK easewoikei. \lth01n4h nor- 
in,il \ 1)1 in<4 pi'oph* ai mterx lew eul dads with 1 i sp^x t tei tlu'ir c'duca- 
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tional or, vocational problems bv school counselors, oecupalional 
literature is almost compK'telv cle'xoid of reb'uaiees to tin* vcxm- 
Vioual helping process or tlu* chnamies undeiKiug tlu' eounselma 
situation. For that matter, e\eu so eomprelieusi\ e an inde\ oi 
htex^itun^in thu field as the /^yf/^7lo/ogic<// Ahsttai is contains onK 
a tew lettaiaices to this important subject. It is gcncialb rcco^- 
m/t'd that adoK‘sceiits are perhaps the haidest group to uoik 
with. Young people s(‘em to find it pa^tii nlai 1\ dillii nil to share 
their problems wifii profi'ssional \\orkeis (,1.‘>9) or uith tln ii par- 
ents or take an\ kind ot lu‘lj) (12()'. (h’n/lx ig rt al sninmaii/r 
the situation aptl\’ when tluw comment. * 'Mu* ailolcsccnt is aK(j 
in the throt's of a strnggh' to lict‘ hnnscll cinotionalK lioni (lie 
dictation ot his paiants as wt'll as fioin his own attachmnits to 
them. In \’ir*w ot this, it is t)b\ionsl\ dilfic nit to sc(‘k thi ir helj) 
on an\' prolrlem, mclnding that ot ora np it lonal chouc, no mattf i 
liow milch he iikis nei d lH‘lp and no >p(«ti\<‘ of wheihri tli(\ 
are in a [xisition to pio\iile it * ( 1(C, p HS ' ( ’onns< ling uiih 

adolescents thiactore toapiciitK becomes a piobleni in connsrling 
adoh'seents cukI tluar pao nts 'This in\ol\cs a Iniulaiia ntal ninl. i- 
standing ot dsnainics ot h(‘I[) taking in g< m ral and helping (hr 
adolescent m particular For (‘xainple. (lie (onnsi lor iiia\ ha\( to 
be particnlailv sensitive li st he identifv with eilla i one ol tin 
participants agiiinst the other. Tin* ( onnsclor uur also lia\e to 
assume thi' ililfic nit (ask of assisting the jiao nt not iiirirK to 
accept adoh'sc'ciil s voc ational c hoice but ai liuillv to li(‘I[) (lu 
latter bring about its fnlfilmeiit. 

Although the vocational connsel(»r is nsnallv coik « iinxl with 
aichng the individual adolescent, a gi in ral nndei standing of 
adolesc'ents as a psv c hologiCcd group is dc siialih Josselvn ( 117 
lists a innnbcT of characteristic s th.it aie c oiimion to vonng people 
in oiir cnltnro It is not c l.umc'd that the attiibiitcs mentioia d pro 
vide a ccjrnplete list. Other writc-rs m discussing the? vaiions facets 
of adolescent clev(‘lopment use .it time's .i different nonienelatnr** 
It is of interest to note, hovvev<*r. tliat despite tlie v.irvmg teinii- 
rudogy and degr ‘es of emphasis there a[)pears to lie a conseieais 
with rc'gard to the major aspects of th.it peiiod of giovcth ]<»''* 
sc'lvn finds that (rii most acloh-sc ^•nts arc* engage-d in a slinggk' 
for indepench'iK f and oppose vigoroiislv the protective inie el 
the adult group. While asserting his independence, tlie vo»”J{ 
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j)(‘rsoii not kiKJW liovv to liancllo or ns(.* liis n(;w fr(_^.‘clojTi and 

IS inakiim sininltancoiisly (l(‘ni;^iK]s for dependent seenrity. (h) 
dhe pe(*i t^roiip dominates liis lliinkmg. 'rh(.‘ opinions and pres- 
sures e.\ert(‘d 1)\ th(‘ friernls and aerjuaintances of liis own age 
gioup may dictate his attitudes, interests, vocational aspirations, 
and i‘ven the color (A socks whit h Ik* wears, (c) His ^sexual be- 
havior is confusing to the observei, the cle ier* of his love object 
iK'ing unprediclabh* and thang(*able. (r/j His verbalizations and 
his actual btdiasifjr are often in contradiction Jo each other, (c) 
His relationship with fitheis is unstable. Lose and hate may b(‘- 
coiiK^ interchangrd at a moments notice. If) His attitiidi toward 
liis p.iients m.i\ vac illate between rejea tion and idolization, (g) 

1 Ik* adolescent is seeietive .iliont himst lf and his f(*elings, but he 
iiia\ baK* his soul to the chosen few, re\(‘aiing dreams, guilt, and 
('( inilic t. 

Among tin* ontst.inding ehaiaett iistic s of tlie adolesct'ut are his 
self -( onti adu tion <ind his impo dietabilitv from da\' to daw Some 
(if the calls t IiiiOIkhmI |)atu*ins'o| ailiustmi nt ma\ Ix'conK* revived 
.IS Ik- b{'(’onK‘s aware of a new woild tind bi gins to sec* significance 
in e ve nts that had no [larlieulai nn anmg to him a f('W vears 
cailier. In panic In’ imiv tuin to lus paients (or other adults) for 
support, onlv 1o become ambivalent .ihont his “childishness.’ The 
Oedipal triangle imiv become' temporal il\ i et*stablished, contrib- 
uting hirthfi to the emotional instabilitv of the* entire* organismic 
stnic tmc*. 

3 hrsi’ mm I turmoils lead to insecuiitv ' ^ as wc h a rev’olt 

against “mlautile i oiinc n in c , M9 ' rhe latter, how eve cmables 
the* adolescent to leiioimc'e his uniealistie fantasiew and to plan 
for the* futuic* m tc‘ims of his .ibilitic s and the* oppoi tunities of 
rcalitv. This ti aiisfoi niation fiom an unstable* and si'lt-eontradic- 
torv stage* to voiing adulthood is ot particular significance to the 
eclueational and vocational c'ounscloi It has bec*n sngg'‘sted that 
a sudden ac ade inu* impi on eminent in the* fie*shman \e*ai in college 
nuiv be* due* to the* le'solulion of some* of the* ach^le'si - • r'lne^tional 
conflic ts, frc'cing the uuhv uhjal for cmisti uctiv e and purpo oful 
attainment. 

It is against sue h a conflic ting backgionnd that one inii.st at- 
tt'iiipt to understand the d\namies of eemnse'lmg adolescents, 
kroni the* the'Kspe utic standpoint the* adole.sccnt has always been 
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rcK'gat(‘ch to tlir status ot an oiphan. Tsn t*hotIiiMa|n , in tlu* ni(‘cli- 
cal sense, became inteiesled in tlu* tu‘alment ol tlu* adult fiisl. 
Jliroiigli the coiiti ibiilions ol b'reiid and his coIK'agiies attiaition 
shitted sonu'what tioin the mmu'diati* [)r()l)Iems ol the* adult to 
the d\nainics ol inlaue\ . 'I'lu* giuietie a[)pioaeh to |)t‘i soiialitv dis- 
ordt'r poiTited tfie \\a\, (juitt* loi^iCcdK , to [)i ()[>li\ la\is and (heiKc 
to theiap\ with ehildien m ^ent ial A goat dial ol knowledge 
and inan\ teclinicjues extant toda\ eonu* horn th(‘ \aiious ( hnu s 
that oiler ps\c‘hialne sei\iei*s to i luldfen. The adoh'se ent, how- 
e\(T, Is loapientK o\eilooked, lor, in .i sen*se, he is neither a ( Inlil 
nor an adult \\ hen an adolesixait do(‘s rome to tlu* .illenlion ot 
ps\ c hiati ist, [)s\ chologist. or easc‘Woik(‘0 it is olteii in eonneelion 
with a seiions piobKin such as a total peisonaliU l)ieakdow!i 
ch'liiK jiU'iKA . Ol sonu* a^pta t ol soei.ilK unac-ei'pt.il )1« ■ behav loi 
Some workei s i 1 ]1 > se<- \ (U .itional atl|nstinent as a pioi e^^ 
ot gu)wth. It is visseited tint the noiinal adolesi i nl goi s tliion k 
dilierent phases ot ediuational and o( c upalional a(l|iis| nient iiiii!{ 
Ik* rtxU'hes atlultliood Ho\s. lu'cau’se ol the lole a'-^igiied to (In m 
1)\' our sot lets , ina\ lU'ed a dith lent votational oin nlation In-m 
most gills Miliu r. tor e\am[)le. luilds ( 177 ; that ( ail\ adol* ^ < nl, 
tlexelop tvpual giouj) and sex peisonaht\ ihai ai l« 1 1 sl le*' '1 Ik m 
become modified as tlu- child glows oldei l)ill(ienl levils o| 
inatniitv nia\ suggest that in woikmg wth adoh m i nts tlie i oiiii- 
selor nia\ exjUi t dilho nt levels aiul tl«go • s oT pai t u i|)atu -m 
dt'pendmg on tlie .egi* and the x of the i hi nt 

With le-'juat tt) the latti i it inav lu* wi !1 to beai m mind tl. a 
“lor most women maiiiage, latlu i than a jol) jinnis tlie i i i.'i i 
of hie « 107. p \2 1 his Is tie(|ninll\ ap|)aiint in \oiati')!ii! 

c ounseling w itli w omen. M aiiiage ap])«ais to be distant and nii 
leal to man\ adolest (iit gills still m the iail\ ti ( ns \\\( \ do 
dream of lo|t\ piolessions w ithout miu h n gaid hn statist u al hat'' 
and reahtv . .\s the\ Ix'come oldei Ijowevei. the\ l)i gm ti» * 
tlu*mselves .is poti ntial wim's and inotlu is \ sm i < ssinl inani ig' 
rattier than a good |oI) suggests an aiiswii to then vocatioiril 
pioblems Some ot them d< sue, indeed, to leain inoie about mi- 
tam orrupations or tlu ir |)ersonaI \o< alional poti*nti.ihties. to eii- 
.ible them to j)iepaie foi and to seh tt a suit.ible job. Ihit the wnik 
experience itself is (onsiden d to l)e of tcni|)orar\ duiation. som* 
thing to occu[)y the voung woman until she can lullv assume the 
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(>f ;i vvifr and iiiollna'. C.nnscfjiunlly the* entire question of 
cMKci planning; has a (lill(‘n‘nl iiK anmif for most j^irls lioiri what 
i| has lor l)(>\s. NCedh'ss (o say, iIm* \oeational eoniiselor will in* 
the eouis(' ol his woik eneoiintcr women vn’Iio f(jr w'hat(wer la asoii 
do not plan to 'j|(*t maiii(‘(h wonu'n wlu) arc no loie^er \oinj^ wIk) 
,ii(* not like l\ to maiiN, and linalK mifldlc-a^r d ami (‘IderK 
women who, .ilthoii',^!) inained, aie foinpel! -d to amt^iiK'nt their 
iiieoine or, la cause o| \aiions cii ciimstanee'), must h(* eomplet(*l\ 
s('ll-snlli( nut ecoia )nii( alls . If) these w fjiiu ii, \ (k ational pl.mnme, 
TiiaN !>(' (|uile n al. ( hooMii^ a snilahle oe( n[)ation acquires the 
iinpoitam e it has lor most im n 

W Ol k I n',^ 1 1 h the adnh ^ < nt '^n 1 .in )iinfl hei \ oc atif)nal or (*du- 

(atioiial piohleiii pie^'fiits tlie (omiseloi \^lth situations that aia* 
[)(inliai to 1 h I s( \ Althuueh she ma\ shai e w ith t h(‘ ho\ certain 
.(Itnhules and i ha i m 1 M isl u > txpK.d ol adolescents m e;cn(*ral. 
In I atlilmh' (owaid ( an » j planning and woik will he .dleeted 
stioi)j,l\ h\ the (he t.ih s ot mxh In.Iim i i i imedi.ite eultiii al milieu, 

■ ind la 1 I anil r, . * ^ 

1 Ik \ oialiniis III 1( \els o| niatniit'. that iiia\ .ilise out of clllh*!'- 
. !i' . Ill M \ Ol aee « Mt tinl\ do i ol iintiU tin iilipioh ssional prac- 
tice 111 main lii'^^h schools which a^^iens me u couiiscdois to l)0\s 
.Liid \\oim ii (ounselois to ^uls Sm h a j'liaatic.e implu's that the* 
(i)iins(|(»i is assigned to hn pi oh s^i, .| lal lole not hecMUSc' ot his 
tiaiiiine; and othei qiiahlic ations !>ut hccaust' as a, man (or 
\\o!ii,m ' he Is inoie likeK to nk ntii\ hmnelt, oi‘ '‘understand, a 
i!i( mhei (i| Ills o\Kn s< \ It mNo niipla tha’ he \oune c ait can 
I'liia .1 iiKiie tiaiik Ol iiitii'iite n i if !oi!s1i>p with oiu ot as own 
M \. Snell an attitude* c ompl« tel\ dc im ^ the* profession il part the* 
weikfi max p!a\ in tlie \ o<. ,it ’oiiai pim ( '^s and sul)stitntes in its 
''tead a lax hii 4 hiolln i or hie ''I'^tia relationship. It is an 

■ Iliac liioiiisni that dati s h.-n lx to tin d.ixs xxln n the loothall c'oaeli 
^'“is dec me ci till lo',0( al peisc)n to assist the* hen xxilh h’s pioh- 
k Ills .iiid the kindlx home' < c omani, s feaehc a was .issi^ue'd to help 

hie '^n I XX ith he 1 s 

It xx ( M I Id he a sad '' 1 1 iia t ion ii^di ed d in tie ph\ su laiis w c'l c' i ej - 
initted to treat men patients onl\ and worm phxsicians were re- 
tc'd to wom< n patic ills And \t t, xit one* pc nod it x\as unlaw tnl 
h^i‘ a male* [)h\sic.nui to de liver hahit's. and ohstetiical cast's were 
k tiidh'd (‘Xc'liisi V <‘1\ h\ nudwivc's I’sv chi.iti ists. psx cholo^isls. 
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and castAvorkers, who aro sonu'tiinos chargt'd witli tiu' revsponsi 
hiliU’ of lumping clients in inaltvrs of psvcli()s(*\ual adjusliiKDi, 
.marital incompatibilitw and similar (‘motionall\ c‘harg(‘d pioh- 
Icms, do not as a rule distingiiisli hftween llu* sexes as tlicv 
cairv out their ^professional obligations. In c linical practice, how 
e\er, situations do arise at time's wlu'ie llu rapv is hindc'red iinli ss 
the ps\ chotherapist and the* patic'iit aic* ol the* saiiu* sex. 'riicsr 
instance's are* comparatix el\ inlre*(jue‘nt and tc'uel to oe e iir amonif 
indi\ idiials serioinK distiirlx e! in theii ps\chosc\ual dcsclop- 
inent. (n'lierallv, it is assunu'd that a jproli'ssionalK tiaincel and 
dise ipliiK'd jPiactitioiK'i can In* oi I'ejnal assistane'e ii i espe'e t i\ r o) 
the' sex epf the patient or the' clh'iit. Sediool eonnsclors, howcvi i 
appaientb t(*e‘l tlnit the‘\ cannot ap[d\ then skills with the s.inii 
dcgie-c of e'flcc ti\ ciu'ss to incinbeis ot the* opposite sex In tli. 
light ol tile abo\ c discussion out* e annot help vvoinleimg \\hetli«i 
the di\ ision into male* and lemale comi'^elois does imt stem lioiu 
a fundaine'iital piofcssional insec mit\ and a basic lac k ot ( (nifi- 
de'nec in te\ic hcr-counse]j ir as poite'ssional uoikiis 

It IS a[)par(*nt that \oc\itional miidani e as .i piolessioii will 
lia\e to 1( am a '^k at <h'al moie al)ont ( oimselm'4 the aelol« o i n' 
befoic a c oinpi chen^iN (* ivitionale can be « stabhsln d d hiis l.n 
as Hosnton notes < , too nnich eoneeni has b4eai e\pn nm d 

over connseding te'chnnpies and not eiioipj^h o\ i i tin* la Ipa.*: 
proce'ss itse'lf. Pindiaps one* ot the* reasons uii\ olati\t'b h(‘l«' n 
known about the* dMiainics ot vocational he lp l^ivih^ and lif Ip 
taking as a])[dn‘d tf> .idejle se cuts is the fat t that •nik h sei \ ii « s .m 
offc'ie t] almost e\tlnsl\(d\ b\ tin- S( ijools I hr- s(hooI> lio'aivi 
as a 1 1 lie do not pi o\ ith* an e )pp< M t unit \ |oi tin stud \ < d ad m < iif 
reactions m a t onnsehng situation )■ in t Ini moi e the .oeniL* 
te-acluT-comise lor is not piCifessninalK e(jm[)j)ed to male* inve^ti* 
catnms of tin- ps\ c Inilepgie al c lie-nt-e onnst lor dvnamns Heiite* 
enie* cncraiiiters a [iredominanc »• of artiedes de aling witli nn Msiire - 
merits, tf'chnie pies, and spee ifit hints and ver\ littl«- mat^'iial tlnit 
de*als with the- actual soeatioiial gmdanee- In lping [iioccss 

It would Ik- inaccurate to sngge^st that .dl .idf>lest e nts an- m 
chlfe‘re*nl toward their c'dneational anti soeational fntnn- Studu"' 
dc'aling witli the* problems that beset \onng peojplc le vc'al that 
mc)st aelole scents s\\n\v some (oneein over then occ npational 
choice. In some instances the \oung man or vsoman ni.n tab’ 
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rait'cr plaiiiiini^ v(‘ry s(‘riously. To soim; llu3 (pwst lor ;i sound 
\ ocationiil plan i (‘presents more tjian a (‘licjice* of a suitahJe occu- 
pation. Anxious and insecure ad()les(‘euts may sec in \oeatioiial 
selection an iinswer to their f(‘elm^ ol total inad(‘(pia( \ . Knowing 
delimlely \Nhat they aie ^om^ to do \otationally olh rs them soinr 
foiisolatioii and support m th»‘ lutiire, especially ^if tlu^v find it 
(hlficull l(» (h‘liue then place m lh(‘ jiresent. 

'rh('i(* can 1)(‘ little (piestion that man\ ot tla^ d\nainics that 
cntiM into counseling adul>s also pla\ a h adiiej; roh* in \v(ukim^ 
with adolesc(‘uts Ihit there ao* important dillereutes, too. The 
adolescent, l)\ \iitue of l)em'[r vduh^ and \ oration. dly mexperi- 
ciieed and t^oiie^ thiou^h the t laiisitional st.i^r's in lelatirrii to his 
tamiK and societ\ as a whole, [)iesents piohlems that (listin‘:^uish 
liim liom the lull\ matme .rdiilt ( 7S - Itall f HJ 1 ) holds that 
aiiionvi; the majoi < hai a( teiist u s of niatuiit\ ar(* s(‘H-s(‘curit\’ 
.111(1 .1 e.ipac it\ to ent( i into .md sustain a lose relationship. Manv 
adol* scents, puciseK iMi.uiso of thru .e^e. m.i\ experienci' con- 
sidt'iahle di!Ii(ui;\ in hi ( ami.-^ ( n',^.i^« d pc i sonalK m such a 
pioccss .Such \oun^ pi oplc m.i\ icipme wh.it she* calls .i “con- 
stinctise depeiidc in \ i elat lonslnp' • Ihl, p. l2o >. whicli ma\’ en- 
ahle tin m to wc .ith» ‘ some ol the dillic nil stages ol the counseling 
[)io(ess lh(‘ (ouuMhiig too, h\ in ( i ssit\ lia> to he* \ iew'cd in a 
new light, not onl\ hi c aiise ol the unnpn* c h.u .ic tei istics of ado- 
li s( eiK e, hut hi c .lUse the ( oiium Ioi-i hent h I.itionship that is now 
I st.ihhsln d lakes place hetwicn an .ulnlt woik(‘r and an ado- 
lescent (. hent 


ADOI.l S( i:\ I OIM ]\1IS\I 

At this point it m.i\ lie iii oidei te ex.imir.a souk- aspe cts ol 
adolescent pc'isouahtx that make it hoth similai to. and dillerent 
Irom, .idult pmsonahtN. As a h.isic piemise it is held that an ado- 
lesc'ent is .i pc isou m his own light lie has nc'eds, dn\es, and 
coiilln ts lie (.III he h.tpp or disappointed, he i.ui will, and 1 k‘ 
(an h('come fiusti.ited wlun his iliiNcs au' thw.iried. Mutuallx 
ant.igonistie impulses .iiist‘ wathin him, c e.^cndiM ing indec ■ em, 
anxietx, or giult It is eiitucK piohahle that oca uist' iT his limited 
c\[)erience as .i ( onscious hum.m heing lu' fiads mou' poignantly 
^d)()ut himself md the (Weuts that sunound him. Becau.se of his 
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ago ho has not tloN t'lopocl an adocjiialt* sons(‘ ol |)( rs|)(‘oti\ (* 

( iiahU' him to chstinmiish loadiK holwotai osst iitials and tiivia. As 

' » 

a \oimg poison ho doi’s not [)ossoss snllioiont soli -oonfiilonct* to 
*'inoot tho adult world on 4in o(|nal looting, noi is lu‘ \ (‘i\ ccit.nn 
as to what is o\[)ootod of him. Ills Ido is a oontimions pioocss oj 
adjnstnu'nt to •thi‘ amoiphons and lu cjuontK ihioatoning ( n- 
\ iionmtMit 

rho a\oiagc- adoK\soi‘nt who (‘onios loi \ oi'ation.il giiidaiuc 
ma\ . tho adult, oxpoiionoo discomkiit ahonl his lnhin\ slmw 
somo an\i(d\ U'gardmg his \oLational g<«als. and UAcal a ton 
sidoiahlo mirnhiM' ol mivrd h oliiigs ahoiit the onlooinc oi 
t‘thie ational pLins. Ho ma\ aK») ha\t‘ nohh' !< ais ahont tlic cuiin- 
stding t*\poiu‘noo and what it ina\ do t<» Inm. I nhkt' ihr adnll 
howtwor, he ma\ ho too nnmatmo t inotionalK to ap[>iaisc (In- m( 
nation oi to take upon liimsolt tin* i t‘s|)onsihiht \ loi plaiinm 
or, for tliat inaltoi, ho ma\ ht* insiiliii n nt 1\ md» pt ndont ot hu 
paionts to nndoitakc vi t(»iiiNr ol aition soK h on tin* sticngth "! 
his own otmvKtions. .\ stiuK c«»piintlol h\ Kvthn iJll' Im 
('\ iini'Ic, iiwoals that nd)d ol tlir slnd«nts uinhi in\ t st lu 
M'gaidrd then parents as chnl Noiatn'iial unidaiiee ('oniist 1( . 
d'his same stn(l\ aho noU d that tho m.t)oi)t\ ol pan nts i stiinat •! 
incorit'ctK then thildons ahihties .md inti rest.s Most .nle 
les(^'(*nts tio not lia\( the lioeilom o} at tion MijoNtd l»\ .idiiH' 
anti till n oi t up itional t!« t ui^ns anti pn li ‘ < s an lik( K to ' < 

( ( <loi ed ! I i! Ol I h ! e t ! |< k II M 1 ol thn I h : ! e I h 1 1 ! ^ o ) i ! i n k t« i !sl ' 

of \oiing and \ocationaIK nie\])i iii m » d p« istnis Iml aho h\ ('. 
at t it I :d( s a mi a -'pi i at lon pji v »!■ 0 ;’i fii( n fa.iii!'. iini’ I:, 

sti:d\ tondiii t< d \'^ith pit s( !i >nl < 'dido n \( kt Mean and 'sohi ! 

speak ol \oiing chiltlltli not as st-jiai.it. liidi\ iiinah hut latl.i. 

as liiiJLtion.il paits ol the lamiK gMinj) in'ne specilu alK . as aii 
expression t)l the soc io-ps\ t hoi* agn al ( t »n llgu i at ion (jI the laimh' 
unit (2, p 7 11 ' As the child gl oW s oldel . he ho( ' HIK s a pi ogii ' 

sw e|\ imn e distim t mdi\ id n.il m hi s o\\ n M 'dit Ii\ the turn la li.o 

I eat lied adtilesc enee he Ii.m poihahh gi\ eii up some ‘)1 the t\ p'< 
farmlnd t hai at teiist k s and d< \ elop« d a peison.ihlv pttniMil' 
his t)\Mi Ihit iiis emancipation ;s iithir ctmiplelo Ills v oc atimi-il 
aspn ations, his attitudes ttiwaid woik and the \ arions wa\s el 
earning a livt'liliood are still hkcK tt> he inllnent'ed h\ tho think 
mg t)f his iiniiK (h.ite famiK. d ins is not tt) impK that oet 
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tioiKillx' 1 ) 01111(1 to follow ill liis l;illi(*rs footsteps. ^CJoin^ in 

an opposite diieelion from tli.it J.iki ii 1)\ his hrotlurs awd sisters 
may Ix' e(jiially suLl^eslive of thi* pail tlic iamilv unit plays in 
his vocational choice. 

I'^roni the standpoint of th(‘ pi<‘sent dis( iissioii, oik* of the sit;- 
iiificaiit aspects of adoh'sceiit de\ elopuKail is k\\v lipimdlessly 
optimistic* outlook on hf(*. I'Ik* avci.e^c adol( scmt h(*lie\f*s tliat 
soiiu*hov\\ somewheri*, his dMams will tome Ina*. lit* usnallv 
d()(*s not stop to e\amm(**the prol>al)ilit\ of liis wishes heeoniinL; 
rcalits'. Il(‘ IS too pp‘f)C( iipird with Iimd'j; in the pit sent. 7’he 
past IS sonK'thni!^ Ik* wishes to le.i\e lx hind him as tpiiekK as he 
( an in his t*lfiMls to lx eome a fnll-il< d^t d adult. 'J he liilnn* is an 
enigma, both alhn nr^ and I I i'j.ht( nnej. hot lit* is (piite c‘orifidc.*nt 
(hat he will he able to li.mdle it win n the time comes. 

hi'ilnips (he \^l*^h and itahlv .lo* not too tltaiK ddlei (*ntiat(*d 
m the mind of the \omiu peiseii I he Aladdin lamp of childhood 
has not tpiile eone tmt \el .md almo^l an\ tiling ma\ happen if 
one oiiK haid iioie^h W'ittles toi instance, ft'els that 

III our midei staiidiir^ ol it aht\ lit s tht^ c hief dillt'umc'i* between 
( hildhood and matniil\ '272i. \'o( atinnal connselois ha\e (‘ii- 
t oimtered lime anti a'.Ciin \ t i\ mt dio( if Ixa s w ho aspiu* to be- 
( niiK* state^im n and s( inlets m (he ’iitiire. wlnlt* at pic‘sc*nt 
the\ can bao-K pass t h iix n( ai \ ahiebia. I'liNsualU nnattracti\ (^ 
l:;ii1s. who stem tn lx onl\ t(»o pamlnlK a\c»iie ('if tlu'ir sIkiiI- 
( onnii'^s. aspiie to Ix'ttmx aiiship st('\\ aidi'sst s or t(*le\ ision 
stai lets. 

In p.issine it ma\ bt* wnilh noting tiiai (hc'ie dot not st't in tt) 
be imic'h a‘j;ietment anK)n'_:, (he m\ esti'j;.ttoi s wht') c(')iuluct u- 
seaich 111 \(xalional aspn.itiens anaMi-.^ adolt's't'iits. Stnbbiiis 
( ^oS). lor example, holds that (>1 pt i tt nl of the \oun^ pc'oplt" 
in his stnd\ in.idt' an appiopiiate Ntxalmnal choiet*. M\i*rs ( ISl b 
on the o( hi I hand ie|)oi ts that m W ashinuttin at h'ast 50 per ci*nt 
of the bos s and -55 jit i cent of the ^iiK inteiuh'd to , nt('r collei^c* 
and ‘.tnd\ lor a pioti sion despite tin* l,K't that onl\ 10 pc^r ci^nt 
of the (f)tsd eit\ |)opel.itfon wtie empltwed protc*s.si(^nal 

iapacit\. Ill .1 icitam luul/srluu)! in l^uHalo aSoiit 9(i oor cnit 
of tlu> stiidiMits cxpu sMal nili-nlioiix oi ^oing to colU'ae althougli 
• lie p«‘r('('iila''t' ol Hiill.iloiiians li.n ing attcndi’d colK’go is much 
lower. 
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W’ithjrspi'fl to “glamorous” occupations, thcic clo(\s not seem 
to be uuicli agu'cmcnt either. Kdmiston and Starr (90), for ii^ 
stancl^ found that sevenlli- to twelfth-grade pupils seemed to 
regard ser\ ice to mankind, fitiulom Irom political limitations, 
and effect on health as tlu' most impoitant factors in choosing a 
career. The lenst important W(‘U' adventure and glamour. 'I'Ik sc* 
findings are not wholly suppoited h\' evidence secnit'd througli 
counseling interviews. The explanation for the difierenet* might lx* 
sought in the possibility that answer given on a (|m‘stionnam‘ 
lU'ed not iu'e(\ssaril\ agu’c with attitude''# exjirc'ssed m a coiinsi h 
ing session. The ([lu'stionnairt* is hkelv to i lieit tlu' socially inoir 
acceptable 'coiK'ct ’ rt'plies as against tlie more candid 
expressed during counseling. 

In all probabihtv this nnr-ealistic alK positive* outloeik regaidin.: 
the vocational lulnie* serve's as an iniportaiil adjustme'iit niecli.iii 
isin in the life' of the adolt‘scent. lie m.iv not be* strong e-nongli ,is 
vet to face* re*ahty as it is, and he* has te) pierje-e t hiinse II into ,ni 
autistic tiiture* in orch'r to \v e*atlu*i. the* pie sent, f roin the* ieninM'1- 
ing standpoint suc’h an 'attitiiele* is not e*asv to handle* Nor e .m 
the* vocational courise'lor be* ea-rtain that it is his i esponsibiht v to 
shatte*!' the’ occujrational dre*amw or lei erf the* voimg client l.r\ni 
(164^ notes corre'ctlv that striving to aehieve* a highe-r oeeiipi- 
tiernal status niav <'nge*nde*r c onsidei ablr anvietv .\n optmiC'lK 
outlook rnav se*rve as a ele’fe*nse* against sneh anxie tv What vvooli! 
happe’ii if the* achilese cut c lient were* sndelenlv e ompe*l!e*d to l.iec 
rc*ahtv cannot be de4e*i rnineel with anv de gn-e* o| le itaintv. 

THK WEWWC. Ol* I IMF 

Closcdv relate’d to veruthful erptirnism is the- in(*aning time* rnav 
have in the* life* ot adole*sce*nts. It is e jiie-stionable’ that, psvelio 
logicallv , time* as rne*asiire*cl bv the* cale ndar posse sses the* saiiu' 
meaning to an adolescent as to an adult. 1 e*n ve*ais to an aelo* 
le*sce‘nt prol)ablv doe*s not re-pre-sent the* same* amount of (inie as 
to a iniddl(*-age*d person. If e>ne‘ conside rs that a young adole'see nt 
rnav have* hv(*cl altogcthe*r sernn* ^l^te■e‘n vears, ten ve'.irs repn- 
se iits almost his (*ntire conscious life* span. The* future* is far oil. 
and it should th(*rcfore* iiert be* terer surprising if lie* is not partim- 
larly conccnied with eve nts so distantly removed from his pre*se*ri(. 
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iin adult witli some forty y(‘ars of life* heliind hiyi is not 
lik(*Iy to become’ actually disturj)e‘el e)\e*r what may liappejn to 
liiin at tli(‘ age* of seseaity. It is (Ins miie‘alij(‘ss of tlie futnVe; that 
(|e|)riv(‘s the exa upational foe iis of much me aiiiug iu counseling 
with adolescents. 1 here* is little* e iiiotional iuvolv(*m(‘nl in the 
choice of a c anaT pe*] se*. 

Many young people uoulel ol cejuise* like? to know in which gen- 
eial occupational aieas tin s are* likely to succee‘d, whe the r or not 
they are college mate rial, ftr what special aptitudes they possess. 
W'e ha\e ahe*a(i\ spoke^i of e ui iosit\ -prompteel adolescents who 
c’Oine to the age*uc\ |)iimanly loi |)s\ chometi ic te*sting. It is 
cntnelv possible* that mans .idolesc ents caniifjt use a si ivice that 
olleis assistaiiie* l)(*\on(l occupational inlormation, lactual coun- 
seling, Ol mdi\i(lual ajipiaisal ol oMiipational potentialitie s, d'he 
fact that the cential (heme* oi soeational guidance is the* ftiturc 
latlici th.iii the* jne se iit [)eiha[)s tiansluinis the* entile e\pcri(*nce 
liom something that might ha’> e* sigmllcanee toda\’ to an adven- 
(uie akin e> ntilie eixstal ga/mg I he te (*n-age’ 1)0\ e)r girl 
IS not alwa\s going to diaw a sliaip hue* between the* ps\cho- 
nietiK* tool and a eisstal ball e spe e lalK il he* is unde'r the* im- 
pK'ssion that eithe i niiglil tell hini ‘ what he- shemld do* seiinctiiiie' 
111 the re'Miote hituie 

I’e iliaps on(‘ e)l the- e iiie lal elilleie net s betwee 11 \ocational coun- 
se-h;ig with adults ,iiiel adoh sc* utN lies m the- fact that most adults 
who e-eeiiie* tea e )i e u | cit k ) nal as-'istaiiee* ha\e‘ a cmieiit \()catie)nal 
pioble-m W hen t!ie-\ make* plans (he se aie- e \pe*cte (* to matc’i'iab 
i/e* Within a laiiK de Jmite* anel hire-se e-aole • iiitiiie- (lolesccaits, 
nil the othe r hand mas ha\e* ih) imme-diatc* c-ducationai eii eiccupa- 
tional pieiblem. I he\ aie* eaie nte el teiwaid the* lull u‘. but. unlike 
iiiaiiv adults, the n iutuie ma\ be lue-asuie'el in ele cadc-s mstcMd ot 
months Se)iue* \oung clients talk ghbh ot ten \t-ais piecise’ly bc’- 
(ausc- ten \e*ais m (lie* lutuie* ma\ have so little* actual meaning te) 
a (il(e‘en-\ (‘ar-old. 

A ease* in point is Jack, who duiing (he initial interview' ex- 
pic'ssed .i desiie to be’ceime* a |js\ chiati ist. 

jack is a fif t(‘en-\ c’ar-old sophoinon* in high scliool. His 
fath(*r is an optometiist who woiks lor a dejiartmcait store' iii 
his prolessional capacity. Jac*k has two brothers, twelve and 
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nine. Pjior to coming to the agency. Jack had mentioned his 
interest in psychiatry to his family physician and was told 
that *it would take him appioximately fouiteen yc'ars of 
preparation from the point at which he was at prc‘senl. This 
did not seem to disturb Jack too greath , since 1 k' liked school 
and appeared to be interested in psyclnalry as a profes- 
sion. 

For a moment we lelt the personal attributes in abc‘yance 
l)ut discussed the time factor and its ifnplications. I wondered 
wliether Jack had eycr considered lit'in?; lull) suppoilcd by 
his father until the age of twenty-iiiiu'. Jack had not thought 
of that. We tli<‘n talked about his brothers, (k)uld 1 lis father 
help him financially for so many years and still enable tlu* 
younger children to go to college too? |ack did not know. 
Had fack e\er considered getting marritrl and raising a 
family? How would marriage affect liis plans? Had Jack 
eyer thought of following a car(*er that took l(\ss tinu‘, but 
one W'hich w oidd enable him to earn a li\ ing sooner and be- 
come financiall)’ indepbndent of his famib ? |ack acknow^l- 
edged quite frankly that he had never seen his plans in this 
light. We then talked about tlu' probability ol his Ix'ing 
drafted into the armed forces and tlu' (dlect that •might have 
on his career. Jack had not thought ol that either. Hc' still had 
three years to go before induction. Perhaps Uo cOuld get 
deferred. All Jack kiKwv was that there' were iiianv veais to 
come. Many' unforeseen things would probablv’ hap[)en in 
th(' course' of time. Somehow cvciy thing was going to turn 
. out all right. 

Where Jack and thousands like him can be (‘xpectc'd to draw 
a liiK' b('tvvc'(*ii dreams and readitv' is not easv to decide. Nor can 
the counselor asct'itain tlu' elfcctive'uc'ss ol his st'i vices with a 
young client who has given so little thought to the matter at 
hand. Souk? young pcoph' are undoubtc'dly disturbed oyer their 
educational or vocational dil(*mmas; others, ejuite? genuinely, do 
not have a serious vocational problem. Whereas no blanket state- 
ment can be made regarding the seriousness with which adoles- 
cents regard their occupational future, the compct(‘nt worker 
must be ready to assist the young client with the latter’s vocational 
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pr()l)l(‘ni, whether it can Ik* relieved through psychometric testing 
or interpersonal relationship. At this point the counselor has to 
he particularly attuiuKl to wliat it is that the )oung client wants 
help with. The fact that tlu* adolescent may ask naively for tests* 
need not mean that this is all he wants or can use. On the otlier 
hand, the counsi'lor has to he very careful lest h( *assume that he 
knows what the client needs irresp(*ctiv(‘ of what tin? latter may 
say. 

Time plays another role's'll counseling with adolescents. We have 
seen that as a dimensifin of consciousn(*ss it is IrccpientK' poorly 
pere(*iv(‘d, ('speeialh' if c-ompared witli eitlua' th(‘ past or tin* 
present. However, tlu* tact that the young pe rson is not always 
aware ol its prc‘senc(’ per sc* does not lU'cessariK' militate against 
its effects. Maturation in general and xoeatioiial growth in par- 
ticular take place* ii re'spective* of the* aclolesce*nt's conscious par- 
ticipation in the* proce*ss. We ha\e spoken time and again e)f the 
adult’s e*me)tie)nal unre*adinc*ss to aec‘c*pt or te) fe)lle)W a certain 
idea. It has hr , m irnplied that such unreadiness can he helped 
threiugh inte*nsive ceiunseling and that fn a ce^ursc* of se\e*ral ses- 
siems the* adult can 1)C‘ assisted te) e)\ercome se)me e)l the diffic ultie's 
that hold him hack. Once* seime* e)f the* e*me)tional conflicts arc* 
le'ssc’iicd, the* 'adult clic*nt can [)re)ceed with his vocatienial plans. 
This general principle* is prohahK ec[nall\^ ap])licahle to adoles- 
ec*nts whose failure to utili/e the*ir pote*ntialities is due primarily 
te) e*me)tie)nal facte)rs. 

But the* ade)le'sce*nt, prc'ciseK because he is still ince)mpletel\' 
formed, nuiN^ he* ceinfiontekl with the* phe’nome*non of unreadine*ss 
ne)t as an e'm()tie)nal hloc'k, hut simpK as an aspe'ct ol his w'ly 
ye)uth. Lack of re*aeliness which appeals to be* due te) j)s\ chophysi- 
ological unde*rde*\ e*lopme*nt is ne)t likeK to \ ield te) skillful coun- 
seling. Time* is pe*ihaps the most important single* faeteir which 
controls the e)rde*rlv dcve*le)pment of a maturing organism. The 
counselor is in no position to bring aheiut in a few' heiurs c hanges 
which ordinarily re*ejuire .se*\e*ral years, llamrin and Paulson make 
this point w'he‘n thev state, "The youth's final educational cheiice* 
results fre)m his thinking o\er a period e)l mans \ears rather than 
from his making an immediate* decision at a time ol crisis (119, 
p. 189). This is a tremendously important ohseiA ation, for in a 
sense it provides counseling of adolescents with a definite frame 
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of loferoiice. Whereas we spoke of process as a significant feature 
of counseling with adults, process evidently does not play the 
same role in working with young people. It should he recalled 
that process was perceived as a growth phenomenon which rt‘- 
cei\'('d its stimulation from the client’s desire to (dh'ct a vocational 
change and tlv' counselor’s efforts to help the client to free him- 
self from inner inhibiting influences and thus mobilize and chan- 
neli/e his energies towaid an objectivi^ of his own choosing. It 
was furlluMinore pointed oiit that the fc'clings and e\ents that 
prec('ded the adiilt client’s \isit to the ag(‘nc\ could not lx* con- 
sidered as a part of such a process, since the (‘ouns(*lor could have 
no part in it. The question now aiises, How' much of this hy- 
pothesis is applicable to counseling with adoh sciaits? 'Fhe impli- 
cations behind the statement of Hamrin and Paulson appear to 
be that adolescents, because of their psychological irninatnrity, 
will tend to follow^ a course* of almost spontaneous dc\clopment. 
Whatever ina\ take place between the young client and the coun- 
selor in terms of process cannot »significantl\' modify the* phvsi- 
ologically determined ilite of ontogenic growth or unfolding. 
Ginzberg ct al. express a similar viewv wh(*n they state, “Onr basic 
assumption was that an individual never rexiclu's the* ultimate' 
decision at a single moment in time*, but through series of de- 
cisions ewer a period of many years; the cunmlati\ e* impact is the 
determining factor” (107, p. 27). This \’iew' poses some very 
fundamental questions as to the role of the vocational counst'lor 
and the extent of his contribution to the occ upational d(*veloj)nic‘nt 
of the adolescent client. Does the cc:)un.<c*lor jdav a trulv significant 
part in assisting the adolescent with his occupational dilemma, or 
is he mc*rely one of the numerous “cumulative” factois that will 
ultimately enable the young client to select a trade or a profes- 
sion? 

Time, therefore, plays a dual role in the counseding of adoles- 
cents. It is vague and usually autistic when spokc*n of as the 
future; it is barc*ly percc*ptible, but nevc’rthelc'ss extrc*inelv vital, 
when viewed as an aspect of growth. I'hci counselor’s contribu- 
tions are of necessity limited, for he canne^t endow with the 
poignant mc'aniiig of the present that which is in the distant 
future, nor can he accelerate vc*ry markedly the naturally slow 
maturation process. 
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LIMITED EXPKHIL\( !•: WilH HEALITY 

I he young persons limited experience (jf llie world about him 
is anotli(*r factor that should be takcui intfj consideration in tlu‘* 
counselling ol young people?. IssscajtialK' th(‘ adolescent tends tej 
live in the* prevseiit with little r(*gard lor the* I uture*» 1'he^overiiing 
forces, te) a large? e‘xteut, aie* ple‘asure and pain; the? fe)rmer is 
te) be se)ught, the latte-r avoided whe‘never pe>ssible‘. The adolesce*nt 
has ne)t le‘ain(‘d ye*t that the'ie* is se^me* pain in e veav ple\isure and 
some* ple‘asure in e*vei\»pain. Nen* has he leaiired the* simple fact 
that some discomioit in the pre se^nt luav lore stall hardships in the 
future. Although he has le‘arne‘el, e)\e*itly at least, to control his 
relative‘ly unbi idled e'luotionalitv, a great deal ol maturation is 
still in store* fe)r him il he is te) attain the* le*vel e)f a real adult. 
It is entirelv pre)bable* that much e)l his primitive* thinking steams 
fre)m his limite'd expel ie*nce* e)f himscll anel the* \ve)rld about him. 
In some* wax s, like a veiling inlant, he still has to e*\perime'nt with 
re'ality in e)rele*r to be* able* te) eUstiuguish be‘tvve*e n what he desires 
she)uld be* anei vvliat is. 'Hie* infant e\ple)!'e's the* phv sical world bv 
re'ae hing out and plaeing e)bje*cts in his memth. I'he* veiling peison 
e*\ple)ie*s the* intiicate* universe* e)f human interrelationships bv’ 
continuouslv te*sting liis eivvn strength and that of eithers. 

!n the eieeupational vveirlel, the adeilesceut has a tre*inendous 
aiue)unt te) le'arn. lie ma\ be suire)umle*d bv industiial plants, 
warehouse's, and steire’s, but he* kneivvs practieallv nothing about 
what goe's on inside tlu'se e'stablishme*nis. A sui prising number ol 
veiling pe*e)ple* eanneit eve*lh de*seiibe what the*ir own fatheis are 
deling tei earn a living. A still laige*r proportion de) ne>’ know what 
the earnings of their lathers are*. The* iinportanee of work anel 
mone*v is taken for granteel, but the aeloleseent rarelv lias an inti- 
mate* unde rstaneling eif tlie* value* e)f i*ithe*r. 

Occupational planning te) .senne veiling pe'Ople is nei more mean- 
ingful than the Pv thagore'an theorem. Inte'lle’etuallv tlu'V have* 
accepteel the ge neral pre*inise that it is aelv isable to plan and te) 
prepare e)nese*lf for a woVthvvliile occupation. Ilovveve*r, be*cause 
of their meage'r fund of factual infeirmation anel their emotional 
unreadiness, such an unelertaking does not involve them to a 
great extent. 

Di.scu.ssion.s of various eieeupatieins, trips te) industrial plants. 
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and similar activities may be of some value in piovidiiig occupa- 
tional infi)imation and provoking some thought along vocational 
lines. Ilwnv much value such projects actually have in helping the 
individual adolescent clarify his own occupational thinking is not 
known definitelv. \Vc‘ have already talked about the tendency to 
abstract from an^ situation only that kind of information which is 
ineaningfiif. An adolescent visiting a steed plant, lor example, is 
likely to come out with the impressions about the industry which 
he had entertained prior to his visit, d'lks is not to deny the fact 
tliat in some instances learning and aeejuisifcon ol new knowledge 
and attitudes do take plac(\ However, such a change is going to 
be contingent upon the individuals pmsonal maturity, his need 
to learn about new’ occupations, and liis ability to translate the 
objective evidence into p(‘rsonally meaninglul mateiial. 

Although most adoh'sccaits retjuiia* a gieat ch al ol iufoimation 
about the world ol woik belore tlu*v cau plan r(‘alisticall\', such 
information will not be pai ticularlv helplul it (‘oii\ ('\ (‘d on a 
purelv intelh'ctual level (210). An over-all ps\ chological ri’adiness 
is essential. Although iiiaifv coimselois ma\ l(*el that lac lual ni- 
loi Illation is the clay out ol which the \ouiig eli(‘ut will mold liis 
x'ocational future, manv \oung people do not shaie this \i(‘W’. In 
a characteristically adolescent manner the\ ma\ te nd to disregaid 
that which is dc'cmed so vital bv tlu‘ couusi lor, onl\ to become 
absorbed by inconse(|uential trivia. 

Adult criteria cannot be applied to basically immature young 
people. In order to do elF(’cti\(' counseling, the vahit* and mean- 
ing of adolescent expciiences must be gaMge d from the standpoint 
of the adolescemt, not Irom that ol tlu^ counse'lor. The counselor 
has to accept (he adolc*sci*nt client lor what he is and tr\ to bc' of 
help to him on the level understandabh* to a young person. Coun- 
selors who insist on viewing the vocational piobhau liom their 
own, rather than the client’s, point of view cannot be very helpful 
to either the adult or the adolescent client. 

This raises the important concept which sometimes is referred 
to as the phenomcaiological approach to behavior (71). In essenc(‘ 
it postulates that, to be helpful to the client, the' counselor must 
attempt to see the world in terms of meanings that exist for the 
client. Whatever the client dc^es or says has to be imdc^rstood Irom 
the client’s standpoint and evaluatc^d in tc rms of what such actions 
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or statements may mean to him. At times the very concept of self 
becomes comprc^hensihle only Jf consicU*r(‘.d in its plwnomeno- 
logic al significance. Segel makes tliis point clear when -he says, 
"'riu' phniojuenal self as iis(‘(l here must not l)e confused with the 
pliysical self. It includes not only the physical s(*lf but all the 
meanings which the individual has attached to the word ‘1— the 
ideas he has of himself, th(^ things he belie^ves he stands for, the 
kind of a person he thinks he is” (222, p. 18). 

As a t(‘ntative hypothesis it may be postulated that “growing 
np,” or the maturatioh proc(\ss, is ess(*ntially a nioveiiKuit in tlie 
direction of reconciling the phenomenological (or phenomenal j 
self with obje ctive reality. What \\c actually are and what we think 
we aie (i.e., how w(* perceive ourselves) may b(^ conceived as a 
ratio th(' limits of which are 1 (lim a/ci' --- 1). The very young 
child s idea of lujiisclf is f ic(|ii(‘ntl\ coinplc'te lv at variance with 
what he actually is, i.e., a little bov or a little girl. As the child 
grows older, the n'ality principle begins to play an increasingly 
important role in his life. The adolescent is no longer the omnip- 
otent magician of his (Mrlier years, thdugli hi‘ still seems to him- 
self (juite capable*, if not in the present, then certainly in the 
future*. It rna\’ take nianv aelelitie)nal \ears before the individual 
be'gins to se*e himse*lf as he* is se'en by e)the*rs. Actually, he will 
never reach tin's point but will nie*re*lv “approach it as a limit,” to 
e\\press it rtialheniatie allv. 

Reality anel its inlluence* on the vocational growth of the ado- 
lescent ina\ also lx- elet(*rniineel te) a large* (*.\te*nt b\’ the economic 
force’s characteristic of his gri)up. A lew remarks about the signifi- 
cance* of the se)cie)economic status e)t the ade)lescent in . elation te) his 
e)ceMipational planning ma\ be in place. The* impe)rtance of this 
subje’ct is fieejuentlv mimmi/ed in counseling with high sedie^ol 
students. It is assume’el that in a democraev opportunities fe)i ad- 
vance’inent anel pe*rsonal development are* e’epial to all. In prac- 
tice, he)wever, the counselor mav disce)ver that the .se^cioeconoinic 
backgrounel of the indi\ielnal anel his immeeliate familv freejiiently 
determine's his eehie ational ^mel \eK'atie)nal choice. Most children 
e)f the low’er-ince)me gre^ups tenel te> reveal eliflerent vocatiemal 
aspiratie)ns fre)m the)se* raisenl in economically and culturally 
superior environments. 

Special pre)blems may arise when the young client wishes to 
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abandon the general vocational pattern set by his family and at- 
tempts to selc'ct an occupation that lies outside the experience of 
his sock^economic group. Siicli a move may be entirely unrealistic 
•in terms of the support his family can give him in pursuing his 
objecti\es. If the young pc'ison persists, he may precipitate a 
serious conflict il)e tween himself and his parents. Parents who hold 
one or more academic degrees ('ach and are in th(‘ professional 
fi('ld are liki'lv to sorelv' disappointc'd if tlu‘ir son cliooses a 
trade or decides to become a labon^r. Similarly, parents with 
a minimal educational background ma\ Ifown upon a son’s higli 
professional aspirations. Realistic vocational assistance demands 
that the counselor recogni/(‘ the parental altitudes and the exU'nt 
of approval .md support the elders may give in helping tluar 
child with liis (xlucational plan. 

It is a truism that many voung people think of their vocational 
future with a comparative disrt'gard tor reality. I'heir s(‘leclion of 
a care('r is often guided b\ wishful tlhnking unsupported by the 
opportunities that would make th('<.'hoic(' n'al. Tlu' wishful nature 
of tlK'ir \ocational aspirafions may be revealed by tin* s(‘lecti()n of 
occupations for whicli there is litth? demand, occupations that in 
practice are rc'stricted to the seh'ct few, or occupations tor which 
the young people are personally une(|uipped. k'ailure to take 
into consid('ration the members of his famil\ and their socioeco- 
nomic status in general mav lead to serious friction 'm the voca- 
tional area or rimder the plans themselves utterlv worthless. 1 h(' 
case of \'eronica illustrates the adolescent’s lack of la^alism as re- 
lated to status in society. 

Veronica is a fourteen-year-old girl of approximately aver- 
age geiKTal ability (TQ 103). She has two sistcas and one 
brother older than she. llvr father, formerly a tiackwalker, 
has been dead for several years. Her mother and her 
brother (the oldest child in the family) are employed in in- 
dustry on a semiskilled level. The two old(T sist('rs are in 
high school. The family is continuously in difficult financial 
straits. Veronicas brother left high .school wlum still in his 
second year. 

At present Veronica is a freshman in a high school that 
is attended chiefly by children of middle-class families. Many 
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of the parents are businessmen or are employed in a mana- 
gerial or professional eapaeily. Cooing to college is pra^-tically 
taken for grantcnl by most students in this school. Quite; 
naturally, VcMonica, too, is planning to go to college. She 
wants to b(*come a high school tc‘achcr or an airship stew- 
ardess. 

As we talked about the fc'asibility o( Veronica’s educational 
plans, sh(‘ reveah'd complc'tc* ignoranc*e as to what going to 
college* would inc'aii, h»w much it would cost, c‘tc. ( h'or ex- 
ample*, Ve*ronica ihe^ight that it took two )a*ars to graduate 
from ce)lle*ge* and that it cost about $200 a year.) None* of 
Ve*ronica’s re*lati\es ever gr.idnated liom high school. \'eron- 
ica’s sistc*rs aie* takiiig a ‘‘busine*ss se epu nce ’ eoursc and c‘X- 
pect to find work mime‘diate*ly after graduation. Wronica 
has ne‘ve-r eliscnssc'd he*r plans w'ith h(‘r moth(*r concre*teK'. 
\\’he*n she* elid broach the* subject e)n a lew' occasions, her 
mothe r ridieoile el it geiith and c*\ide*ntl\ did not take* Veron- 
ic'a soiioiisK. l)(‘spite h(*r nu)ther's attitude and the* practical 
impiobcibiii' N , at the meome nt, at least, \a*ronica is con- 
\iii((‘(l that she will go to ce)lle*ge* 

It is fairly obvious that in cemnse*liiig with X’eromca the 
worke-r could not take* it upon hmise‘li to cle'cide whether 
Wronica should continue* with her se'e‘mingl\ unrealistic 
ela\ clre*an^.s. On the othe*r hand, W'ronie a he‘rsclf w as too 
\oung to kne)W’ what realitx might ha\e in store* tor he r and 
he)w to cope with it. It was impe*iali\e to solicit W-ionica's 
mothe*r’s help te) enable' \’e*re)me a to ])lan me)re* re*alisticall\ . 

It was sugge*ste*d te) N'cionica that a thre'e'-way ' onlere'iice 
might he’lp her with the* eelucalieuial ehle'inma. During tlie 
folle)w mg \isit \’e*ronica le^ld the* wi)ike*r thai her motlier 
could not alle)rd te) lose a da\’s pav m e)ide*r te) come te) tlie 
age*ncv. She was te)e) tired to ee)me aite*r we)rk. Since* Ve*ronica 
appe'aie'd te) be* \e i\ much uiule'i the* in(lue*nce* e)f lie*r *‘cie)wd, 
all e)l whe)m planne'd to ge) te) e‘e)llege, little* pre)gress was 
made* in hc‘lping \e*ibnica te) appraise* the* situation more* 
re'ahslicalK'. It was indicated to Wionica that she should 
lc*e*l fle e to return wiie*n she reaches her junior e)r senie)r \e*ar. 


This is a rather pathetic case of a young girl of average ability 
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and decidedly below average social, economic, and cultural 
backgrouiicl who found herself accidentally surrounded by chil- 
dren moft of whom were of superior ability and enjoyed many 
benefits unknown to her. Vocational guidance, college education, 
and a profession apparently meant little to Veronica’s motlun* and 
the rest of the fi\mily. These concepts were alien to Vc'ronica’s 
milieu and were probably looked upon with understandable 
mistrust, if not oiitriglit hostility. Considering VT'ronica’s ado- 
lescent immaturity, it is doubtful that the counsellor could have 
made significant gams without a re^al uiule*fstanding on the part 
of Veronica’s mother, and yet such acceptance' was not forth- 
coming. 

Veronica’s case was presented as an illustration of the kind of 
problem a counselor may encounter in ct)nn('clion with the ejues- 
tion of social background. In order te) help tlie adolescent client 
plan realistically, it is usually necessar\ te) eonside'r not only the 
individual’s aitiil)utes but also the values and aspirations preva- 
lent in his particular group. 

CHANGEABILITY 

Another attribute of adolescence which is of importance in vo- 
cational counseling is the fact that the average' adole'sceiit is 
likely to change his educational and vocational plans several 
times in the course of a few years, until he linally de'eides on what 
he would like to do. The greater the opportunity ior occupational 
selection, the more often will he change his mind, othi'i tilings 
being equal. This charactc'ristic, too, seems to b(' culturally ratlu'r 
than biologically determined. When tlu' vocational oppoi tunities 
are limited, as they have been in the past or among certain strata 
today, the adolescent is likelv to follow the vocational pattern 
set for him bv his father and his immediaU' associates. Thus, by and 
large, farmc'is’ children become fanners, just as tlu* offspring of 
professional workers usually enter a piofessional field. IIovvev(‘i, 
when the occupational choice is almost uhlimiled, the adolescent 
is likely to choose different goals as his intere sts and knowledge 
of the world about him mature. Interest pattc'rns vary from decade 
to decade and from group to group. Young pe'oplc, who seldom 
examine critically the basis for their individual occupational 
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preference, are likely to follow the trends of tl)eir own socioeco- 
nomic “crowd.” This may account for tlu* popularity >of certain 
occupations at various pcuiocls. Individual expcriencos in th(‘ 
occupational area, hooks about a “glamorous” field, or a inotiOn 
picture that glorific's a special kind of work are sometimes suffi- 
ciently powerful in their influence to sway tin* impressionald^ 
adolescent from one vocational ohjec’tive to another (150). 

In discussing a theory (T occupational choice Cin/herg notes 
that oceupalional decisif)n making can he classified according to 
three periods: choices (before 11); tentative choices (he- 

tvvecMi 11 and 17); and n^alistic choices ( hetwcaai 17 and \oung 
adulthood) wIumi a p(‘isoii finally determiiu's his choice” (108, 
p. 402). These stages can l)e further distinguished in terms of 
basic factors which play a dominant role in determining the 
choic(‘. Thus interest is of primary importance under eleven, 
baler on tiu* adoh^scent tak(‘S into consideration his capacities 
and values. The r(‘alislic stage* b(*gins with exploration and is fol- 
low(‘d b\ crystallization and ^.jiecification stages. (Tinzberg further- 
more nob s liiat at times “the pattern i?; defective* when, for exam- 
ple*, a 17-\’e*ai-e)ld de'uls with his choice solely in terms of his interest 
without reference* to his capacities or his values, as would the 
tvpical 1 1 war old” ( 108, p. 405). 

41 le te*neJe‘ncy to se*lect an occupation chiefly on the basis of 
inte’icst is^se)me*times palhe*ticall\' re*vealed at the cemclusion of 
“carce*r da\s,” held b\ some* high schools as a part e)f their voca- 
tional program. Young students who have liste*ned to eloejuent 
speakers e)n tlic'se* occasi(*)ns often emerge with a ft cling that they 
hav^e discovered the*ir occupatiemal ambition in ‘ife. The fact 
that personally tlu*y mav be completely uneepiipped te) e*nter the 
particular are*a does ne)t alwavs c*nter their minds. Nor does it 
occur to them tliat had the*v wandered inte:) another roemi, where 
a diflerent field was discussed, thev would conceivably have 
come out with an entirc*ly diflerent choici*. 

We have seen that objective evidence, especially if it happens 
to be in opposition to one .s fundanu'ntal needs, is usually disre- 
garded by the client. The fact that a speaker mav' have stressed 
the high standards and rigorous training recpiired by a certain 
profession does not ncccxssarily deter the high school student frcmi 
pursuing unrealistic educational goals. Frook’s study (101) il- 
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liistrates this point quite well when he notes that, out of 81 high 
school seniois planning to enter college, only 54 students ranked 
in the .5^)th percentile or higher on the Ilennion-Nelson test. As 
rtiany as 12 students fell in the 25th percentile or below. The fact 
that some of th(\se seniors were probably aware of tluar inteh 
leetual hmitaticvis apparently did not affect their (‘ducational 
plans seriously. 

Only recentb’ two young men eame to see nu' about th<*ir occu- 
pational plans. While still active with the agencN they attendc'd 
the earec'r day held by their high school.* both eontimu'd witli 
their yoeational guidance program aftcT that t'vc'nt. A few fac'ts 
about each case may serye to illustratt' how some adoU'seents 
seem to decide their soeational future. 

Phil is a short, chubby adoh'SC'ent witli uaw, dark hair 
and thick eye'glasst's. His spev'ch is somewhat nasal and not 
always clear. W'hen he saw me originalh, h(' thought he 
would like* to |oin his father in a I'i'tail ek^thing busiiu'ss after 
his graduation from college. Ih' was planning to major in 
business administration. Phil’s ayerage' in school is 81; I(^) 
107, reading letarded by about oik* \car. Ilis nuMsuK'd m- 
ten'sts lie* in the pen suasive^ and chn ical areas. 

After the care'er day, Phil said that Ik* was neiw' ’nt(*r(‘st('d 
in tel(*visi(ni and ladio announcing. The speaker at school had 
told the* stud(*nts that the field of teles ision w as evpanding, 
the salari(*s wc're good, and the right pc'rson enteiing it would 
probably do woll. Apparently without too miu’h lK‘sitalion 
Pliil (lc'cid(*d that this work was tor him When asked how Ik* 
liap])ened to select this particular topic among tlu* diflert'iit 
subjects discuss(*d that day, he said simpK^ [hat Ik* “wc’nt 
along with a friend.” 

L(*onard was the other client who seem(‘d to succumb to the 
impact of oratory. 

* 

Leonard came into the ag(*ncy tcndiscuss tin* (|U(‘s(i()n of his 
bec oming an attorney. At the b(*ginning of our contact he told 
me that he had entcTtained that id(*.i lor a f(*w' scars. Leon- 
ard’s scholastic ayerage is in the high SO’s; 1(^ 1 jfi; reading 
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score on a high average lev(‘l; measured interests quite pro- 
nounced in tluj persuasive, soeial service, and literarV, areas. 

After having attendc'd a eauHT-day S(*ssion Leona^id ex- 
prc^ssed an interest in l)(^eoining a draftsman. He, to(;, was 
impressed l)y thi? glorious opportunities in tliat field. When 
I wonderc'd how he happened to att(*nd a sc ssir^n on drafting 
rather than law, h(‘ explained that the room in which’ law was 
diseuss(‘d was filled and, since* he liad arrived a few minutes 
late*, the*re* was no vaea^^t sc'at left. There were plenty of seats 
in the* othe*r room, however; so he sal thronjjh the session on 
elraflmg. 

Whetlu*!' or not the two (‘xamples eiteel above are t\pieal of 
aelolcsee-nt x'oc .itional tliinking in gene*ral cannot be determined at 
the iiionK'iit, although slndie‘s that might provide* an answ^e-r coulel 
pie)bal)l\ be* set uj) withe)nt toe) miieh dilficulty. IIow' strong and 
lasting the* vocational mte*re*sts of ve)nng pe'ople arc is anothei 
subje c t that re e[m'ie's lmthe*r inv (‘stigation. The* consensus seems 
to be that f<.. gJoups e)l adoU'seints ova*r-all interest pat- 

te'rns do ne)t change* gieallv ove*i a relative'lv short course of time*^ 

( 112 ). 

Dailv obse*i V ations sngge*st that se)me‘ children develop certain 
oeeupational patterns ol iiite iest at an e.olv age and retain these* 
geiu’i.d pie:*e*ieiiee.s thiough aelole*sce*nee* into adnlthooeh Others, 
lor w’h«itevei re'ason, iie vei se e'in to elev e*lop anv marke-el intere'sts 
in anv one* fit*lel but teiiel to vacillate then entire lives. Individual 
iiiatmitv, the home e*nv ii('.mnent. anel an oppoitnnitv to come into 
(ontaet with dilleieiit oe'ciipations au* piobablv me of the* 
factors that eletei mine vocational piilci eiie(*s. Ohanee*. too, plav s 
an impoitant part in shaping the* ultimate onteome T oeenpatienial 
ele*ve'lopnu“nt. In r('liospeet, main adults r»'ah/e that, if it were 
not for ce'itain ae'eidental (*ve*nts that oeeuin'd manv years ago, 
the*ir lives from the* oee upational standpoint might be ejuite differ- 

® Stronti; iii an ('\lensi\e tollcjw up sln(l\- (211) of voe.itional interests 
(lisc'overe’d that, on the wliole, njteiest patt^'ins ine.isn 'd by his inven- 
toiv rc'inain fairlv const. int. 1 he\ do cli.iiiee, however, with tlie ai^e of the 
mdividn.d .nid with the amount ol tune tluit h.is elapsed betwe* the test 
and r(‘test. both the age* at wlne h tlu* pc i son vvas tested and the interval 
helwec'ii the te sts seem to alfeet ecpiallv the pennani‘nee ol interests. 
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ent from what they actually are. In discussing “accidents” as de- 
terminiiv'g factors in occupational selection, Giiizberg ct al. (107) 
note correctly that, although external factors (opportunities, etc.) 
*do play a role in choosing a career, the choice itself is never purely 
“accidental.” Certain deep-seated personality patterns usually 
provide the bt¥:kground that make the “accident” possible. 



CHAPTER 10 Some Principles 

in Counseling with Adolescents 


The discussion in llie pn*ccding chapter was concerned chiefly 
with four aspects of adolescent development which may be of 
particular int(‘resl to the vocational counselor. These were the 
adolescent’s optimism regarding his occupational future; his sub- 
jective perception of time, which frequently attenuates the in- 
tensity of the vocational conflict; his limited experience with occu- 
pations and the working universe in^general; and finally his 
impressionability and chang(‘ability with respect to vocational 
goals. Multiple external circumstances and iiitrapsychic factors 
undoubtedly contribute further to the complexity of the situation, 
thus placing jlhe adolescent among the most difficult groups with 
which cour/seling has been undertaken. The relative paucity 
of information concerning the helping process with young people 
t(‘nds to endow the entire discussion with a hypothetical qiialitv 
which demands further investigation and verification. The fore- 
going four attributes of growing up were selected, eot because 
they are necessarily the most important single aspects of ado- 
lescent d('V(dopment, but because they appear to le prevalent in 
structuring and influencing the vocational guidance process. In 
an occnpalionally focused client-counselor relationship these at- 
tributes tend to appear repeatedly with a vivid intensity. The 
question under consideration is not the total personalitv of the 
\oung client but his capacity to benefit from a vocational coun- 
seling experience and his ability to use himself as well as the 
worker in a constructive and positive manner. Some principles 
on which counseling with adolescents is predicated will be dis- 
cussed in somewhat greater detail. 
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THE ADOLESCENT’S RIGHT TO BE ADOLESCENT 

It has.,sevelal times been stated emphatically that a client can 
be helped vocationally only to the ext('nt that he is able to help 
himself. This does not mean that the client is expected to ad- 
.minister and interpret his own psNcholoi^ical tests or search 
through the volumes in a public libiai*)' to discover the currt'iit 
occupational trends or job opportunities in a pailiciilar area. The 
counselor has respoiisibiliti(\s to the cliont in assisting him with 
a vocational diagnosis or pro\idmg him wiMi factual iulonnation 
on which to base his vocational decision, but w(' h»ive secai that the 
counselor’s lunctions extend considerabK bi xond diagnosis and 
fact finding. It has been stic‘ssed that the' counschn’s chief fimc- 
tion lies in assisting the client with tlu‘ assimilation of lac ts alxjut 
himself and the occupational world around him. It is to b(^ hop(*(l 
that the client can take hold of the piocess dining the lu‘lping 
stages of vocational counseling. How much lu‘ will benefit from 
the vocational experience will depend gre atly on the extcait to 
which he can participate ii*. the counsi'ling relationship and on his 
will to bring about a change. Although the counsellor ('an offer the' 
client an e)ppoitunit\' to work out some of his occupational prob- 
lems, he can ne‘\er work them enit for him. 'Hnis vocational guid- 
ance is ahvays a self-directed process. Hankins stresses this [)oint 
further when she sa\ s, . . it is not e*nough to have' Ik Ip to oiler, 
it is eejually nccessarv that the lu'lping situation lx* one in which 
the* le'cipient can becoine* siifficienllv engaged to make' the' lu'lp 
his ovvTi. This is true of people of all ages; it is doubly tiiu' of ado- 
lescents” ( 120, p. 89). 

Ingle note's ( 140) that in dealing with an adeilescc'iit the vvorke*i 
can offer him a secure relationship with an unde rstanding aehilt. 
With the counselor’s he'lp the' adole'scent has an ojiportunity to 
work out his feelings of ambivalence* toward himse'lf and othe'is. 
This is particularly important when the' \oung clie*nt’s occupa- 
tional plans are at variance with those of his parents. 

It is difficult te) conceive how intensive' vocational lu'lp can be' 
offered to an adolesce'iit without tlie' active participatiem and 
involvement of his parents. Pei haps this ceimnu'ut ne'e'ds furtlu'i* 
epiahfication. Vocational guidance as it exists lodav is not always 
perceived as a helping preicess that de inands the' fullest use of 
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oneself. We have seen that vocational guidance is frequently 
limited to its testing (diagnostic) aspects, to a matching of the 
client’s rneasural)lc attributes with the prevalent ^occupational 
trends, or to suggestions and expert advice. It is on relatively rare 
occasions that iho. client is provided with an opportunity to ex- 
amine his own needs and their subjective meaning and is assisted 
by the counselor to overconuf his emotional blocking in order that 
he may formulate his own plans. Similarly, it is only infrequently 
that the client finds hiinsHf in a situation wlierein he must assume 
the responsibilities foi^his own occupational choice or must de- 
velop su(liei(‘nt sirtaigtli to Ix'eome ind(‘p(‘ndent of the eounsedor. 
Vocational guidanc(* that is predicated on measurement and a 
g(‘U(‘ral e\aluatioi] ol tiie }oung client's fitiKvss for a particular 
trade oi ear(*er probably does not demand that his parents share 
aetiv(*l\ in tlu' vocational process. I'o many in-sehool adolescents 
vocational guidance is but a Hta tmg (‘xperiemce. Thev are too 
>oung to |)lan, and the plans tluanscKi'S look to tlie distant future. 
ll(MU'e vocational counscdiug is deprived of much meaning. Tin* 
adoh'sceiit ^ contact \s ith the vocatioiufl counselor is at tim(\s too 
superficial to (hanand that his parents participate^ in the process, 
dhe case of Maigaret may be us('d as an illustration. 


Margar-^t is a rathca' timid girl of liftcen. She is in her 
S(‘cond \t'ar at Jefferson High School, wliiae she is maintain- 
ing a average'. Her lather is a pharmacist; her mother is 
ratlu'r acti\(' as a volunte(*r in eommimitx affairs. The family 
li\’(‘.s in a good socioec(^nomic neighborhood. Tin." also own 
a cottage' at the beach. 

Margaret cami' in for aptitude testing as a result of a talk 
on vocational guidance she heard in high school. In a gen- 
eral wav Margarc't would like to know wliat she should take 
up in colh'ge and what she is best suited for. At the moment 
NIargaret cannot think of any problems. She likes school and 
participatc'S to a moderatt' I'xtent in extraciirricular activities. 
Tentatively Margaret lias thought of sexial work a possible 
career, although she knows very little about the field. Mar- 
garet is planning (juitt' definitely o: getting married soon 
after her graduation from college. 

The counselor talked with Margaret about her interests. 
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hobbies, and leisure-time activities. Margaret appeared to be 
a thoroughly likable, quite wll-adjusted young lady. From 
the •occupational standpoint she took for granted that she 
would go to college ( all lier friends were planning to do like- 
wise), although she was not certain whether she should major 
in literaturcir or sociology. (Further discussion revealed that 
by “sociology'’ she meant social work. ) When the counselor 
asked Margaret how she thought the agency could assist 
her, Margaret replied that she hoped the tests might help her 
decide what subjects to take in college? The school counselor 
whom she heard address some group in school seems to have 
emphasized the advisability of career planning and the value 
of testing. Margaret did not appear to have any real educa- 
tional or occupational conflicts regarding her future. Mar- 
garet impressed the counselor as being soim'what dependent 
on the judgment of others. When the counselor rai.sed the 
question whether Margaret’s parents had any vocational as- 
pirations or preferences for her, Margaret said that lier 
par('nts “want me to be happy and would not stand in my 
way.” Margaret did not think that there was much point in 
discussing her vocational guidance plans with her mother, 
especially since the latter was quite a busy pcMson. It was 
fairly apparent that, although Margaret was cuvious about 
vocational guidance, and testing in particular, sfte was not 
going to let herself (or her family) become intimately in- 
volved in the vocatignal guidance program. Prior to coming 
to the agency, Margaret had indicated to hor motlier that 
she was about to make an appointment for sonu' “aptitude' 
tests.” Her mother thought that it was “a good idea” hut did 
not regard that event as being of any particular signifi- 
cance. 

Cases such as Margaret’s arc common indeed. The majority of 
high school adolescents (and their parents) do not view the 
vocational guidance experience a^ meaningful events in their 
lives. Quite the contrary, they tend to regard it as an aspect of the 
broader educational process, comparable perhaps with a Geld trip 
to a museum or a library. 

The case of Lenore is in sharp contrast to that of Margaret. 
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Lcnorc K is fifteen and a freshman at Central High School. 
Her average is about 96. She is taking a cominerciakpoursc 
but is unhappy because a buMness preparatory ^^jdiirse, will 
not qualify her for admission to college. She is following the 
pr('sent curriculum strictly at the insistence of her father. 

Lenore\s father is a small poultry b\itcher. I^Ie has three 
other daughters older than Lenon^ none of whoffi is inarried. 
Mr. K is quite concerned lest his daughters become a “bunch 
of old maids. ' Mr. K d4)es not think that girls should go to 
college. That, he feeJs, reduces tlu‘ir ehanebs for marriage. 
He believes that a girl should work as soon as she is of age. 
Kven high school education is siipertiuons and an undesirable 
innovation. Mr. K was born and spent his youth in an ortho- 
(lo.x Jewish community in Poland. He is res(‘ntful because he 
has no male heir to pray for him after his death. 

benor(% h()\v(‘V('r, lias very different \iews regarding the 
place of a woman in society. She furthermore has a definite in- 
terest in learning and is dc*t(;rmin(‘d to go to college, c*ven if 
slie has t^' all. nd evening sc'ssion. Leix)re has not workc'd out 
too clearly for herself what she could do vocationally but 
thinks (hat she would like to become either a chemist or a 
biologist. She has also considered becoming a high school 
science tciif'her. 

Severab tests were administered to Lenore, on which she 
attaiiK'd the following scores. 

KiuUt Pi UecuVil 

..... S3tl pe. 

( ’(jinput.itional ..... OOth per*, entile 

ScicntiHe ..... 95th percentile 

Soeial service ..... 86th percentile 

(3erieal ...... 13th percentile 

(OtluT areas fell iietween 25tli and 75th percentile) 
Heninon-Xelson Fest of Mental Ability . I(^ 132 

Nelson-I^ennv Heading test . , . GE 16 

• 

» 

There can be little question that Lenore possesses manv 
attributes that suggest that going to college is an exci llent 
occupational choice, and yet, because ot parental interference, 
it is unlikely that she will be given an opportunity to utili/.e 
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her potentialities. Tlie final counseling session was accom- 
panied. 'with considerable weeping. Lenore knew what she 
wantud, b'te^t she saw no wav of attaining her objt^etives. 
When worker w^ondered whether Lenorc‘\s parents would 
w’ant to eoihe in for a consultation, Lenoie expressed grave 
doubts. Mrs.fK is apparently a w'(‘ak, docile* woman, very 
much dominated by her husband. She is tpiite sympathetic 
to Lenore’s plans but does not dare to oppose li(*r husband 
openlv. There was no point in her si'f'iiig the c'oimst'lor. Mr. 

K, on the other hand, would probabl\ Ic'fuse (lall\ to have 
anytliing to do with the agency. As a matter of fact, lu* was 
quite annosed w’h(*n he leariu'd of Lenori' s eonlaets with llu* 
counselor. 

Lenore's ease, unlike that of Margari't, C(‘rlainl\ would st‘(*m 
to require tidiest parental participation, and \et such pailic'i- 
pation could not b(* obtained Ix'canse ot Mr. K’s lefusal to 
see the counselor. A letter was writtiai to Mr. K, apprising 
him, in general terms, of Lenore’s roeational potmilialitii's, and 
olfering liiiii an (q;)porti1nitv to discuss souk* of thi* problmns 
personally. Mr. K did not respond, and tin* famil\ has not been 
heard from since. 

Numerous other illustrations showing the ne(‘d ytor pan nlal 
participation could be cited. Some paients recogni/,e tluar role 
in N'ocational guidance readilv (‘iioiigh and woik with the* coun- 
selor 'and their child toward the nvsolution of \oc.itional con- 
flicts. Other pari'iits theins(‘l\es m*<‘d Help in orde r to assist the* 
adolc'scent with his occupational or (‘ducational problems. In 
working with adolescents the counsidor ina\’ have to d(‘al with 
the young person and his parents, or sometiini*s he is c'ompc’lhd to 
work with the child alone. In the latter instance the couns(*lor 
must reprc'scnt realitv and help the elit nt clarifv his rational and 
irrational impuls(‘s, esp(’ciallv as thev may relate* to his educa- 
tional or occupational plans. Ingle furthermore feels that “one 
of the greatest services caseworker.'^ can offer the adol(*scent is 
an adult’s secure belief that the adole.scent can do things for 
himself, that he can make his owai decisions, that he is a potcaitial 
adult” (140, p. 350). 

The vocational C'oiinselor may experience some difficulty in 
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attempting to reconcile tlie seemingly contradictory views which, 
on the one luind, advocate a “constniclive dependery:^'^ relation- 
ship" (p. 243) and, on the other, appear to dernan^f^'onjviderable 
maturity and s(‘lf-directiveness from the adolescent. This paradox 
may be understood if one rec^xamines the dynamics of self-deter- 
mination and the problems of maturing and growing up. We dis-^ 
cussed at the beginning of Part Four the difficnl^fes tbat accom- 
pany adolescence in g(*neral and the problems that may arise out 
of the counseling relationship. Hankins recognizes the dilemma 
when she says, ‘‘Adol(#iCerits n(‘ed support, to'o, and the probl(‘m 
is how it can l)(‘ provid(*d and yet have; the young person free to 
be as rt*sponsibl(^ lor the ( oming as lie is possibly capal)le of being" 
(120, p. fX)). 

(>ertain factors and principles inhertmt in vocational counseling 
apply to most ag(* groups. Among these are the existence of a 
conliict, th(‘ wish to do something about it, and the right to self- 
(l(‘t(‘rniination. N(H*dli‘ss to sa\, these arc* not fix(*d all-or-none 
entilic‘s that are e(|uallv expr^‘ssed bv (‘acli age group and e\’ery 
mdi\idual. 'il.i voimger the* client is, tl»^* less likely he is to articu- 
Kitc' the n.iture of his difficultw The fact that the client cannot 
foiinulatc* clearly and concis(‘l\ the rc^ason for his coming to the 
agc'iK X or the* kind of help he* wants does not mean that he doc's 
not nec'd hel^) or cannot use* it. One of the objectiyes of the intake 
int(*r\'iew i^ to assist tlu‘ (‘lient to yerbalizc* his problem, to help 
him expresss his desiie (or help (which is often so difficult to do), 
and, finally, to aid him in deciding whclhc’r or not he wants*t(> go 
ahead with the program. * 

4’h(‘ iiec(‘ssit\ foi the (‘\istence of a problem as a rerequisite 
for counseling is cpiestioned b\ some workers in the field. William- 
son, for (‘\ampl(‘, seians to ico\ that the* yast majority of in-school 
youth can profit from Nocational counseling, irrespectiye of 
whether []\v\ liaye a problem. A similar opinion is expressed by 
Beidic' when he* state’s, “(Counseling proyided by a well trained, 
capable counsc'lor is an educational technicjue which can benefit 
dll students" (42, p. (S9/. The difference in \ieNvpmnts probably 
stems fiom the’ undc’rstanding of the c’oncc’pt of counseling. C.er- 
tainly a lu'ttc’r understanding of the various occupati ns and 
tiaining i(’(|uii(’mc’uts is dc'siiable for tlu^ student bc^dy as a 
whole. Some* objective appraisal of the individual interests, apti- 
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tildes, and abilities may also be of value in helping the student 
fonnnlate die broadta* aspc'cts of his vocational future. These ob- 
jectives caiiSie attained througli group guidance and group psy- 
'choinetric t(\sting, augmented bv an individual interview with the 
school coiinsidor. But such guidance activity, although desirable, 
is not counseji/ig. Counseling signifies a deeper process which 
cannot be set iVito motion unless a problem exists and unless the 
client is sufficiently concerned about it to take some action. 

These principles are equally applicable to both adult and ado- 
Icsccml clients, except that adolescents, because of their youth, 
will probably react to the vocational guidance contact in a manner 
chaiacteristic of their age group. Just as one cannot apply adult 
standards of l>eha\ ior to young children, one cannot nu*asur(' th(‘ 
adolescent’s personality by adult norms. It is the child's right to 
act as a child and to be a child. Tlu* counselor would not expi'ct 
a three-year-old to act in a grown-up manner. Similarlv, the teen- 
age client should not be' reepiire'd te) make' decisions, assume' 
re sponsibilities, and act on his ow.n tre'c will to the same extent 
as an adult. The adolescent, teiei, has a right to be adolc‘sce*nt. 

I’lie' counselor must unde'rstand the hostility that so many ado- 
le'sceiits harbor against the adult world. He may have to he'lp the* 
adolescent reseilve seime ot the educational or voca^ieinal conflicts 
that stem from his lack eif self-confidence, his dej^cnde'iice', his 
change'abilitv, and his limited experience and know'k'dge. Hankins 
note's, . . if childhood is a period of identification wath otlu'vs, 
we can think of adol(,'SC(‘nc(' as a pe'riod of [irojection” ( 120, p. 
8Sj. in other woids, most adolesce'iils* perceive their trouble's as 
caused by parents, school, or events outside' their control. They 
mav' recognize' a need tei change the* situation around them— to 
buy a new car, move out of the' ne'Jghborhood, change' friends, 
etc.— rather than seeing the desirability of making an inner change. 
Perhaps the most significant basis for the relationship between 
the young client and the adult counselor is tlie latter’s recognition 
of and re'spcct for the adolescent's being what he is. If the ado- 
lescent is noncommiinicative, emliar^assfcd, flippant, or inattentive, 
if he refuses to enter into a meaningful rc'latitinship with the 
counselor or cannot go beyond the testing phase, the counselor 
must accept these characteristics for what they are. Althougli it 
is the counselor’s responsibility to assist the young client to be- 
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come dynamically engaged in the vocational process, he should 
not deny the adolescent the privilege of remaining ^idi)leseent. 
If an adolescent is to l)e helped vocationally, lie has/m he^helped 
as the young person that he is, not changed into an adult. • 

THE RIGHT TO BE DEPENDENT 

It was noted previously that adolesct'uce is a recent outgrowth 
of our culture. In a sense *it represents an extension of childhood 
with its numerous implications. Statutor\' laws and unwritten 
customs make the adolescent basically dependent on th(i adult 
for major decisions and actions. Young adolesccails cannot marry 
without their parents’ consent, nor can they obtain emploMuent 
unless they can show their working papers. 'Phey cannot travel 
without th(?ir parents’ permission or buy a glass of beer in a tav- 
(*in. Aside' from the' h'gal aspe'cts of tlie situation, the adolescent 
is de'pendent upon his home for security, allcction, and guidance. 
Individual parents, without quite' rcali/ing it, will frequently 
lostc'i* imni<ttui!L\ in their e)ffspring because of their persemal 
])s\’chic nce'ds. 'Phe paternalistic and ehrecti\'(' altitude' e)f the 
S('he)ol sNste'in furthe'r disce)urage*s the* adolescent’s elfe)rts at in- 
dependent action. The high sche)e)l student has te) adhe're te) a 
ligiel cexle o^'^iule's anel icgiilatie)ns that govern Ins attendance, 
late'iiess, hejiue'work, and cemduct in geaieral. Cemsidering the 
ainoiint ol regimentation that surrounds the a\e'rage ye)ung per- 
soUy it is not surprising that rebe'llioiisness has be'cn described as 
an ade)le‘sce'nt trait, but i(*beIliousness does not exis.' withe)ut an 
e'le'incnt e)f ce)nfe)rmism. The ade)lescent has a need t- issert him- 
self as we'll as to confeirin. lit' expe'iiinenls with new experiences 
but also clings to that which he considers his own aiid with which 
he fet'ls se'cure. Hy and large* the average young pt'rson has 
learnt'd to regard his father, his unele, his teaclu'r as someone in 
authority, someone whose juelgnu'ut he* can trust and on whom he 
e an dt'pend. 

When the adolescent lAce't.'j the* counselor for the first time, he 
(juit(‘ naturally expects to be told what vocational caret'r to fol- 
low^ and how^ to go about it. This is qinTe understandaM. if one 
considers the fact that he has probably always bec'ii told what to 
do. The more important the issue, the more advice he has re- 
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ceived. The counselor, endowed witli an aura of expertness ac- 
cording to^Ae adolescent, is the most logical and the best-qualified 
person to giv^such advice. The b'eling of depcaidcMice in the ado- 
lescent, unlike that in the adult, need not stem from some 
form of psychological underdevelopment or maladjustment. It 
/items rather ^pm the fact that he is young, immature, and 
inexperienced, tn his naivete he comes to the counselor for 
concrete advice and psychometric testing because he has been 
led to believe that these are the servieevs the c'ounsidor is pre- 
pared to offer. The average adolescent 'has never paused to 
examine the psychological implications of directive' counsel- 
ing, nor does he know anything about psvchometric iiu'asun'- 
ments. It ma\ be argued, and justlv so, that lU'ither do most 
adults have a particularly clear undt‘i standing of tlu’ vocational 
process. There is one important difi(T(‘nc(', howevt'r. Tlu' nor- 
mal adult, presumably by \irtiie of his ag(\ has Icanu'd to a 
greater or lesser extent to think and act lor himse lf. He* has liad 
the experience of making his own dccisif)ns when confronte'd with 
a difficult choice. The achih'scent, on the other hand, does not 
have the necessary years behind him. Hi‘ has rarel\’, if ever, bt'cn 
called upon to make use of himself. Wluai confronted with the 
need for making an important choici', he has abva\s depended on 
his parents, his teacher, or tlu* farnilv plusician to^assniiK* the 
responsibilitv for the decision. It is tluaelorc' eiitiia'lv iinder- 
standalile that in coming to the agency lor educational (;r voca- 
tional-guidance he perpetuates this pattern bv expecting tin* coun- 
selor to tell him what to do. 

The adolescent mav present a probhan to the connsedor becaus(' 
the latter cannot be certain how' much responsibility tlu' voung 
client is readv and able to take upon himself. H(* cannot know' 
how much of tlu' dc'pendent attitude stems from the fact that the 
client is too \onng to assume th(' entire biirden of planning for 
himself and how' much is an ('.xpression of p(*rsonal immaturity. 
Unfortunatel)' tlu're are no norms, d'he counsi'lor has to di'cide this 
important question solely on tlu‘ bijsis ^)f his impri'ssion of the 
client and his exp(*rieiice as a professional w'orker. It is entirely 
possible that many young clients do not complete* their vocational 
contacts because they find the new expe^rience of deciding for 
themselves too frightening. We saw previously that many mature 
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adults often find it extremely diflBcult to participate in a process 
wherein they an? expected to assume the initiaty4* and the 
rcsponsil)ility for their action. An adolescent has led a 

relatively sheltered and dependent existence will probably fincl 
such a situation even more untenaldc. Some adolescents at the 
time they first visit the? agency are not ready to^o j)eyond the* 
stage of taking tests and being told what specific Vocational plans 
to pursue. They seem to be too immature to participate in the 
helping process, especiaHy since the entire problem of occupa- 
tional planning is tocf vague to enable them to mobilize their 
('motional resources around it. 

Sonu' individual adolescents will undoubtedly derive more 
bi'iiefit than others from the ('iitire ('xperienc(\ The counselor 
may have to explon' with the voung client the extent to which he 
is able to enter into a personal relationship, the kind of plans 
that may hav(' iTK'aning to him, and tlu' amount of sharing and 
indep('iid(mt thinking he is capable of. In discussing diagnosis 
we nu*ntio7ied tlu* fact that the counselor will often be called upon 
to d<'cid(‘ Vvliv Jii' T tlu‘ piohh'in with which the client wants help 
falls within tlu* function of tlu* ag(*ncv and wlu'ther the client is 
receptiv e* to \(K'ational counseling. The latter decision is based not 
upon a static concept or a diagnostic lalx*! such as “schizoid per- 
sonalitv ’ bu*^upon tlu* client's actual abilitv to participate in the 
couns(*ling procc'ss. (dients who during the interview reveal that 
th(*y sufT(*r from delusions or live in a world of psvchotic fantasv 
or in g(*neral (*\ inca* signs of personality dc'terioration are “obvi- 
ously not capablt* of bc nefiling from vocational guid.” ' C. Dynamic 
diagnosis plavs a definite part in counseling veith ai.* age group. 
In dealing with adoh'seents the counselor is called upon to ascer- 
tain vvlu*ther or not a particular \oung client is likely to gain from 
the vocational process. A client s vouthful and immature appear- 
ance ne(‘d not indicate that he is not genuinely anxious about his 
vocational future or is incapable of active participation in the 
process. Convers(d\’, an (dder adcdescent, because of his indi- 
v'idual experieiue and irtakepip, may not be readv to gain sig- 
nificantlv from tlu* vocational contact. The safest proc(^dure for 
the counselor is to make no assumption s about the clit ni but to 
proceed with counsc'ling and thus empiricallv’ detennine the 
extent of his abilitv to make use of himself and the agenev. Fre- 
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qvientlv one interview will be sufficiently revealing to help both 
the vouH^lient and the counselor decide whether or not addi- 
tional apporhi^ments should be made. In working with particularly 
Vlependent and immature adolescents, the counselor may have to 
recognize the' fact that even deciding on whether the vocational 
’contacts shou|cl be continued may be too big an issue for a par- 
ticular individif^il. The young chent may insist that the counselor 
decide for liim whether or not further visits are indicated. Such 
an attitude would suggest that he is quite unpn'pared to take an 
active part in counseling. A recognition tf>f his unreadiness, aug- 
mented bv some reassurance by tlu* counselor, give the contact a 
termination winch does not appear to be a rejection. The coun- 
selor may indicate that he realizes how difficult it may be at tlu' 
moment for tlie client to decide whether or not he should return, 
pointing out simultaneously that he may h’cl fr(‘(‘ to continiK’ with 
the’ discussion at anv time he wishes. A frank statement to the 
effect that in a year or two the adolescent client may want to 
delve more deeply into his planning may help him return when 
he is emotionally more fnature. However, siinph' as such a pro- 
cedure mav seem, the counselor must be cjuite certain that tlie 
adoh’seent's failure' to be’come engaged in the process is due' pri- 
marilv to the absence of a vocational conflict and the kind of un- 
readiiK’ss discussed previous! v. He must also fee’bfaiily certain 
that he has provided the voung person with cverv' opportunity to 
explore his needs and to become personallv involved. As Korm i 
sees" it ( 160 ), it mav' Jie necessarv to “disengage ' (step back iroin 
the situation) and to evaluate the cofinsiior’s fc’elings .ibout tln' 
termination of the contact, lest th(' counselor’s, rather than the 
cii(’nt’s, needs become the determining motiva'. \Vhatev(’r char- 

* ' m 

acteristic adolescents may share in common as a group, they still 
are individuals endowed with unicjue pc'isonalities. The counselor 
has to be extrc’inely careful that he does not tenninate the voca- 
tional guidance contact because the client appears to be “just 
another kid.” 

THE FOCUS WITH AnOLESC:ENTS 

An adult harassed by the problems of daily existence will often 
tend to bring all his difficulties to the attention of the worker. 
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Considering the dynamic interrelationship in tension-arousing 
situations, it is never easy to st;paratc pro])leins of eco^A)mic ad- 
justment from those of family eouns(‘ling or paient-e};4(^d rcjlation- 
ship. Lack of employment for the lu'ad of the family is very likely* 
to affect the intrafamilial balance and give rise to ix*w problems 
that further intensify the conflict. We have already seen that at , 
times the educational or vocational problem is m(..ely |^eriph(*ral 
to a more basic complaint. Although the clie nt may be asking for 
help on th(‘ occupational l<;vel, the true focus is olten on the total 
personality. 

When an adolescent c()m(\s for vocatif)i]al help, h(> mav have 
(‘ven more^ difficulty than lh(‘ adult in de limiting his problem and 
establishing a feicus. Tins, toe), v\e)ulel aj)pe‘ar to b(‘ liis prrie)gati\e. 

A ye)ung chilel tends te) think in whejli' ce>nee‘j)ts and e)ften over- 
looks the* nuances that make* up the* de‘tails. As he ge'ts older, he 
begins te) perce*ive the subtler gradatieins e)f winch the whole is 
composed. Many aelole‘scents whe) come for vocational guidance 
are still at a stage* wheae* the*ir difficulties aie se nsed in a totality, 
and it ma\' be ’ ' ry hard fnr them t<3 cejiise ntrate* on e)ne aspe^ct of 
their pie)bk‘m. In vveirking with adole'scents sevtaal foci inav 
t nu*rge‘. A voimg man vvlu) has conflicts over his choice e)f a career 
mav attiibute* his diific iilties te) his fatlu'r, who is perhaps actively 
e)ppe)sing his vm’s vocational preleie iice's. Here vve* have* two re- 
lated foci. Ide*allv, a casevvoike r and a vocational counselor could 
we)rk jointly on the case* and help l)otli father and son. In practice, 
(his is raielv posMbIc*. I lie* ceamse'loi mav be* ceniipe'lle'd to assume* 
the* re‘sj)e)nsibilitv for lu’lpiug botli. \\ luai the counse leir see s the 
father, he will limit hiinse’lf to the eehKaLie)nal or ve 'tional as- 
pects of the pre)ble*m in tlu* se*nse that he will trv to enable the 
latlie*r to fre*e himse*lf freiiii his need te) ceiiitrol his sen vocatiemalb . 
In dealing with the* seiii, the* worke'r will attempt to assist liim to 
gain inde*pendence* from e*\e'essive paternal domiiiaiu'e as related 
to vocational planning. In be)th instances the* focus is the* choice 
e)f a career within tlie framework of realitv'. The Idllis is not 
lathe*r-son rc*lationship per^e. 

At this point a word of c iiitidn may be in order, i.* woiking with 
the adolescent and his father (or paients in geiu'ral ^ the ce^’ iiselor 
may clisce)ve‘r that theie* c’xists ce)nsiden4ble hostility between 
lather and sun. Impulsivc'ly the counselor may tend to identify 
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himself with either one and, without quite realizing it himself, 
may worj^.^with the adolescent against the fatlnu* or with the 
father agains^t^the young client. A counselor attuned to the danger 
ijf such identification can frequently he of greatcu* assistance to 
both father and son In helping the father und(*rstand some of the 
dvnamics invoked and mav thus secure his sup[)ort in assisting 
the young mandn working out his vocational future. 

The concept of vocational focus mav be particulailv difficult 
for the adolescent to grasp, for he has not as yet attained the 
ability to delineate very clearly. The ad 4 )lescent’s ttaidmicy to 
present and to perceive his problems in a rather dilFuse manner 
may be actually a protective device against the frecpK'ntly pain 
ful reality that enuages when the focus is sharpeiuHl. Tlu* dilfi- 
CLillv in focusing on his occupational dilemma mav also be diu* 
to the fact that, although be is s(HMng the counselor presumablv 
because he wants vocational assistance, actnallv otlu*r than voca- 
tional problems prey on his mind. Dnmpson (jiiotc'S Dudh'v in 
enumerating the chief areas which ai(‘ of conci'in to vonng pi'ople. 
Dudley states, “'riu? maj(U' problems of adok'sciau e are to loosen 
the emotional ties of the familv, to Ixaomc' s(‘lf supporting, to 
develop a heterosexual attitude*, and to lorm a delinite j)oliev 
toward life” (88, p. 171 ). Although se'll -support is K'lattal to career 
planning, it raredv constitutes as immediate* a problem as S(‘xual 
adjustment or (‘mancipation from tlu* dominauec' ot tin* familv. 
'The latt(*r problem, baumann and lluivit/ (do) note, is sonu*- 
times so intense as to precipitate* sociallv unacec'ptable* be'hav ior 
wliich mav compel anotlu*r member of the lamilv to see'k outside* 
help. Vocational indecision rare*ly take*s on such a diamatic 
aspe(.*t, unlc*ss the oc cupational eonlliet bc eomes an outh't tor a 
more fundament«i] [larent-child discoid. 

Ross and Johnson, too, se*em to feel that ‘‘the* central proble*m 
of tile adolesc(*nt is to emanci|iate himsell liom the' childish de*- 
p(*ndenc(* on the parents and to work out good, warm relation- 
ships with members of his own sex and the'U with members of the 
opposite sex” (213, p. loO ). The* rc'latively se'condarv lole* assigned 
to career planning may explain to some* e*xtt*nt vvhv it is some- 
time*s so difficult to establish a meaningful re'latiouship with the 
young client around a strictly vocational focus. Vocational guidance* 
simply mav not appear important to an adol(*se(*nt e*.sp(*cially if, 
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at tlic* inoiiKMit, ho is j)i(‘()Coupiod with tlu* problorns of finclinj^ 
hinisolf in reflation to liis iaiiiily and society in genera^'-. 


RIOLATIONSIIIP Win I ADULTS 

Tlius far \v(' have tonch(*d upon some of th(‘, f)ifficiiltios tlial' 
confront holli tl\(* c‘Ouns(‘lor and the (lient wheA intensive work 
with a(loIi‘sc('nts is nndei taken. It has lu'cai sliown that the ques- 
tion of occupational j)larming is fr(‘{|U(‘ntlv too indefinite in the 
mind of tlie >oun^ clif nt to (‘ngcnchu* stioni^ conflicts and a cor- 
respondine;!)’ int(“nsc desire to do somethin^ about liis (K'cupa- 
tional futuie. It li.is also b(‘<*n point(‘d out that manv adolescc’nts 
ar(‘ r('ady to assume (juK hmitc'd responsil)ilit\ for tlic ir decisions 
or actions. Lastlw wv have* discusscal tlu‘ (hlficulti(‘s encountered 
bv man\ youne; j)e()pl(‘ wluai lacked witli the ne ed to focus sharpl\' 
on th(‘ piirelv ()ccu[)ational asp(‘cts of tlie problem. 

l lu* insxt [)omt to !)(* considered is tht‘ (pu'stion of the relation- 
ship betwc'cu th(‘ adole, secant vh'ent and tlie adult counsedor. Per- 
ha[)s th(‘ ! \N.iN ol (h'sciibm^ tliK is to sa\ that essentialK 

it is an inlcraclioii between the small and th(‘ buj;. In the counsel- 
ing; situation the tf'en-a^c* bov or t^irl may assi^j;n to himself the 
role of a depeiideiil. essenti.ilK passi\i‘. and pcahaps helpless 
peisiin. lU' (*oritiast, he ma\’ endow the counselor with wisdom. 
pr('stie;e, and authority d'he preronceived juxtaposition is likeb' 
to iiillueuc(’ much ol what is to take* place duiiiiL^ tlie inter\ic‘WS. 

It was inentioiK'd pieviousK that iuan\ adolesccaits rc’eaftl the 
adult woild with some suSpic icm and hostility. .V ^^ ‘iiial of these' 
attitudes IS not likcK to be hcdplul. Man\ an a- lescent has 
licxird it said onl\’ too olteii that a punishnumt is for his own good. 
.'similarK, a counselor’s assuranc?e that he is iiuercsted in the 
x’oung client's welfare' ma\ not be paiticulaiK cc)n\ incing. To be 
('ll('cti\'c', the eounsc'loi nia\ ha\c* to go considerably beyond verbal 
rc'assurancc' and dc'monstiate to the' client that he recognizes the 
voung person's right to bc' diffc'rent, has an understanding oi the 
lattc'i’s fc'cdmgs, and rc’spt’ctsjns bc'iiig himsc'lf. Bet the counselor 
must also face' the rc alit\ of the' situation which insists on the fad 
that th(‘ counselor is an adult and the 'dient is lundain. ntally a 
c hild. By \iituc' of his \outh, the cliemt is less mature', less experi- 
cau'c'd, more' imimlsi\c‘, and more optimistic. Perhaps if he were 
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not an adolescent, with all the implications, he might not even 
need voc;iVsi)nal assistance. The young client may he coming for 
help beoiUiscN^e wants occupational information and an interpieta- 
fion of facts and events about him and bt'c ause lu' needs the emo- 
tional support*and sccuritv which he cannot find (dsewherc'. 

The fact that^the young client may want a warm and undcn- 
standing reiatio1v>hip with the worker does not nu'an that lu* can 
ask for it in a clear and concise manner. What has l^eeii said 
earlier about the difficulties adults may have* about taking lu‘lp 
may apply with even greater force to tlu*»adoleseent. 'Tlu' coun- 
selor, wluai confronted with an adoleset'iit whose eliiel contribu- 
tion to the interview’ is an apologetic “1 don't know , ' is in a dilfi- 
cult position mdc'C'd. Many a voung ptason will just sit, smih' 
sheepishly, and answer with ‘T guess so’ and siinilai laMnarks 
The harder the coiinscdor tries to shilt the initiati\(“ to the c licait, 
the more paralyzed th(‘ lattca* becomes. Stating llu* fact that the' 
young client may find it at tiiiuvs diffienlt to (‘xprc'ss his idc'as will 
probably meet w’itli a monosyllabic (\\pr(‘ssi()n ol .igrcMaiuait. Tho 
situation i(\s(‘mbles that i» which a poliecanan conu s aeioss a lost 
child waiKhaing tlu' streets. \o amount ol coaxing or cajoling 
seems to ('licit the child s naiiK* and addn ss. In an c xaggc'iated 
WTiy, this, too, represents tlu* nu'cting betwc'c n the' big and tlu* 
small, (wcept that in the latter ease' the' j^sychologicVal dillc'rence 
in size is so ovc'rwhelniing as to prec lude' e\ c n an c'lc'inc'ntai N 
contact, 'rhe adolc'sccait can give his nanu' ephtt' c'asiK. lie' can 
also answer any factual cjiu'stion legarding his age, grade, c'tc. 
What he cannot aKva\ s do is ic'late bimsc 11 pc'isonally to the 
counsc'lor. This is perhaps one' rc'ason why tlu' adolc'scc'iit at time s 
adheres so tcnaciou 1\ to the ps\chomctric aspe cts ol the' program 
Tests, too, are tangible and less lhrcat('ning than shaiing ot Ic'c'f- 
ings. 

Finding himsc'lf alone lace to fac(' with the' counselor sca ins to 
ha\e an inhibiting effect on some' young ])c'opl('. T\\r\ bc'comc' 
tongiu'-tied and cannot c'xpress themselves lrcel\\ Tlu' counselor 
w’ho, by looking at the c'lieiit and saying nothing, insists almost 
mechanically that the client start the conversation is not hc'lping 
the alrc'ady timid adolc'scent. (^iiite the' contrary, lu' contributes 
to the client’s inability to exprc'ss himself b\ cn*atiug an awkward 
and embarrassing silence. The ('ounselor ma\ have' to acce pt tlu' 
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fact tliat some yoiiiig people, especially in a vis-a-vis situation, 
find it almost impossible to formulate their thoughts, /Xhe coun- 
se lor can help the client ndax hy temporarily ass\ming the re- 
sponsihility for a more or less smooth exchange? of ideas. The 
inte rview may be^gin with impersemal remarks and then gradually 
shift te)W"ard the client and his problems. 

In this instance the? ce)unsele)r is ne)t “winning c '^nfidence” in the 
sense* discussed pre*viously (p. 109) but is merely helping the yemng 
client to ove*rcemie' his ::elf-consciousne*ss by directing the dis- 
cussie)n, fe)r the time* being, away fiejin the ade)iescent toward some 
neutral su])jeet. Ne^r is this sugge*sted as a “te'chniejiie ' designed 
to e)\'erce)me* “r(*sistance‘ in the* se‘nse* implied bv I)a\ is and Rol^in- 
se)n (79). “d e'chniejiie's ' inle/nele'd te) inllue'iice subtle tlie client's 
attitude's e)r ac tions s(‘(*m to have a})Out them an unsavory aura 
()l snbte'rfuge* and have* no place in a relationship predicated on 
the* eounse*lor's sinee'ie* belic'f in the* elie*nt's eapac‘it\’ to help him- 
se ll. 'riu* ap])lieation e)f a paitieular “te*elmie[ue*” to some end also 
suggt'sls that the* goal, wliate'xe*!* it ma\ be*, is the* counselor’s, not 
the* c‘lie‘nt\. lImn onc e* again se'e rns to \ k)late* tlie principle* of self- 
de*te*rminatioii. Perhaps it might be best to al)andon the* te*rm 
“te*chnie|iie* ” altogether and to use* the* le‘nn profe ssional skill when 
one* me*aus the* application of knowle dge* to the* he. Iping proce ss. 

In tlie* snaill-big i e'lat ionship which uiay peimeate the* initial 
stage* of the* inte*r\ ie \v, it is important to re cogni/e* that “getting 
staite'd mav be particularlv dilficult for the* a(lole*scent. He* mav 
re’ejuire some* time* to adjust himse*lf to the* ne w situation before 
he* can be e*xp('cte'(l to stai^t talking about himse*lf. 

At this pe)iTit a \Ne)id e)t caulie)n mav be* in oiele*r. 1 * amount of 

talking done* bv the client is in no wav indicati\ c of the e*xtent 
()f his participal ie)n. Man\’ clie*nts will maintain a sa'adv stream of 
coin e*rsatie)n pu’cise'lv as a me*. ms of kce'ping tlicmse'K e*s out of 
the counse'ling preiee’ss. ls\tre*nu* “mutism ’ or piofuse verbaliza- 
tie^n mav be cejualK indicative* of the client’s fear or inability to 
take hold of the* lu’lp offe'ie'd. This principle has be’e*n recogn /ed 
in casework and de'inon.itrate'd furthe*r bv a studv conducted bv 
C]arne*s and Robinson which leel them te) re*maik, It is not pos- 
sible to use* the amount of client talk a criterion e^f co inseding 
effe*cti\ene‘ss'' (65). There* is little relationship betw'een the extent 
of helpfulne'ss and the number of words utti*red during the inter- 
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view, irrespective' of whether they were spoken by the counselor 
or the cli/'^or by both. 

CouinicliniNyof younj^ people' is' se)inetiine's ee)inplicatecl by the 
fiict that many an adolescent client is not likely to surrender his 
privilege e)f being “small. ' The' eonnsele)!’ who deaiie's the* aele)- 
lescent his re)le as a “smaller/’ less experienee'el, and depe‘ndent 
perse)!! is n(‘)t hlN?ly to establish a trnl)' warm re'lationship. (bow- 
ing lip is a preieess, toe). Forcing the' vonng pe'rson to bc'come 
mature oxeTiiight, as it were, will pre)l)ably result in the' client’s 
not returning te) the ageaicv. An adole’sc'e'nt elie*nt and an adult 
we^rker can establish a weirthwhile coimse'ling le'lationship pro- 
\ ided the counselor re‘spe*cts the \e)nng client s pie rogalix e* to 
remain “small’ and fimdame'utallv elepe'nde'iit on the' counselor. 

Fortunate'lv for the woike'r, the' ceiunscling |)rnce‘ss ne'e el ne)t 
proceed in an all-or-none fashiein. The' counse'lor doe's not have' te) 
che)Ose between an auteicratic, advisors attituele' aiiel one' of utter 
passivity and nondirectiveness. Tlu're need not be aiiv tiling 
mechanical or rigid about the' intcrvie'vv. The' eounsclor re'cog- 
nizes that aelolesce'iits, kkc e've'rveine' e*lse', pe)sscss ineliviehial 
difFe're'uees. Tliis nu'ans that some' veiling people' mav' fe e*! more* 
keenly than eithers about the ir preible'ins. Some' mav he* more' re'aelv 
than others to assume' the* le'sponsibihty for e lfe'e ting a eliange'. 
Some veiling clients are* sociallv' and e'inotionallv mo]<'> mature and 
are capable ot ente'iing inte) a eouiise ling lelalionsln'p moie re adilv 
than other adolescents. Tlie* eounse'loi assume s uotliiug about tin' 
clieiib. A goejd poition ol the' first inte'ivie vv mav lie- speait in at- 
te'inpts to discov e-r an optimum eipe i alicmal lev e l This le've'l is se't 
empiricallv bv" both the elie'iit and the- counselor. W'hat eaisue's is 
a imiejiie i elationshiji vvhe-ie'in the’ counselor tiies to lie'lp the 
young client to take as much initiative as he' is capable of, re'ceig- 
nizing simultaneoiislv that the* elie'iit is voinig anel is usuallv un- 
able' to earrv' the' e'litire burde'U bv himself. 

This raises the* e[uestion e)f pare-ntal participation once' more'. 
For example*, the eeiimselor mav want to kneiw vvhe the'r the* aelei- 
le*see*nt has share*d his voeatieinal difjle'ulries with his pare'iits anel, 
if so, what thc'ir position and attitude vve*re'. If he* lias not taken 
his parents into his C'onfide'uee*, deie's he* le'e*! giiillv abeiut it, anel 
woulel he* be* willing to inehiele* the'in in jeiiiit voe-ational planning? 
Paients can be ve*rv he*lpful in he*lping the veiling pe'rsein eairy 
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out his plans. Tlu?y can l)e ccjiially hindering if tliey are ini- 
syrnpathelic to the adolescent’s vi(*wpoint. Irr(‘speelA^e of their 
altiindes tlu^y do play a major role* in molding m\\c vocational 
future* of their child. It is highly (juestionahle thiit tlui counseloV 
and lh(* adolesci*iit can proceed with vocational counseling and 
te sting as if parents did not exist at all. 

Ihit once again the counselor has to pause* affd e*xamine what 
the^ vocational guidance contact actuallv' me*ans to the* adolcscenl. 
13()(\s the* \e)ung clie'nt re'ally have* a vocational problem? Is he* 
truly ce)ncerne‘d with ft? Does he waiit and can he use ve)calional 
assistance*? ll has be'cn stated rcpe*ate‘dlv that te) nianv' in-sche)ol 
l)()\s a]]d gills coming fe)r \'e)cational guidance is a minor e'xperi- 
e'lice* in ihe'ir live*s. Sejine* come* prompte'd bv' curie)sitv, otliers be- 
cause* lhe*ir liicnds are* be*ing se*e*n bv the* c*onnse*lor at the moment, 
still others be*e*aust‘ they liave* nothing better to do that paiticular 
al te l noon and a bus trip downtown mav contain an element of 
ad\e*i)tuie* (sic']), "rhese ve^ungsters fre'ejucntlv' come in groups 
of tlu(‘e* or four and ask that the ir ne*\t appointments l^e scheduled 
on the same aitenioon [n en.ilile* the‘in to visit the age'ucv togetliea' 
again, d'hev are* disappointe‘d if thev have* to come in se*paratel\ 
and fie'ejue ntlv do not ke‘e‘p their appointments. Any minor activitv 
afte*r se hool hours ni<i\ pre ve'iit the*m fioni continuing or comple*t- 
ing the‘ir voc’ation guielanc'e* se'ssie)ns. 1 hc'V’ freejnentlv' forget to 
kee*p the*ir Kippe^intment and late*r on aie loo eanbarrassed to tele- 
phone* for anothe*r Main e)t the*se’ vemng people* are c(nnpli*tel\ 
unre*aelv lor actual vocational cenmse*ling. As the* counselor ex- 
plains his functions in re’latiein te) tli * ’dole\sceni . bent eluring the 
first inte*i\ ie*w, as he* be*gins to vveirk with the die* :'s fe‘e*lings and 
the anxie*tie*s that mav be ce*nte*re*d in the* ejue*stion of ve)cational 
cheiice*, the* voung pe*ise)n mav be*conu* so ove*r\vhelme*d as te) 
withelraw, neve*r te) ii'turn. Alte*i all, the* veiling client came* to take* 
aptitude te sts to te'll him what he is best suited feir-he did not 
e.‘e)me* in e)rele*r te) struggle* with his painful vocatiei^nd iince^rtaintie's 
and inde*e'i.sions. \\du*Ti (he vocatieinal ceintact appe'ars te) be se) 
snpe*rficial anel mcanmgle’ss X) the* client the . M'nse*le)r mav ejnes- 
tieiii ne)t eiiily the* need for paiental parlieipation but 'he* value of 
the* e'litire* experience for the aeloles nt. 

(^)uiti* e)bv ienislv', not all voung pe'eiple* take c'are*e*r planning so 
flippantlv. Manv aeleilesccnts are geniiinelv coiu e-ined ove*i the*ir 
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vocational future; many are sincerely interi'sled in formulating 
their occif|^tional plans or hringin/g about some important change. 
These adolescents come to the agenev bc'cause they are aware of 
an educational or vocational probh'in and ht'cause they want help 
with it. Realistic planning with thes(* \oung pc'oplt* do(‘s re(juire 
fhat their p;nc<.its take part in the process. To become effective, 
tlie service has tr) be offered not only to tlie adoh'sccails but to 
their parents as well. 

PROCESS AKD THE AIX)LESC:ENr 

Procc'ss should not be contused \\ ith progress. Tlu* lorincM is a 
growth expel ience that takes place as a result ol iiit(‘i ael inn 1 m'- 
tween the personalities of thi' counsellor and tlu‘ eliiait as they 
focus around tlu' probhan unde'r conside ration. Pieigre'ss, e)n the 
other hand, is a judgmemtal ce)nce pt wliic^h e xpi e sse s the* e'xte'iit 
of mov'cnumt with respect to a fixed point eir objee tiN e*. The* de^grea' 
or amount of pieicess is ce)niinge*Mt on se\eial factors, *uiiong 
which are the ps\ chologichl intensity of the* pioble'ins, the* abilit) 
of the client to make use of himse'lt and tlu* ag(‘nc \ , and the* (|iialit\ 
of professional redationship establishe‘d during the* vocational 
contacts. 

Earlier, we dwelt to some extent ein the* fact tliat planning for 
the distant future, as well as the* scl(*ction of a parlicnlar occu- 
pation cjr trade*, does not as a rule* ha\ e* \e‘i\ miu li me aning te) the* 
axeiatfe* adede’seent. .The* ceinflicts arejimel the* xeuMtional ehoie e*, 
ther(*foie*, are* nejt likclv to be* chaige el with a gicat ele’al ol le*e‘lmg 
and consce[ue‘ntl\ will ne^t le*nd lhcnise*l\ e‘s le adih as a focus in 
the coimsc'ling i e lationship. Eelucatieinal pioble ins that elcal witl^ 
the necessity e)f de’C'iding whethe*r tlu* clie nt will or will not e nte'i 
college may ha\'c moie nie*aning to the* \oung pe*rse)n. 1 hose ado- 
lescents who have* conflicts o\e*r the alt(*rnat i\ (‘s of e nte'iing eol- 
lege or going to work aie* more* lik(*ly to pie)fit from a guidaiue* 
program b(*cause their inelecisie)n as te) what step to take* nia\ 
arouse both anxiety and ehesire to b(Wu‘l[)(‘d. High school stude nts 
freejiu'ntly b(*come* g(*nuinely conce*rneel tiiul upset by th(*ir le ai 
c^f failing a subject, by a low mark e)n a te‘st, or by a te'ache rs 
sarcastic or he)stile attitude toward the*m. d’he)se* who fe e*! most 
strongly about their immediate prc*dicanu*nt are* probably in this 
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latti'i* Uronp, and tlu'y arc' likely to he receptive to eonnselinj^ and 
will probably partieipatc' wholeli('artedly in the' (*(?()rts to be 
licipc'd. d1i(' locus, liowe\(*r, is [)robably not cleaijly defined, lor 
a low mark on a roiitiiu' lest in (‘lementaiy alj^c'bra, altbongli pos- 
sibly v(‘iy painful al tlie moment, is not in itself snffieieiitly all- 
embrac inj^ to warianl eounselini;. It is only wlieii^ f^^iliire in a siil> 
j('ct Ix'j^ins to allVel the rest c^f the aeadem^e program that 
compr('h(‘nsiv(' eoimsc'ling may be in order. For example, when a 
studc'iit who is on [)iol)arton lads a subject, the entire' cjiu'stion of 
his remaining in sc'hortl ma) be rc'vic'wed. \'deational counseling 
ma\’ b(‘ desiiable in siieh an instance', not be'cause' of the one sul:)- 
jeel, blit bee.uise' sf)methiiig must ha\(‘ gone* awi \ with the c'litire 
(‘duealional endea\(jr. A re'e'xamination of the* stude nt’s objectives, 
pot(‘nli,ds, and attitude's niav be in order. 

\\'e ha\(‘ thus ariivc'd at what appears to be the paradoxical 
situation ol an adolescent elie'iit be'ing re'lali\e‘lv unimpre'ssf'd bv 
th(' lu'cd lor oee npational planning and \(‘t painfidK' eoneeriu'd 
with his laihire' to .illain a par/ieular maik on a schoed test. \\'ould 
it l)e o! all \ -i\ ad loi llie' c'oiinse loi to trv'Ho impre'ss upon the \ oung 
c'he'ul tl)(‘ faet that choosing the' nght eare'e'r is incomparabb’ 
moie* im[)oitant than the* results on a class e'xamination? Ob\i- 
oiisK not. 

And Net c*an a Noeatioiud or educational process be initiated 
when the ehie't cone ( in is a situational disappointme'iit and there 
appeals to be htth* leaeliness oi desire* lor eare'e'r planning? Does 
one take’ his inlant to a phvsieiaii lor e‘\erv minor seiateh, Ifiuise, 
OI bump that is me\ liable’ in the' hie* ol a normal Hnld? d1u’ tears 
and SCI earns that ma\ accompany a superficial hi- - may be fright- 
c'lnng at the moment, oiiK to be* ic'plaeed bv smiles a few minutes 
latc'r. It ma\ be* hiiiiidiat mg and upsetting te. an adcdescent to 
rc'inain alter school horns as a |)unishn:e'nt, and thc're maN' be a 
great deal of tc'e'ling associated with the' whole episode, but does 
this in itsc'll wan ant c'ducational counseling? The existence of a 
leal Nocational c'onlliet, a state' of readiness for counseling, and a 
de sire' to elfc'c't a change’au' , still the* prerec|uisiW\s for an elTeeti\e 
NocMtional pioc*('ss. be it with adults eir adolescents. 

d'lie aelole'scent's capacity for pa* ticipation in th program is 
ihc' se ceind point to be' c onside'ic'd. yuitc' ob\ iously, it is rc*latc*d to 
Uie first. We* haNc, however, peiinted out the fact that the cjuality 
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of participation may differ from that of adults. The adol(\sccnt 
is likely toS:)e more dc’pt'iident on tlu' eoiuiselor for concrete in- 
formation. He vs more likely to siu'k ad\ ice* or some otluM* form of 
chreetive counseling, and, by the same' token, he will take less 
responsibility lipon himsc'lf. 'l lu' locus will probably be less sharp 
imd the oyer-;ijl,moyement slower and less total. It is lu'cessary 
for the counselof to recognize that he is dealing with a psycho- 
logically relatively unfocused individual who is in tlu' thnx's of 
grow th and transition. The v alues of tlu‘ fidolescent ar(' not alwav s 
the values ol the adult vvoild. The goals airt^l aspirations hava^ not 
as va't been tempered by reality. It has furtluainore bc'cn pennted 
out that tlu' over-all growth proec'ss determines to a gu'at (‘xtent 
the ease with’ which the adolescent can handh' his yocational and 
educ'ational difficulties. It mav take years for a voiing pers(m to 
become avyare of tlu' ('xisttnici' of a yocational problem, to go 
through the different stage's of di'yelopimait Irorn fantasv to 
realism, and finally to make* an appropiiate* occupational choice in 
terms of his interests, abilities, values, anel emplovmeiit oppor- 
tunities. ♦ 

The* foregoing remarks have attempted to skc'te h in a rather gen- 
eral way some* of tlie* difficulties the* vocational counselor niav eai- 
counte’r with adolescents. It was indicated that, on the whole, 
yocational guidance* as a profe ssion has ne)t eh'vote'd Viiffie ieait at- 
tention to the problem of assisting the* voiing p(*rse)n with his 
ex'Ciipatioiial plans de'spite the* fae t tliat the l)nlk eif all vocational 
guidaMce activity is earrie'd on with veiling clieTits. d’ei aveael inis- 
understanding, it mav be* he*lplul to ie‘ca[)ilnlate' the* state*ine iits 
made* prcyieaislv as tei what is me*ant hv veicatieinal assistanee*. 

By no means all veicalieinal comise*lors pe rce*ive* the inse'lv e s as 
helpers in the* eiccupatiejiial are*a ea, tor that rnatt(*i, e eince'ive* eif 
vocational guidance* as a he*lping j:)ro('e*ss. Manv voeatieinal 
w^orkers fe*e*l that the*ir primaiy functiein is te) asce'rtam ( mainlv bv 
means of tests) the clie*nt’s abilities, inte're'sts, e‘tc., tei inform the* 
client of his ge*n(*ral capabilitie*s, and tei j)re*sent him with .m ae - 
curate* statement re*garding tlie* prevvailnig eiecupatieinal tie*nds, 
the* labeji mark(‘t, etc. Such activity is neit sv neinyineiiis with veie a- 
tieaial assistance, for it tends te) le ave* the* ineliviehial che*nt (or the 
cejunse*lor) out eif the dynamic proce*ss of giving and taking help e)r 
bringing about a change in the* client’s vocational thinking. Psy- 
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chometric evidence.* and occupational information are but sup- 
portive attributes in a deepen and broader vocational process 
which should not be inistakeh for vocational assistance in the 
fuller sense of the term. 

11ie (*xtr(*m(‘ly limit(‘d familiarity with the theoretical aspects 
of the vocational helping process as well as an almost complete 
absejic(' ol a sound lj^)dy of vocational counsel;ng pft'actiee make 
counseling of adolescents a precarious task. We have see n in the 
preceding chapters that^ in dealing with adults, socational guid- 
anc(* as a prof esssioiu could rely to a grc'jit •exte nt on principles 
estabhsh(*d by other helping discipliiu‘s. However, tin* knowledge 
accninulated by casework ageaicies and psychiatric clinics is not 
espc'cially helpful in d(*aling with the average in-*»chool boN or 
girl. 

From the vocational counseling standpoint, adolescents are 
difficult to woik with be'caust* inanv of tliejii do not ente r r(\idil\ 
into a nKMiiingful relationship with an adult counsellor and seem 
to find it particnlarl) hard tei^share* their preiblems. The* counseling 
sitiKit'o,, further eompheated bv th(->fact that manv adolescents 
are autistic in their outlook on life, are* serionsls liinite'd in their 
appre'ciation of the* weirking world, anel finally, pe'ihaps because < 
e)f their voutli, p(*rc(*ive realitv iu a chaiae‘te*risticallv immature 
inanne*r. Other attributes such as iiupre\ssie)nabilit\ , unstal)le 
iul(*re*st patt<*rns, and the* appare*ut remote ne ss of the ne'cd to make 
a vocational ele cisiem, ceintiibute further to the coinple*xitv eif the 
eounse*ling proce'ss (24oey). , 

From the* practitioner’s standpeiint, counseling wath aelolescents 
pie‘se*nts a subtle problem. The woiker is calle ' upon to decide 
liow' much support he inav have to give* without thwarting the 
\'e)ung pe*rson’s freeelenu te) ele*cide for himseK This matter must, 
be handle el individually and almost intuitively. The young client 
must ariiv’e* at his eiwn conclusions, and ye*t he has to be assisted 
te) take the* responsibilitv for his choice upe)n himself. This is much 
easier said than done and rexpiires perhaps the highest level of 
professional skill. ' ^ 

Considerable space has be*en devoted to toe adolescent’s rights 
to be adeilescent and to be depc'iuh'iit. It was postul ited that, al- 
though a young person has a will Oi his own, his te)tal personality 
is still in a developmental stage. Consecjuentlv , he cannot be 
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judgt'd hv adult standards or be expecte d to sluiie in the voca- 
tional coiin^feling process to the same extent as an adult. The 
young person may recjuiie a Mippoi'lixe and a iiondire'clive attitude' 
sinniltaneouslv in ordc'r to i‘iial)l(' l;iin lo lake' lu'Ip and yet pre)- 
vide him with rii e)ppe)rtunity lor self-c\pre‘ssie)n. This is particu- 
l;j,rlv cxcmplifie'd in the “small te) big” re-lationship, whe re' many 
conllicting f^e'hngs mav ce)me to the le)re. • 

In summing up the l)riel discussie)n e)n adolesce'iits and their 
\’ocational problems it ma\ be well te) bc^r in miiiel that what has 
been said w'as viewed from the stand pe)iut e^f a praetitioiu'r work- 
ing within a ve)catie)iial ag(‘nc\’’s stmt lure*. Pe'isoniH*] woikcrs, 
pare)le e)(ricers, tcaclici-couust'lors, anel e)lh('rs who ina\’ lx* ealled 
upon to assist, the \ouiig peise)n with his occupational pioble'in 
woulel probabb' ha\c to inoehlv some* ol llu* outlmt d piui- 
ciples te) suit tlie piirticidar needs e)l their own spi‘ciah/ation 

(187). 

Ile'lping the adole see'iit is toe) ce)inpl(‘\ a subjt e I to be' handlt el 
in a dogmatic and supposeellv uni\(‘isall\ appin able manne i. 
There exist the-ore'tie al pn^ble nis whie h have* not vet been re- 
solved satisfactorilv . TIutc* aie also practical dillit ultie's which 
must !)(' overcome bclore' some of the* basic principles can lx* ap- 
plied successfullv. CJonsid(‘ial)le' lese-arch in the* area ol eoimselmg 
of normal adolescents is needed befoie* this subje'ct e aii. cease* be*ing 
essentially hypothel ical and impi essiolll^tic. (aiiieiitlv tlx* rmlcd 
States government (212 i is spending ovm .S2,()()(),()00 aimuallv on 
studic!^ of “huinan re*source s eondue teel bv various univ ci sit ics. 
S(3me of the studies m pioecss ele.d with ps\ eliological dvnamie.s 
as the.'v are encountered m geiie'iic counse'ling. 

At this juncture one' might a^k wlu*the i the' couns(*ling inter- 
view is tlu' most edective* medium or whether most adok'se e'lil s* 
could, peihaps, be assisted in the* vocational an a through class- 
re:)om discussions, disse mination ol oc e upational information, anel 
other group guidance techniques intended te) broaele'ii the*ir occu 
pational horizon (240 ). 

Vocational guida ie(*, (*speeiall\ as^ap|)»lie*d lo in-school voulh, 
is rapidly becoming a major “industry.” 1'h(*ie‘ aie those* who l(*e*l 
that educational guidance should be* ('xte*nde*d to the* lourth-grade* 
leve*l (221 ), and still others wTo sec vocational counse ling as an 
“educational technique which can bene*fil all students” (42). 'Fliis 
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latter view appears to be in harmony with the philosophy which 
holds that the tc‘aclier*s primary responsibility is not only to im- 
parl factual information but to help the child with his total eim)- 
tional dev(;lopnient (27). Novick holds (185) tifat '‘even inor^^ 
important, is the teacher’s responsibility for the pe rsonality and 
character developmc'nt of the child.” int(‘restingl^ enough, the 
third function sonu'timc's assigiu'd to tlie conte/mporary teacher 
is tliat of “cas(‘ finding and r(‘ferral.” The teacher, and this does 
not iiK'an only the' teacher-counselor, is (Ape ett'd to be able to 
ree()gni/,(* tli(‘ niOK' vornmon manifestations of maladjustment 
among his pupils and to make appropriate referrals. One may go 
along with W'llliamson tliat “counseling is the respemsibilitv of 
(A(‘iy teachei’ (270, p. 51 ) provided tlie ttani coiiiueling is used 
m .1 broad and nontechnical sense. ( .’oimse liiig, liovvevcr, if con- 
cei\(‘d as a liighlv intensive fac(‘-to-face professional relationship, 
is lli(‘ r(‘s[)()nsibility onlv ol llios(‘ vvlio liave been trained to assist 
p('opli‘ with tlu'ir problems. 

l^^)rtimat(‘lv tlu* conc(‘pts that “guidance' is everybodv’s busi- 
ness” and ♦^.at guidance* is a sp(*e*iali/nd profession need not be 
aiilithe'tical in piacticc*. Ge'iieral e*ducational guidance, wdiich 
may assniiK* (‘xpre'ssion througli group guidance programs, and 
meliv leluali/ed counseling are not onlv compatible but actually 
eomplementeiry to each other. Although differc'nt in its objectives 
liom persoihd he lp, a sound gioup guidance piogram can serve 
as a soure (* of n'ferral lor those individuals elesirous of personal 
vocational counseling and assistance*. A vocatioTial group, guid- 
ance* sen V ice*, however, v akiable* as it ma) be*, cannot take the place 
of individual diagnostic te’sting and individua' 'Oiinseling. Al- 
the)ugh all adole'sccnts can preTit from a gencial educational 
tjuidanee* program, not all ve)ung people* ne'c'd or can use v'oea- 
tional counse'ling that is prcdicatc'd on an intense interpersonal 
cli(*nt-e'()unse‘l()r relationship. 

The* (jU(*stion soinctime's anse's. At what .ige* is vocational or 
(’ducational guidance most ellective (2d7n )? Vniv»i Innately, there 
seem to be fe*vv sludie*s»that could pioviele a conclusiv’c answer. 
A great deal would d'*pend on what is meant “effectiveness” in 
vocational guielanc’e*, what erite*iia are* to be employe’ 1, and how 
inov e*nu*nt is to be measnrexl. It is he .vl by some that at the age of 
fiftei*n or si.xteen the* adole.seent is most likelv to benefit from con- 
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tact with vocational guidance. Here, once again, one has to differ- 
entiate between vocational guidance which is fac t-ctMitered and 
that whi(^*h is help-centered. By fa'ct-centered vocational guidance 
i»' meant the kind of activity which provides the client with gen- 
eral occupational iiifoinialion and factual evidence about himsc^If 
as re\’caled tlirough various diagnostic tests and methods. Help- 
centered vocational guidance is that whic)i emphasizes the phe- 
nomenological aspects of the problem and focuses on tlu' helping 
process its('lf. The probabilitv is that at mie stage of his ('motional 
development the adolescent client can utilice chiefly factual data. 
At a later pi'iiod of growth he mav be in a bc'ttc'r position to enter 
into a more meaningful relationship with the counselor. We have 
seen that m.tturity plays an important rolc' in the extent of tlu' 
client's participation and his capacity to bc'come responsibh' for 
his decisions and actiems. 

Personal experience suggests that oldt'r adoh'sc'cmts (i.r., 
eighteen or niiu'tc'c'ii years old), gc'ni'ially speaking, arc' more 
pressed by a need for occupational planning, tc'iid to bc'eouH' 
more deeply engaged in ftlu' vocational guidance proci'ss, and 
finalK’ arii\e at a more definite conclusion as to what the\ want 
to do iK'xt. Older adolcsc('nts also appt'ai to Ix' more' tearful of 
the couns(‘ling contact and will fuapu'iitlv attc'inpt to solve' llu'ir 
occupational probh'ins unassistt'd. \ounger adolesc('’nts (fifteen 
or sixteen years old), on the other hand, ran*l\ h'el a dec'pc'i* than 
intelh’ctual ru'ed for vocational planning. ('ons('(|uentlv thev aie 
less likelv to becoiiK.^ seriously involved emotionallv in choosing 
a carc'c r and will tend to emphasiz(‘ fac'cual inloi iii.itiou and l(*st 
evideiK'c. Since tlic entire e\p(‘rien(‘e of voc'ational couns('hng is 
often not too meaningtul to the v oungc'i* c li('nts, tlu v appi ar to be 
less thieateiH'd bv' what is to take plaet' in th(‘ office' (un/berg 
at al. hold that older adeilcscc'uts are in a better peisition to ulih/e' 
the vocational guidance expei it'nce*. In their own words, “It is 
onlv when the period of conflict and te'iisiein comes to an e nd at 
about the age' of se'venlcx'n eir eighteen, when the individual has 
succx'cded in chaniu'ling aiu'vv the ivamfold emotional |u-essur('S 
upon him, that he finally ac(|uires a solid foundation with which 
to cope with the probhms of adulthood. At this point lu' is ready 
to relinquish his earlier tentativa'iiess and finally face the fact 
that he must make a definite choice" ( 107, p. 172). 
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From tlu' ahovr cliscussion it would appear that the age at 
which vocational guidance is likc'lv to Ix' inf)st h(*lpful will be 
determined by what one unde rstands by the term >;ocatioiial guid- 
ance, what one holds to be its chief obj(*ctives, and what guidam^e 
media art‘ to be (Mnpl())(‘d. The next chapter will attempt to deal 
with some of the basic concepts in working watli individual ado- 
lescent clients. * 



CHAPTER 11 Helping, the Adolescent 


SOME PROBLEMS OK THE TEAOHER-( :OUNSELOH 

ll has been statc'd repeatc'dly ihrouglioiit this work that tlu' 
largest portion of all counseling with adoKscenls is carried on 
within the' framework of the high school s\ stein. Accoiding to 
figures published by the U.S. Ollicc' of Education lor 194b, only 
1().4 p( r cent of all high , schools had counsc'lois and guidance 
officers (9S). Although the number is woefulls small piTCiMitagc*- 
w’ise, it ne\eitheless uprescails <S,299 counsi'lois. Tlu* counsc'lt)!*- 
student ratio is icpoitixl as 38-1.8. It is easv to see that, should all 
high schools institutt‘ a stuchuit giiidaiuM* program, tfu' potential 
number of counselors w ould increase to 50,804. Should tlu^ present 
student-conns(4or load b(‘ di'ereasc'd sonu what to (’ labU' the 
wxirkei' to do a more compiehensix e job, tlu' (h'luand lor school 
couns(4ors would iifcreas(' propoU ionalb . 4 bus, it the pix'sent 
avx rage of 385 students per coims(4or wx re to be ixxluct'd to 250, 
for (‘xainple, the number of counselois would ha\e to b(‘ raiscxl to 
77,930. This is a large number indeed. Actually, if tlu^ j)rolessionak 
standards set by the NVThV were adhered to sonu what more 
closely, the body of school counselors would have to be cuilarged 
e\en fuither, for, as IJaer ixanarks with r(‘S[)(‘ct to the above sur- 
vey, “No distinction was made between full-time and part-time 
people. Nor do we know anvthing about tin* training, ('xptaicMKx*, 
or actual duti(‘s of thos(‘ who are calfed ‘counselors and guidance 
officers’’’ (31). Tlu’ anticipatcxl need loi school couns(4ors can 
also be gleaned from the fact that it is c'stimated that by 1960 
there will be 30,(XX),0()0 childixai in (4i‘!n: nlaiv schools and 8,500,- 
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()(K) adolescents in high schools. To meet tliis situation an addi- 
tional 250, 000 t('ach(‘rs will he n(‘('ded, inanv of whom will as- 

I ^ 

suine counseling duties (198). Those not conneetyd dir^^ctly witli 
public educ ation pcahaps do not appre ciates fully its vastness aAd 
the nuincrous professional problems that beset tKe teacher-coun- 
selor. 

'rh(‘r(^ exists a d(*fiiute lu e'd for a comprehensive treatment of ' 
the gcncial (|U(‘sti()n of the* function of the teacher-counselor, his 
prolc'ssional locus, leveTot compe^te'nce, training, and relationship 
to the* stii(lent-cli(‘nt *and the* latte'i’s parenits. There is a need to 
r(‘(‘\ainine critically the e*ntire objex'tive' of iii-schoejl counseling, 
as we‘ll as the practical implications of such an eauh'avor. If such 
a project we‘re to b(^ undertake n, it is lairlv obvious that it would 
ha\(' to be* initiate'd bv pc*ople intimately conne*cte'd with the 
school s\ste*in and assiste*el In w'orke*rs lioin othe*r disciplines. 

W'hat the school counselor is, at least in one* locality, what he 
elo(‘s, and how cjualili(’d Ik* is to cair\ out his fuiiclioiiS is presented 
III an e‘.\ce‘ll(*nl paniphk't issu(‘d b\ the* state* ol C'ahfoinia (158). 
It weailcl l)e most helpful if othe*!* state^i were* to issue* similar pub- 
licatieins. It is ol iute*re*st to note that the authe)rs e)f the abov e* work 
do not pe'iceive the school counselor as a “specialist, ’ in the nar- 
rower veicational guidance sense*, but rathe*!* as “a ge neralist w'hc3 
works with a H ide variety of adjustment problems that tall 
within his own range* e)f ce)mpetence” (158, p. 2) (italics neit in 
original.) Seime* e)f the* ])iobleins that the* scheiol ceiunselor is ex- 
pe'eteel to be able* te) assist with are “the acce'ptance* eif'bodilv 
changes that mark aele)le*scence* and a mascuhoo qy feaninine role, 
the de've*lopnu*nt of satisfying relationships th age-mates e)f 
, be)th sexes, the graelual development e)f freedom from undue emo- 
tieinal ele’pe'iiele’nce upein parents and either adiilts, and the defining* 
of eelueational aiul eiccupational goals (158, p. 4). In shoit, 
“The e hie'l responsibility e:)f the .scheiol counselor is to assist indi- 
viduals in solving th(*ir varienis pe*rse)nal adjustment problems” 
(158, p. 6). 

It is not entiielv clear whether such thinking stems from a 
theoretical rationale* which would endows the counselor with what 
appears to be* preifessienial oinn^ lienee or from practical cem- 
siderations based on the fact that there are not emough psychi- 
atrists, psyche)le)gists, and caseworkers within the school system. It 
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\\ as pointed out previously that the generic counselor, by In'ing 
a jack of all trades, cannot offer the clicuit the professional serv- 
ici's that only specialists can offer. If one considers the fact that 
acfolesccnts constitute the most difficult and the least explored 
group in terms* of helping relationships, the responsibilities as- 
sirnu'd b\ the tcaeher-counselor become stupendous indeed. 

A classification V)f problcans handled most frecjuentlv by full- 
time counselors in Califoniia schools is cjiiite revealing. A table 
fiom the cited survey is presented below* ( 158) : 


SrVDKNT PH01Ua:MS DFM.T WITH MOST 

OFTEN HY COT NSI LOBS BANK ORDER 

Adjustinc^rit to schoolwork ..... I 

The fiitiirc. ('ducational ...... 2 

The flit iin*. vocational ...... 3 

Home and l.unilv ....... 4 

Personal psv’chokjaical ...... 5 

Social psychological ...... 0 

Finances, living conditions, and employment . . 7 

Ciirricnlum and teaching procedures ... 8 

Health and phvsical dev(‘lopment . . . 9 

Social and recreation.il . . . . . 10 

Courtship, sex, and marriage . ... 1 1 

Morals and religion . . . . . . .12 


Working with young pt'ople demands a degree of knowh'dge 
and skills which perhaps surpasses that reejuired in (h'aling with 
\oung childnai or adults. 

Vocational counselors working within a communitv-supported 
ag(‘iicv are often at a consicfiaable advantage in that tlu^v fre- 
([iKTillv’ find th('ms('lves in dose* juxtaposition to j^rofcssional • 
'workers in related helping occupations. This ])roxiinitv not onlv 
permits a freer cxchangi' of ideas but may rcapiire that tlic voca- 
tional worker operati* closely with a psvehiatrist or a casiwvorker 
in handling a specific case. The vocational counselor within an 
agency setting usually possesses a good working know'l(‘dg(' of 
community Kvsoiirccs and the policies^ anA philosophi(*s of other 
agencies and frec|uently knows personally practitioners, super- 
visors, and administrators in the different related fields. Through 
practical cooperation on a case, through informal discussion and 
joint cx)nferences, he may begin to realize that problems that 
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beset otlier helping areas may also apply to his professional prob- 
l<*ins, that technicjues and skills^ nsidiil in ‘casework or'psveho- 
tlu'rapy may also be nliliz(‘(l in vocational counseling. Ifj short, 
the vocational ccjimselor who finds hims(‘lf in a h(*lp-ccntcre(r 
milieu is likc'ly to p(‘rccive himscH as a helper and (Ik? client as a 
person who comes to him for some form of lu lp. • 

This orientation is in sharp conliast with tlic'' climate that is 
likely to b(‘ enc‘oiintc*r(‘d in manv nniversity-sponsonxl psveho- 
logical clinic s or in voc ational s(‘r\ ices oifered ])^' tlic^ public school 
systems. Th(‘ average ftMclier-connscOor usually operates almost 
(“xcliisivcly wathin tlic' fiMuicwvork of tlic' sc hool dc*pai tmc'ut (63). 
by training and tcmpcraiiicait he is pic‘suinal)l\ a tc^ac lu r, first 
and forcanost; liis cjualilications as profession. il counsc'lor are 
frec|uentlv nil. In the words ol Kitch and McCai ars, “'I’cMchers 
who ma\’ Iiancllc* suc‘c‘(‘ss(ull\’ the* t\ [jical group situations that are 
charac'teiistic of the* classroom do not nccc'ssai il\’ possc'ss the 
cjuahlic’S that insuic* succc'ss in handling the' pc'ison’to pcrsc:)n 
rc'lationships wliich arc' the I)a*sis ot the* counsc'Iors work” (153, 
p. 15). Mucii ol tile school counse lor’s (hinking is influc'uced bv 
the* c'ducational stiuc ture ol wliich h(' is a part, \\1iatc\cr the* 
oI)jecti\es ol (‘ducation ma\ bc', arc' dillerc nt from thc)se of a 
li('l[)mg prob'ssion such as, p('rlia[)s. casc'work or \ocational guid- 
anc'c*. f ill I lu'i inoi e, ((‘acher-c'ounscloi s as a gioup sc'cm to find 
s('cuiit\ in ihc'ii’ liomogc'iH'itv and lend to rc'gard ollicT pn^fessions 
willi sonic' undci s(aiidal)]e clioni tlic'ir standpoint) mistrust. 

It is pioliabK signific ant^that most scliools rcciuirc' their pc5tc'n- 
tial ps\ chcdogisls .md coun''eIois to )k' tc'achers I. ‘ t. “Outside*! s,” 
e\c*n if rc*cognr/(‘d loi competc'uce' in thc'ir own ^ )fessional cir- 
c'h'S, ai(' nsualb ineligible' lor the' position of school counselor 
unic'ss the \ ha\c* had ])ie'\ious le*aching experience within the 
sehool s\ ste in b\ pui^ning suc h a se ctarian pe)lic\ , the' schools 
not onl\ de piivc' ihe inseK e's of the service's of some' e'xcellent 
workc'is but actualK’ c'rect a wall between themselves and other 
hc'l|)ing jirofe'ssions. 'Vhr c'lfee'ts ol sneh an idc'cdogical isolationism 
are le'll alreacK and will probably become' more rious as teacher- 
C'ounselors lic'coine' more fulb cogni/ant ot their profe"^sional role 
and responsibilitie's. If the' tc'achc'r-cc nsedor is to liecomc' a truly 
professional W'orkc'r. he' w ill ha\(' to c'stablish much closer ideo- 
logical as well as working rc-lationship with menibc'is of the older 
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helping professions. It is questionabU^ that the scliool system 
alone can provide him with the necessary orientation and on-tlu*- 
job training that are so essential to one wlio assumes the n\sponsi- 
bilitv of helping others (Iblri). 

The rationalized distrust for nonteaching professions is clearly 
'demonstratec^ hv tlu' fact that “eighty-(iv(' percent of the coun- 
selors reported fhev believed that teaching is not only desirable 
but essential in preparation for coimselors' ( 15S, p. 21). At no 
time was training in ps\chologv, casewdrk, or \ oeational guidance' 
deemed nearlv as important as preparation for teac hing, and yc't 
there can be little (|U('stion that workt'is in these* areas have* much 
more to contiibute to face-to-face coimst'ling than teachers 
have. 

It is but lecc’utK that some' teachers have* assiimc'd the* pait ol 
hc'lpers. In their new lole as counselors many of them stri\(* to 
reorit'iit their thinking, accjuirc' new inlormation and skills, and 
professionalr/e thc'ir work. According to the* prc'viouslv (]uott'd 
Californian sur\'(’V, 9t.7 per ce'iit of full-time* connselois in that 
state took one* or moie ceAirses in the* various ar(*as ot psyehologv , 
sociologv, statistics, coimst'ling tt'chnicjuc'S, mental hygit iu*, and 
other related subjects. This is \erv enc'oiiraging inclec'd. The* solt* 
limitation of such a training program is tlu* tenclencv to e(|uat(' 
academic crc'dits and degrt'es with competenct* iii counsc'ling. 
It has alreach heen pointed out that subject matter, altlumgh 
c'sst'iitial to one’s prolessional development, is ineomplett* with- 
out i\ correspondingly intensiva* pre^gram of supt'rvist'd fic'ld-work 
training. Pc'rsonal professioiial maturitv, self-diseiplint', and the le- 
spcct for the c lient’s riglil to make* his eiwn de'cisions are* seime* ol tin* 
chaiacteristics of a tiaine’d ce)unse‘le)r. Hlos (IS), lor iiistanee, 
notes that man\^ te'aclu'is arc apt to re'spond te) the stuele'iit in 
tc'iTns of their e)wn struggle's during adede'sce'nce*. “This eilten 
accounts fe)r the teaehe’r’s sc'iisitivity to anel se'le'ctive* aw'are*ne*ss e;f 
adolescent problems in his group, for his unusual unde i standing 
of e)ne student and his ceunpletc* lack e)f unde'rstanding e)( ane)ther” 
(48, p. .500). Whc'tlu'r or not taking c‘e)urses at the graduate* le*vel 
will help the ce)unsc*]e)r te) dilFe*re*ntiate be twe e'u his ov\ n preiblems 
and those of his clic'iit is a me)e)t point. Cji'iiuine* insight into one’s 
e)wn motivations and needs is es.sential in the* de?ve4e)pment of a 
counselor. As Rutli Strang (233, p. 109) aptly remarks, "The 
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c()iins('l()r s uiulf'rslanding of In's stndonts seldom goes deeper than 
his und(‘rstanding of himself/* 

1 he school counselor’s problems lieqn(*ntly bexony.' complicated 
because helping facilities within the school system are either 
limited or completely noiu'xistent. Tlu^ t(*aclK‘r-coims(*lor may 
therc'fore b(' comj)t‘ll(‘d to broaden his fnnctiorvs tqnsiderably/ 
’I hus, in addition to handling problems in edncLftional guidance, 
he may be ('xpc ct(‘d to h(‘lp stiuhmts in matters of personal adjust- 
ment and emotional disturbance, intrafamili^al difficulties, and 
similar probh ins wliic If are enough to challenge the skills of an 
('utire clinical team. Very IrcajiKaitlv, llu^ teacher-counselor, who 
is already ta\('d to tin* limit bv th(' rcsponsibiliti(*s \(*st('d in him 
l)y face-to-lac(‘ rc'lationships, niav be ('Xp(‘cted to be in charge of 
an occupational hbrai \ , show films on care(*r planning, conduct 
soeational guidance' group sessions, assist with attendance records, 
and make' home \isits. 

There' ('an b(* htth' (pu'stion that there' exists an acufe need for 
an ('xpaneh'd prolcssional guidance s('r\icc available to in-school 
south. Although the uigt'ne\ ol conditiolis mac \ .irv from lex'alitv 
to locality ,111(1 the' (|uality of se'iviee' may diHer from oiu' scliool to 
another, there e'xists a nationwide* shoitage of vocational coun- 
seling lacilitie's pre'pared to h.mdle' the occupational lu'e'ds of 
\oung pe'ople. 'The* Mulcentuiv White* Ileiuse* Confere'iue on 
(Ihildre'n and Yemth summari/ed the* existing situation In stating, 
“A(le'(|uale' guidanee service’s are ne)t vet availalile to most of tlie* 
vouth of our countrv. M,in\ existing programs tend to be not'onlv 
inade’ejuate', but nncoordinale'd. U vv agiced t guidance, in 
the se’nse* of pe’rsonal he'lp in mee'ting life sitiiat. iis, should Ix' 
gjve’ii bv traiiK'd peisonne'l and start earlv’ in the school pn^- 
gram. . . . In some* schools, the* emlv attempt to preiv ide* guidance 
is made* tlirongh le'achers who liave little e)r no special training, 
and who continue' te) cauv he'avv teaching le)ads (200, p. bSOh 

As a piole'ssional woike’r, the' te’ache'r-coimselor may find him- 
self se’iiouslv handie'appe'(l in se’veial ways. Krceiiiently, he* is the 
only teacher-counselor in tlu‘ entiie school T' is automatically 
pie cludes profe'ssional supervisie)n as practiced in ageiuaes where 
tlu'ie' are several woike'is (105). Be.' alone also means absence 
of staff (onfere'iices where specific cases may be studied, new 
knowh'dge accpiired, or older attitudes modified. 
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The fact that there does not appear to he a iinifi('d rationale as 
to the functions and responsi!)ilili(\s ot llie school counselor makes 
his task diffigilt and at tinuvs ainhiguoiis. The slnictnrc' within 
Which the tcachcr-coimselor is expt'ctc'd to opcaalc' is often left to 
the discretion of the school snperint(‘ndent or the principal, neither 
•of whom is Ikkejy to he (jiialified to administer a vocational guid- 
ance program, (^nite oftem little distinctioh is made helween mat- 
ters of policy, administrative* dntii\s, and professional i csponsihili- 
ties. What the school counselor is g(fmg to do is likedy to he 
detei mined largely hv the local school an\l the priiu ipal’s under- 
standing of what constitutes vocational assistance. 

For illustrative purposes one might nuntion a few prohlems 
that can he classified under poli(‘v, administration, and profes- 
sional responsihilities. The i(*ade‘r can undouhte'dly amplify (‘ach 
list witliout much diflicultv. 

Policy. Should evc'ry stiuU'iit lu* schmi hv the counsedor at least 
once during the teim? Should (‘vi*rv student he test('d at l(*ast 
once? Should cumulative records* lx* ke'pt lor c'vc'iv student? 
Should paients lx* invited to partici[xite in vocMtional planning? 
Should out-of-sch(X)l rcf(*rrals lx* mad(' hy tlu* counselor when 
deemed nccessaiv ? Should disciplinaiv matt(Ms lx‘ handh'd hy tlu* 
counselor? What functional and structured r( lationship should 
exist hetv\a*en the couns(*lor and the school nurse, the attendanc(‘ 
officer, the classroom teacher? 

Acltninistratioii. \\ ho should inliTpn't tlx* type* and ohj(*ctiv(‘s 
of the vocational -progiani to students, tlu’ir pari'uts, and tlu* 
communitv? Who should solicit parental pai tu ipation in “routiiK*’ 
c.as(*s vvlicii a iel(*iial to an outsidt* r('sourc(* is c'onteinplatcxl? 
Who sliould he ies|X)nsihle for the* correction of minor inliac tions 
or major hr(*aches of discipline? Who should he n'sponsihlt* for 
settling dilf(*renees that mav arise hetvv(*en the counsidor and 
another meinher of the facultv’ over a spt'cilic case? 

Professional Rrs])oti^ihiliti(\s. What t(‘sts, if einy, should the 
student he givf*n? Should the couns(*lor und('rtak(’ Ixdping the 
particular studcait? In what area ^diould assistance l)e olfc'ri'd-^ 
Wliat counseling technic|U(*s arc* to he* employe d'^ What conclu- 
sions c.‘an the counsellor reach on the* basis ol e videaice* hefore* him, 
and what re*cornniendations can he* make* at this point (c.g., 
suggestions for a legalistic educational ])lan, iec‘onmic*ndations on 
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leaving a child Ix'hind in his class, advancing him, or giving him 
instruction; rc'C'ommcndations for psychiatric trf'atmcnt or fuitluT 
clinical U'sting, etc.)? What ethical priiicipl(*s sliould be adopted 
by the counselor (i.c., confidentiality of records, not divulging* 
IQ and similar ti^chnic al data to the client, (*tc. )? 

WIiatev(*r may Ix^ said about the |)rofessional ^liSRculties that* 
are likely lo besset th(.‘ l(\\clK‘r-c(Junselor, one fact ftands out as un- 
deniable^ reality: the school counselor is olten the first and some- 
times th(' only person whe? will ever oiler professional counseling 
h('l[) lo th(' sludtail. Krofn the* practical standpoint it matters little 
wheth(*r the stud(‘nt himsell rexpK'sh'd to see the counselor 
about his (“ducational plans or whether he was referred bv a class- 
room teacher because* of acade-mic failure* or odd behaxior. What- 
e ver the* pie)ble*m ma\ be* e)r ho\veve*r difficult it ma\' appear, the 
C()unse*le)r is hk(‘l\ te) be* tlie* first piede ssieinal workeT to meet the 
stude'iit. The* school couiise le^r canneit r(‘tie*at to an i\orv tower 
and lefuse to oflei help to a student be‘cause the* problem does 
not fall within the* range* of bis pre)te*ssioiial function. Nor can 
he* atte iiipl lo make* a i(*ie-iial lo a case*\te)ik age nev or to a psv- 
chftitric clinic simpK be'cause a stu(le*nt max want assistance with 
some difficullN that arises at home* e)i se'e'ins lo inxoKe^ the total 
aspects ()l pc‘isonahl\ A blanke*t policx ol re'lt*]ial lor all students 
who cemlreint Ihe* te*ache'r-connse‘le)r with other than e*ducatie)nal 
eir \ ocalion.il [iiobleins would be not onlv complete'K im|:)ractical 
but piobLiblx hannful to the mdixidual client. 

rhe* te acher-e ounse'loi olten finds hiinse’lt conf]onte*d wifli a 
ge’iiuiiK* pi olcsNional piol)lein Isssi-ntialh he* is a ' ic he'i lraine*d 
lo te'ach subjc'ct matte r m a classroom. Bx \ irtiic of additional 
eomse s in psxeholog\, xocational guidance*, and te*sting, he* ma\ 
have' lake'll on the* job ol se’hool counse'loi. Now in his new* role* 
he is e‘\j)e‘ct('d te) .issist \ e>img olie'iits not e)nl\ w ith ('ducational and 
X'ocational proble-ms but also xxith confliets that max arise* from 
inte'ipcison.d r('lationshi[)s, fioiii diflicullies m emotional adjust- 
ine'ut, and liom inlralamilial dillieiiltie's and xxith xxhat may be* 
pr(*cursors of a total psxehie* bie'akdoxxn * hool counselor 

max be* axx.ne' of his iimitations as i*ither a diagnostieiau or a 
theiapisl but max still be* lorce'd into * situation xxhiedi demands 
his actixe p.u liciiialion. The troubled stude nt as a rule does not 
haxe* a choice between a higlilx tiaiue'd “expeit' and a compara- 
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tively less well equipped geiu'ric counselor. The reality of the 
situation presents tlu? student with a choiet* li('tween a school 
counsejor, wij;li all his liniitation\ as a profe ssional helper, and no 
'helper at all. Unfortunatelv, this situation is not restricted to any 
particular poVtion of the country but appears to be t\ pieal of th(‘ 
•nation as a wl\,ole. The* White House confcKaici' nuaitioiu'd pre- 
viously makes 4h(' following significant Voinment: “Almost uni- 
versalh’, teen-age \outh seek a matuie, und(*rstanding and trained 
professional person with whom they ctin discuss lullv tluar voca- 
tional, educational, social and personal [^loblems. Few eominimi- 
ties ha\e pro\’idcd adeejuate resources to help our young jxoplc' 
effecti\ cK' along the ciucial path from school to work, or through 
the perplexities of their early work ('xperiemcc's. Hcaice, it was 
agreed that all commimity resource's should be expandeal and 
used to the fullest to give youth the guidance nec‘dc‘d ’ (200, 
p. 187). 

Having" to deal with the variegatc'd problt ins of the' adolc'scc'ul 
is a tremendous responsibility tjnust upon school counselors. 
Most prc^fessional workers in rc'lated fields would slum a position 
that in a sc*nse demands that they be* vocational counselors eiTs( - 
workers, psychologists, and ps\chiatrists all in oiu*. And \el tin 
is precisch' what is expected of tc'achers who, for w’hat(‘\('r rcMson 
chose student pcrsoniK'l work as a part of thc'ir High school ac- 
tivities. 

There can be? little cpiestion that main teachers arc* but diiiiK 
aware' of the magnitude' of the responsibihtic'S thev iind(*rtak(' 
when they dc'cich' to become school counselors. Xor are' thcN 
always cognizant of the ce)mple*xity and the* inte nsity of training 
that is recpiired to enable- them to elo a piote'ssional job. In an 
article dealing with iii-schejol counseling Diesde-n gives a por- 
trav^al of the situation tliat is candid and verv imic'h to tin' point 
She reports (86, p. 41), “We started with one psychological coun- 
selor. She was an experic'nced teacher, having taught all the 
grades in state grades schools, and having taught social stuclic's in 
a Milwauke'e* high school for maiiiy yetirs [sic!]. In Fe'bruarv an- 
othe*r Counselor was added to the' staff; she spcciali/c'd in primal y 
children)” (86, p. 742). Th<*se se*e*m te) be' the chic'f j)rofe'ssional 
qualifications possessed by the* good wome'ii. What tlu'v may 
have lacked in academic or clinic al training was more than ce)in- 
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p(Misat(3d by their /eal. Tlie same article liiriiislK s a tal)le of prob- 
lems handled by tlic two counselors. It is presente d witliouj Im tlu r 
comment. 


MAI, \I)jrs J MLNT lO'I \I. 

Social . . . . 120 

iMnolion.il . . . . 152 

Pliysical* . . . . 31 » 

OlluMs .... 7 


The foree,oine biiel idisenssion on eoiinsehng witli in-seliool 
south has attempted to sugge st s(“\eral prt niises aionnd wliieli a 
more eomprehensis i* student eoimseling sers ice c ould ])e c stab- 
lished. The bjsie tenets are* (a) d hcac' exists a rcsal ii' dd lor \ oc’a- 
tional gmdanec' among high selujol students. ( h ) Tlieie also exists 
.m ac ute* ne(‘d lor eounsc'lmg in personal areas not neeessaiiK n*- 
latecl to oeeiipational planning ( c* ) A job amiK'-is of the* school 
eoims(*lor’s 1 unc tions is imj)erati\(* to peanut Inni to pre^pare liini- 
si'll lor and to .issunu' the i (‘ .ponsibihluss ol a Iielpi r. (d } An ad- 
vanci'cl xdvoa'ional cariieuhnn must bt* c‘\oKccl to ('(piij) the 
studiait eounsc'lor as well as the* pi aetil loiier with the knowledge 
and skills rcajuned b\ his [)iolession. (e) dhen* must be a fullca* 
exc hange' ol prolessional thinking bc twec'U the' school caainsc'lor 
mcl W’oikers m otlier lielping aieas ouisidi* ol tlie school s\ ste rn 
pi open'. (/) d he counseling s(a\iec's olfcaed to indixidual pupils 
must make' piosision loi ihi* inclusion ol llu'ir parcaits whenesia' 
this IS deemed iK'cessaiv. (g) Kesearch and iiu c'sligation nito*the 
(bnamics ol counseling wii’h adol* scents aie inn taali\c‘ lor tlie 
loimulation ol a total heli'ang lationale. 

oijjix ri\ i:s IN w'OHKiNt; wim iwi: aoolkscisXt 

dlie ca’iiticd tlnanc' of the' po'seail work has beeai helping the 
iuchxiclual c limit attain a satislactoix occupational adjuslnu'nt. 
Such help has bee n c*oncc'i\ c'd as a piocess in which the client, 
with the' aid of the coiinsVloig woiks toward a u'diiction of his 
mdc'cisioiis and conllietmg Ic-elings and 1)\ canpioxing his own 
stic ngtlis linallx c inbarks upon a coui'^o of action or a an. It lias 
be en strc'ssc'd i c‘p(‘atc'dl\ that a client can become' caigaged in a 
St 11-hc'lping proce ss onlv if the problem at hand is suHicicntly dis- 
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turbing to force him to seek piof(*.ssioiial assistance' and if Jiis 
will to t’llect a change is stronger than his dc'sire to remain nn- 
chaiigc^^:!. It is held that this princ iple is ecpially valid for adults 
••and adolescents and is applicable to occupational planning as 
carried on in eithc'r an agency or a sc hool. 

In practice', however, counselors In'cjiu'ntly discover that there 
is a basic didevrnce between working with adults and working 
with clients wlio are still in their c'arlv teens. 'Ihe distinction 
stems not from tlu'oretical consideratiuns alone but from the fact 
that tor inan\’ adc\lescents planning their. Intmc* does not consti- 
tute a pal ticiilailv meaningful emotional expc iience. VVTiy this is 
so has been discussed previouslx and need not lx* ri'pcMted luae. 
Tlu' subject under consideiation at piesi'nt is not the \oung 
cli('nt\ ratlu'i limited capacit\ to profit liom a voc ational guidance' 
contact but rather the* fuller utilization of whatever capacities he 
does {possess. Although the Noung elie'iit ma\ not be* able to enter 
into the same kind of r<‘lationshi[) with the* eounsi'lor iis an adult 
and although the oc'cupational eonlliet ma\ not be* so disturbing 
and prc'ssing, lu* still ivav want assistance' with liis xexationa! 
dilemma. The cjuestiein then be'ceinu's, I low ean the* e eiunse'lor e)4(e'r 
tlie adolesce'iit client the* kind e)f vocational se'ivue* which he* can 
use at a level acceptable to his acle)le*sce*nt peisonahtv ? 

l\*ihaps tlu* first piinciple* is not to assume* anv thing about the' 
\ening pt'rse^n but to he'l[) him loimulate* Ins own thinking as to 
wliat it is that he* wants lu*lp with, fn otliei woiels. wlial eloe's 
he* diiiik is the* prolile in, Imw dex s he* believe* he* e an solve* it, and 
what deie's lie preipose to de) about it’-^ II mav be* ve iv ehllie nlt for 
the eounse'lor not to j^roje'ct inte) the* silu.ition wliat Ik' thinks the 
problem is anel how the* elie*nt should go about solving it. In his 
inexperience and [isvehealogical naive-te* the* adole*see iit mav se*e1iis 
difficultie s as some'thing ie lative*lv •'impk*, a te injioiaiv eonditiein 
that mav be* renie*die*d bv semnd aelviee* or diagnose el threingli 
an aptitude test. Fre(|U('ntlv, he* is neit e*ve‘n much disiuibe*d bv 
his pre)b]e*m but is in a state c)t mild elisf|uie*tude* wliieh he heipes 
the c*oimsc*lor can ic*lie*ve* for him^ If the* ce)unse*le)r cannot wave 
a magic wand and take* it awav , he* still lu e'd not bv* gie'atb 
upse*t, for, in the* first place*, the* |nobl(*m is neit ne*ce‘ssarilv vital 
and, se cond, it will preibablv take* care* of itsc*lt in the* ceiurse* ol 
time. 
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The connscfor ( annot t(*ll tlic adolcvsrc iit client that the latter’s 
prohhan is inoK* scMioiis than he iina;j;ines ci,n(l that he fyiglit to 
do something ahont it. It is the client’s pi eroirativc* to feel about 
hiins(‘ll and his dilfienllK's as he does. It tln^ jonn^ client feels 
sli()n^,_^l\ id)(nit s(nii(‘ inatt(‘r, r(‘assnring him that ht’s nothin^;” 
is no inor(‘ helpinl than tellinu; him that Ik* should b/;* concerned 
ov('r SOUK tiling that has*hl(le meaning to liiin ex^ n if the eoun- 
s(‘lor considers it impoitanl What llu' eoimselor can do is offer 
th(' adoh sc'cnl an oppoitimil) to discuss and to think througli liis 
oeeupalional dileiimia W at lh(‘ e nd of such a 'proce ss the client 
slill leels that all he wauls is factual infoimalion or psveho- 
nu'tric \'(‘n(iealion ol lus poteni lahtie^s, the counsellor will have 
le) aece-pt sueh a |)iogiauL even if he* himsell heiljs that the* 
elie'iit ne*e‘ds a dillrK ut e)r nioie mt(‘nsi\e* sciA’ice. The case of 
(h'orge* illushales fins point. 

(h'Oige* Nsas leh'iieel }oi \ oe ational guielance* thre#e \x*ars 
ago w lieu lie w a> (il lee n bx a e hild eai e ageaicx At that time 
( a*oi Im\ iiig <i gie al ele al ol elillie ulU with his foste*r 

home* jiaieiits and in sehool XoeMtioiKil eoiinseling eliel not 
ap[)e‘ai to me an too luueli to him. On tlie \aiious tests he* 
altaiiM'd uniloimlv low seou's, allhougli lie eliel not impreess 
(he e xanune'i as a dull bo\ At the- cwiiclusion of the* eeiunsel- 
mg s( ssieins the- eemiisc loi s opmie)n wms that Ch'orge* was an 
eiiiolionalK elislmbed adeile se e iil ol at least a\(‘rage' mte*b 
hge-iiee* who be‘e ause ot miier ehlfie ultie s was unable te) u^e 
the- \e)eatioiic»l sei \ lee te) *ui\ gie*at e’Xte'ut. 

(a*e)ige- te le ■[)! loiie el loi an appe)mtiue*nt re'ce . \ . ilc had 
ele*\e'le>pe'el ph\ siealK and appe aie*el to be* able te) lelate him- 
*se'lf semu-what be*tte'r to the* e*ouuse*le)r than e.a pre*\aous oc- 
casions He h.ul pist e*nte red his semio’- \ e ar in high sehe)ol, 
whe*re* he* was maintaining an So a\t*rag(*. He* came* in pri- 
mal ilx 'to ge*t help in fineling a job tor the* sumiiU'r. As the 
ee)unse*lor wouele ie*el whethei (h*e)ige* weiuld i)e inte*re‘ red 
in assistanee* with his Sceupat lonal future*. (h*orge* became 
\'e*r\ de'l e*nsi\ e*. sa\ mg that he* was eleiiug line*, tlmt he* 
(lul not want le^ t^ike* »in\ te*sts aiul that he* k*- *w that 
he* w.is ge)ing to e'lite i eolle'ge*. \\ ue*n the* ce)unse*le)i aske*el 
what (heiige* inte'iule'd le) inajeir in, he* replu'el ejuieklx that 
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he would study either engineering or law. The eounselor 
assuiyed an aceept,ing and noiuaitic'al altilude hut also ask(‘d 
Georg(' it he thouglit his abilities lav in those areas, (\spe‘- 
.. ciallN’ sinee the two proli'ssions he nuMiiioiic'd ealh'd u[)()n 
rather diUcreait talents. Again Ch'oigc' assiiiiHl the' eounsi’lor 
that he w'^s aware of the implic ations and that all he wanted 
at present w^s a summer job. 

From the foregoing brief summary onr may infer that the 
eounselor lelt that Ca‘oig(' eoiilel piolit •!rom Imtlu'r xoeational 
eouns('ling. de'orge' appai(‘ntl\' did not share this \ iew. His 
nonre‘eepli\ eiiess veagid on ne‘gati\ism, and it was obxioiis that, 
had the eofmselor insiste‘el on his opinion that (h'orge* was sadl\ 
eonfuseal \ oe ationalK and probably iie'c'ch'd I in then* eounsc'lin^ 
and ti'sting, Geoige would become' eompl(‘t('l\- imaeei'pting ol 
tlie counselor. Perhaps a subtler approac'h might ha\i' been more 
ellective in (le*aling with (h'orge'. This, howe-Mi, is not IIk* 
cjuestioii. Till' crux ol the issue‘ lies in whether a eoimse'lor Ctin 
de'cide' lor a clie'iit wha^ should be‘ impoitanl for tin* lattea. If 
has beem said re'pe'ateellv that sonu‘tim(‘s tlic ehcul miiNl ix' 
helped to take h(‘lp. I'his is true, but iu olfering lu lp tli(‘ coun- 
selor must also re\sj)(H’t the client’s right to refuse* it. In the abo\e 
illustration, Cieorge* came in e*\clusi\el\ because- 'he* w ante-el .i 
job [or the- summe r. Appare*ntl\ he- was le-ailiil of be-eeimmg in- 
\e)l\'eel in a ceiunseliug proce-ss. lie- preibabK consMele-re-d tlie- 
entiv- matle-r betoiehand and deeide-d that it was a ]ob— not 
s'ocaiiemal guidanee"— that he- could use* at [)re se*nt. ^I'he* fact that 
the ce)unse-le)r lecogni/ed that he was ele-aling with a distmlie-d 
adole-sce-nt wlie) had iie) clear picture- ol hiv \ eic.itieinal future- 
elo(*s not ill itse-lf sugge-st that Cw-orge* was e-ithe-r aw. ire* eif the- 
seriousne-ss of the- preible-in or chxsire-el te) do an\ thing about it. 
Although some W'orkeis (152) fe-e-l that acceptanee- eif factual 
data is e-sse-ntial in counse-ling, such acce ptance*, de-spile- its im- 
portance-, deM*s not (*ml)race‘ the- teital (Knamie s eii \ eic.itiemal 
assistance. 'iTiis is perhaps w^hv lit/le- (Confidence can be* pl.ie-e-d 
in iiit(‘rvicwing Ic-chniejue-s de-signe-el in acbance- or snnilAi prae - 
tice-s inte-nded to create a spe-cial ‘atmeisphe-re’’ conducive te) 
counseling. Tlu- uniejue-ne-ss of every individual tends to pieelude* 
a postulation of static principle-s. 
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During tlu* first contact tlic counselor will want to convey to 
the* young client the f(‘eling that he lias confidence in tha latter’s 
ability to handle his dilcinina, that tlic' counselor’s ^role is, not to 
soKa* th(‘ j)i()l)lein for tiu' clicail but to h(‘lp him come to some* 
decision. At th(' sanu* tim(‘ the counselor will slfow the ado- 
lescent client an und(‘rstanding and s) mpathetic ^atiitude based* 
on recognition of lh(‘ lact that th(‘ clicail may fiiid it diiricult to 
put his pioblem into words and that he needs factual infoimation 
about hims( II and th(^ woHd around bun in making his occupa- 
tional plans. Lastly, in Vorking with a vonng pcason, the couii- 
s(‘l()r will not only i)(l(*r assistance' I)ut will ti\' to he'lp the client 
g(‘t hold of th(‘ pKK'css, e\ en if on ever so simple* a le*\’e'l. 

It is entirely possible* that, if the* clie‘nt is still toe) immature 
at the* time oi eounsoliiig e)r is ne)t tero much in ce)nflict o\ er his 
socational choiee*, the* elient-coniisolor re'lationship will neve*!* 
(l(‘\clop into a niomentons e xperie'iue* in the clie'iit’s life. What 
the* Noe'ational gnidance e:onlacts will mean to the clie'lit wall be 
(le-te'i mmc'd not oiiK b\ the* kind of S(*i\iee o(fei'e*el bv the* ceiuii- 
s(*lor but o\ tile intensity of the xoCcAional proble'in and the 
exl’e'iit to which the* ehe'iit can use* the* service* and himse'lf. 

Most vocational gnidance* se‘ssions with high school freshmen 
and sopliomoies, although geiierallv' helpful, do not as a rule 
develop into pailieulailv nuanmglul relationship processes. As 
a ie*sult e)f such contacts, the vonng client mav gain a somewhat 
better undeUstamhng ot oeeiipalions, possible a ek'are*!' concep- 
tion of Ins own mteiests, abilities, anel aptitudes, and. it is hope*d, 
a stionger eliivc* to do something about his ^'-^•ltlonal future. ' 
It IS not uneommon to have a voung client com| lin at the end 
ot the* counseling se'ssions that ne)w he is meire* contused than 
h(' was vvlieii he staite'd 7'lus lu'cd not indicait* failure*. Such a 
statement mav suggest that •the* elu*nt has moved Iroin a j^oint 
vvhi'ie lu* expected tlu* connse'lor to vidvise* him what to do to 
oiK* vvlieio lu* is b('ginning to think about the problem himself. 

It is (*ntire*l\ uiuh'istandable that tlu* clunt is somewhat 
liigiitc*iu*d bv this new (h'v olopment and is anxious to bring 
about a eh.uigt' without knowing c'xac'tly iiow. Ihc counselor 
may want to remind tlu* elie'ut tha* the counseling ’elationship 
n(‘c'd not eonu* to a linal (lul and that the vonng pc'ison is wel- 
come to return at a later date. At any rate, the client is given 
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a clioicr, rithrr to contiiuir for anotiu'r si'ssion or two, or (o 
ti\' to iv.'soKc' tlu' now K aroused anxielu's miassistc'd. 

Tliu> lar we lia\e dc'alt elii(‘[l\' with didieiill i(‘S ('iieounlc'rc'd 
•in eoiinsc'lini; of adolc'seeiits. \\1ial, Iiowcxc r, are the i^oals of 
siieh eonnselinjj,? IVihaps iho priinaiN ()I)j(‘eli\ c‘ is lo pro\ id(‘ 
•the \onn^ irli(^‘nt with an oppoiiunil\ to work onl lor hiinsell 
his \oealional plans. 'This means deliniiTj; tlu' problem, biim^in^ 
out its eonllietinjj; eompoiu'iils, and resoKin;^ il, at hsist par- 
tially, in a K'alislie maniK'r. 'To do so, ftu‘ \(am^ pel son nia\ n(‘ed 
factual inloimalion about th<‘ issiu' at haild ((ib, ()7), souk' imd(M- 
standinjj; ol his own [)i^t(‘ntialiti(\s, and, abo\(‘ all, sulfieii'iit 
malinit\ to caialili' him to inli j^ialc' tlu* obj('eli\(' facts with liis 
pluMiomenal self. At this point it should b(‘ rc'callc'd that the 
a\eraile adolc'seent e<in laieK lunclion as an isolated iudi\ idual. 
Most NOiing [)('{)ple are stiom^K' dep('ii(l(‘nl on tlu'ir lamilic's. 
and esptaialK their paients, in dc'cidini^ on .i \oealional plan 
An occu[fat ional [iro^ram that has Ix'cn ('\()l\(‘d soleb as the 
result of intcaactioii lietwi'en tlu* soiimj; ( luait and the vocational 
c'ouns(*lor is hkelv to hftvc* a dr(‘amhk<* (|uaht\ about it nnh'ss 
it meets with the acc'eplaiue and su|)poit ol the client's 
parc*nts. 

In vcKMtional counselini; with adole scents lac tnal inloinia- 
tion pla\s a <i;r(*ater role tlian m oeeiipat lonal jilanmii'^ with 
adults, by iaetu.d inloiniation is meant ps\ ehonic'tric' and ninil.ii 
t(‘st ('\idc*ncc* aliout the indixidu.d, knowled'^e about \aiions oc 
eiipfitions, tamih.Hity with college' cunicula. entiancc' ie(|une 
ments, etc., and some* ichai about oppoitunitus in tlic dilhaenl 
fic‘lds. It can be* assumed that, Ix'CMUse flu* .iv( la^e \oun^ pc isoii 
has lived a shortei' time* than the* avc'ia^e adult the loimeis 
knowledge ol the* working world with .ill its iiniiluat ions will 
be* less inclusive and less detailc'cl' .Since inanv voiiie; people 
have* nev(*r work(*d in tlu'ir lives, then iinch'i standinet ot jobs 
and prol(‘ssions is hkelv’ to be* mlluene(‘d bv vyishlul t.uit.isv 
rather than firstliand e\perii*nce. I^otli adults and adolescents 
need facts fiom the counselor abound which thev can build 
th(*ir vocational plans, but adolescents nc'cd them inoie, ])eeause. 
at the time* tlu'V see the* counseloi, thev aie likelv to h.ive fc vvc i 
facts at their own disposal. 

Anoth(‘r r(*ason why objective inloimalion jdays a mon* iin- 
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poitaiit H)l(‘ Ml vocational ])Ianiiinj^ with yoiinj^ people is tliat, 
hy viitiu* of (1 k‘m \outh, ^freatcr (‘ducaiiopal and occupational 
f)p[)()i luniti(‘s ai(‘ op('n lo llaaii. i^r( (|ncntlv several (‘(jnally sound 
vocational possil)dilies arc* at tli(‘ disposal of tlie vcnini^ clicTit? 

A l)ett('r lacliial mikIcm standing ol cacli area, coupled with the 
scientifically (‘slahlislaal prohahilitv' (jf his succe^'din^ in it* 
may la'lp tlu' voime; c^i(‘nt to d(‘eid(‘ in favor^of a particular 
car(‘(‘r. Similarly, when conlront(‘d with a choice (;f several 
car(*er plans, an adolesc('nt sometinu^s can, with lh(' aid of test 
(‘vidc'iice, lule out llio'fX* fields in whiih h(‘ appeals to lac'k tlie 
nec(‘ssai\ .illiihutc s lor sueeess and smmltancoiislv S(*1(‘ct that 
area lor which he m.i\ have special aptitiah s. Adults, c(jn\ ersclv, 
larelv ha\(‘ so hioad an occ u|)ati()nal choice. If p^vchometric 
testimj; is indicated, it can oltcai he confiiK^d to the narrower 
piohlem at hand. It is rath(‘r nneommon tor a mature adult to 
('ome to th(' counseloi with th(‘ statiam nt ‘I would like to find 
out what I am best smlial lor. Most adults who have a*vocational 
|)iol)lem have usualK c,iv<'n it consider. diU* thouLj;ht and, in clis- 
cussimj; it tlu' (■' unseloi, tend to I’limt themselvc‘s to a spe- 

c’lfie oceiip.ilinii.d an a. ri slmjj; then mav h(‘come cc'ntered in 
lh(‘ lields uiidei ( onsid(‘iMl ion 

dCstimj; is hk('l\ to he less tiuillul with adults than wa’th ado- 
lescents hee.^ise the adult client c.m eon\(‘v to th(* coimscdor 
much mloimalion about his \oe.itional prescait and past that, 
liom the piaelical slandj)omt , mav he more v.duahli" in voca- 
tional c omisehmj; than ah'-ti.a t psv clan net i ic data. .Vn adult olient 
with a Limilv who has wtiiked lor twaiitv vcai'* 's a laborer is* 
not hkc'Iv to di e ide that he is ^omu to become psv ehologist 
liec ause on a ti sl he .ittamed an lO oi 120. 

*11ie last point to be cainsideiial m conneciion with factual 
infoimation is the' bat that thi' ma]oritx of voung pc'opie are 
V oeat lon.illv moie lli \ibU‘ than most adults, (dven centain in- 
lormatioft about tluanselvis or an occupation, thev are more 
hki'lv to use it than one who is set m his wavs, brom the 
st.md|M)int ol vocatmnal'iilaviuug, the vmmg ^Huson posS(‘ssc\s 
gieat nlolihlv. lle^ i'' not eiuumbeu'd bv the' e'XC'e'ssive baggage 
ol the' j^ast. I lieie' is less to unlc'arn. ^ 'ss to give' up, a A inoic' tc^ 
gain. Not onlv aie* the' oppoi tumtic's gie'atc'r fe)i the’' ve)ung pioncc'i, 
but he is le ss bound bv tiaditie)ii, by pi'isonal ingiainc'cl patterns, 
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and In rnsponsihilitic's. Like Walt Whitman he eaii say “Afoot 
and light-hearted [ take to the opem road. . . 

rilE PARENTS* HOLE IN XOCAITON AL COUNSiaJNC 

The practical dilHciilties in coiins(‘ling with adolesccaits arc' 
incrc ased 1)\ thejact that to a huge extent many young people' are 
dependent on their parc'iits tor vocational support, (’onnsc'hng 
with adults is predicated on their alulity and desire to make* 
use of the* vocational se'iviee offe'ie'd. The* eouns(‘lor\ K'sponsi- 
hility is to lu'lp them mene in the* diieetiou ol iheir elioiee*. It 
is piesupposed that the adults who eome* for vocational assislaiu<‘ 
are relatuelv tree* to eoiiu* to a de'cision and arc* in a position to 
carry out tlu'ir j^lans. This is not to say that it mav not at tinu s 
he e'xtrenie'lv difficult to make a paitieular choice* and e'seai inoie* 
paiiitul to carry it out. Most people* cannot eLange* jobs oi tlu'ir 
occ'iipations lightly. 'rhe*re’ is alvvav s some' amhiv ale'iu e* about 
everv major ste'p. If it vvc'i'e* ne)t so, ihe're* would be* liltli* n(‘e*el 
for eounsc’ling seivic'cs. Uowe'vcL bv and laig(\ the assumption 
IS that, m a Ire'e* seieictv , the* ave'rage* adult can cairv out his 'vo- 
cational plans vvhc'n he* is de‘t(*rmme‘el to elo so. I'he* majoiitv ol 
adolcsee*nts, e)n the* eontraiv, are* still (Icpe'neh nt on the*ii j^aie nts, 
not onlv' finaneiallv anel e'lnotionalK , but oe c upatieaially as we ll. 
Few high school stuelcnts can leave* then stneli(*s at will e)r, le>i 
that matte'!', decide em e)ecuj)atie)ns that aie* at variance with 
the'ir, pare'uts’ wislu'S. Asiele* Ireim the* |)nie*lv piae tical ee)nsiele*ra- 
tions, the re* is alse) the* ejue'stiein ol (he* eeinnse lor s light te) e nte r 
into a meaningful re’latie)nship with the* veiling elie iit witlmnt 
the parents’ eonse*nt, [)ai tieipation, e)i e neourage incnt Pe-ihaps 
situations that limit the inse lv e‘s te! biie*l e'elue ational te sting .ulel 
superficial guidance de) not buiden the* counselor with loo muc'li 
rcsponsilnlitv . The like*lihe!e)d is that a pe i fune toi v anel eie e a- 
sional ce^ntact with a school eeiunselor is ne‘ithe*r pai tieularlv 
beneficial nor harmful. VeKational ceiunse'ling that is pie'elicate*el em 
the inte'iisity ot a re*latie)nship, ein <the* l)the*r liancl, poses e e rlain 
basic epu'stiems that demand e*are'ful ce)nside*ratie)n. 

It is fairly obvious that fe*w, it any, ade^lcsce'uts would take* 
it upon the*mselvcs to visit a social-woik age*ncy or a me'utal 
hygie'iic clinic witheiut discussing the matle*i thoroughly with 
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parents. CJcmiing for vocational f^uidanc(‘, liowcver, larcly 
(‘vokes more* than a passing mention, (^loosing a carcca* or taking 
an aptitncl(,‘ t( .sl has a positive (t)nnotation lor many. It is Iret' 
from tlu* stigma that is at time's connc'cted with s()eia] age nciesi 
or mental hygie ne clinics. Implicit in the attitude >s the leM'Iing 
that e)ce‘npatioHcd e)r e'eliicatiemal planning is not a,s taxing eni , 
the* indixielnals inner re^^(Jnre‘e^s as may be case‘\ve)rk *ejr psN'clii- 
atiie tieMtiiK iit. "I heae is good re-asem le)r this be lief, lV)r, l)v and 
laige, xoealional comiselii>g as it is practice el toda\’ rare lv con- 
slitule's a signific ant eanotie)nal e'xpea ie nce‘. "1 h0‘ slrcaig eanpliasis 
on ps\ chometi ie t^xsting, case' histe^iie s, and th(_ pi ole'ssioiiLil 
aiillioiity ()| the coimse'lor teaiels to leaixe* tin* c'lit nt out ol tlie* 
pioe e ss. Diagnosis, railiea- than hedp, is still the m iji!)r locus in 
tli(‘ (ielel ( 1 .5Se/ ) . 

When xoeational assistance' be‘e‘e)mes tlie* chiel ol)j('cti\'e e)f the 
gnid.iiiee pioce ss, an e iitiie'K new situation is cresited. Tlic 
[)iobleans ol eounsehng aie- paiticulail\ aeeeaitiiale'd .when the 
( lieail happe ns to lie .in adoh sceait. How much joint planning can 
tlie wenk. . .i'hI \oung client do \Mlla)nt consulting with the 
pa.*e nt."* ('an the* (ounse‘le)r assume* that the adole'scc'ut is fiee teo 
lollow his innei Noeation.il [)ioniptings without pare'utal ce)nsent 
anel lie lj)."* II the* counse’lor shenilel I'lieoniage* jnelepe'neli*nt think- 
ing, will such' ae tion e ie'ate* .i ee)nllie . m the' child-pare*nt rela- 
tieaiship.-" We* n.i\' child ele*libe‘i ,ite*l\ , lor, m the e‘\e's e)l most par- 
e nts, adole’We-nts aie* still consieleae d childre n, though the situa- 
tion sonie time's is ie‘\ e ise'd and the* paicnts tend to \ iew’ , the 
ph\sieall\ niatuie* ae lolese. e 'nt as an aeliilt. Senir [laie'iits o\ei- 
loe)k the' tact tint I'lnotiou.d in.itiuitx docs ne)t w a\ s paialled 
ph\ sieilogical glow tin Although huge* lor his age, ihe ade)lescent 
nifiv not be' re*ael\ te) take* a jeib, ie*gaid his studies seriously, or 
be'e*omi* ge nuiue'K cone e i ne'el w iUi his MH .itional future. Neithe r 
an a[)athe*tie‘ nor a he‘donistu* ap[noae li to hie* ne'cd suggest that 
the* aele)le*U e‘nt is a ' bunr' m the* making. He may be simply fol- 
lowing his ontogene tic* i»ite* e)l gieiwth. but be)in he and his 
j^aic nts ma\ also be* in nf*e*d ,e)l pi ole'ssional assistance lest tlic* 
piol)le‘in’ in enieitional maturatiem become' one ot family rela- 
tionship. 

In psyche)thc‘rap\ lor \ounger chilcnt'ii it is not uncomme^n for 
the* psychiatrist to lieat the child while a casewaiiker wcmIcs 
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witli parents (iisiiallv tla^ niollu'r). It is assiiiiK'd that tlnaapy 
for the child alone is not snlfieic'iit nnlc'ss tin* j)arc*nts, who ari' 
so close to tile child, are also helpt'd to nndc'rsland the' nalnrc' of 
his dilfieiilty. In a vocational i^nidanc(' silnalion sn(‘h an imdca- 
standing cannot he restiiet(‘d to inti'lh'elnal eoneeptnali/ation 
alone. Tlu' parent inav ha\(' to ludp tlu* adolc'secait i^row np voea- 
tioiially hy snpportiini; him in the lechiigs and attitiuhs that 
ina\ aeeompanv a ehang(‘. But sinei' llu' parent himself ma\ 
not 1)(' in a position to olh'r sneh snppoit, lu‘ ma\' ha\e to re- 
ceive some assistance' Irom tlu' voealionul eonns(‘l()r. C -'ounseline; 
()l an adoK'sc'ent mav tlu ieloie e'asilv d('\('l()p into a tln(‘(‘-e()i - 
nered rc'lationship hetweeai llu' counsellor, tlu' child, and his 
parc'nts. It (('itainlv' is not implied that t verv vocational c;nidanee 
east' ht' handled hv holh tlu' vocational e()nns(‘loi anti a case- 
worker. As a practical compromise, hovveve'r, il mav ht* ve'iv 
dt'sirahle lor the coimst'ltir to eonit'r with lIu' paieiits vvhilt* vvork- 
inji; vv ith ^tlu'ir ehiltl (loGt/). K\|)(‘i itiitt^ h.is shown that some 
adtilt'st't'iits aetnallv use the connst'lor .is a loito ac;anisl then 
paients. I )(‘lil)(‘i atelv or otht'rw ist*, upon K'tnmiii'j, home* tliev 
may inisreprest'nt what aehi.illv took [ilaei* m the olliee, yd- 
trihntiini; to the counselor stattaiuaits thev thems(*lves made 
Greater tensions mav ht' cit'att'tl at home, and v\ hat was in- 
tt'iided to l)t' a ht'lpinc; e\[i(*i itaiee mav de-v clop' into an intra- 
fannhed eonfliet. 1 hns tlu* connst'lor m vvoikm^ wit!i an ado- 
It'sei'iit has a rt'sponsihihtv not onlv to his eht nl hut to thi' 
latt 'r\ paients ;^s vvt'll. 

d he mallt'r ot pait'nlal participation and tin* lok' the paieiit 
niav' plav in vocational eonnsehii‘4 h.ive heiai iai>((l hv the 
various Jt*vv.i^h \"oeational Seiviees on se'-veial oeeasions. In 
1919 at a National (Jonfeieiiee ol [ewish Social Woikers at At- 
lantic (’itv', I presenletl a paper on tht* snhjt'ct (217 ) to stimnlatt' 
further tliscnssitm t^n this important tojne. l)t‘S]:)ite (he <j;eimine 
inteiest and toneern revtalt'd hv a immlx'r ot eoniiselois, iht' 
matter was not taken njr at tin* snhs(‘(|nent nK'i'tnii^. It se'cms 
that the (‘stahlishment ol a welldomTded rationale that would 
harinoni/(^ Inllv with tin* prineiph's of s(*H-detei minaiion and 
vocation. li immatnritv of adoh'seents still needs to lx* loi mnlati'd. 

j 

W(' hav(‘ s('('n that vocational ^nidanei* for adoh'seents is hv 
no means an all-oi-none process, d’lu're arc* h'vcls in th(' intensity 
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of the occupational conflict, levels in the extent to which the 
young client can become engaged in the, professional , relation- 
ship, and finally levels in which he can make use of hinjself. In- 
dividual vocational services may range from the imparting cf 
simple factual information to a vocational process that may in- 
volve all the resources of the ego. From this it foflows that ths 
extent of parental participation may vary from, the case where 
there is none at all to the situation which necessitates working 
with both the child and his parents simultaneously. 

Working with a pa/ent around a vocational focus is by no 
means easy. On the one hand the counselor is bound by the 
professional confidentiality of his work with the client, and on 
the other he is prompted to violate that confidentiality because 
of his respojisibilities to the young client's parents. Extreme 
skill and tael may be required lest the client lose confidence in 
the* counselor or begin to identify him with his parent. Under 
IK) circumstances should the counselor do anything "behind the 
client’s back ' or divulge information without the client's consent 
and appi(...tl 

School counselors who take it upon themselves to offer as- 
sistance bc^yond the occupational area will probably find the 
question of panmtal participation even more pressing and 
vital. Problems in the areas of personal adjustment, social func- 
tioning, or familial i(‘lationships almost invariably call for the full- 
est participation on the part of the young client’s parent. Social 
agencies, as a rul(\ will not attempt to work with a child-parent 
or marital counseling case unless both persons involved art 
willing to discuss their dilferences with the w ker. Casework 
experience has demonstrated fairly conclusively tnat in an inter- 
picrsonal relationship conflict it is almost impossible to render 
assistance to one person only. 

In counseling with adolescents, even a strictly vocationally 
focused ’counst'lor will occasionally encounter individuals whose 
occupational difficulties apparently stem from a total personality 
disorder. The counselor * may have reason to believe that the 
client's inferior performance in school or on iests is due not to 
intellectual deficiency but to emotional factors. So^) uptimes the 
degree of disturbance is so pronounced as to become obvious to 
any psychologically trained worker. Such a situation may con- 
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front the counselor with new difliculties as related to the question 
of his responsihililies, to the adol(\scent client and the latter’s 
parents. In theory, at least, the counselor may have thrc'c pos- 
sible ehoices: lie mav do nothing, which rni^ht indicate a callous 
disregard for the client’s welfaie; he may lu'lp tlie young client 
accept a icfurral to an appropriate agency, such as a casework 
agency or a mental hygiiaie clinic; or he ‘ may attempt to securer 
the parents’ cooperation in woiking out a suitabh' diagnostic and 
therapcmtic plan. Should lie attempt Hie sec'ond possibility, he 
may incur considiaable and just ciiticisnv lor failing to apprise 
the child’s parcaits of tlie probh in and his action, wh('r(‘as con- 
tact with the client’s pauaits would proliablv enable tlu' worker 
to b(* ol maximiun service to the client by making an appropriate 
referral. Sucli a st(‘p, by liringing the pan nts into the picture^ 
would probablv lessen somewhat the tensions that a referral is 
likely to arouse. 

A ps\chcatric or family casework reharid is at times very 
difficult to make and often taxes to the maximum tlu* counsidor’s 
piofc'ssional skills. It is ivit (*asy for most parcaits to accept the 
lact that their child is so severely distuilx d as to rc'Cjuiie a })sy- 
chiatiic consultation and possibly treatment, nor can tlu* parents 
face vvithout difficult\ the realization that their own r(‘lation- 
sliip to the child ma\' ha\e result(*d in his failure* in sehot)l or other 
activities. The t(*ndencv to blame om'self and simultaneously to 
r(*ject the guilt feelings is like*ly to produci* s(‘\ere conflict in tlu* 
parents. The\' willpiobablv "fight ” tlu* worker's sugg(*stion that 
v)ther than vocational scixicc* ma\ be indicated. While* the coun- 
selor and the paicnts an* stiuggling with tlu* aec(*ptanc(* of the 
ref(*rral, tlu* ;ulolc*sc('nt cannot be ovi'ilookcd either. If a refi'rral 
to a psychiatrist is indicated, tin's cannot be* pre'se nte'd to the 
adole*sce*nt with the pieimise, "A man, w ill pla\' some* ii;anu*s w ith 
you,’ as is sometimes done* with ve*rv \oung children. 1du* yeiung 
clie*nt’s coopc*ratie)n has to be e*nlistc*cl and his fears ha*ndled in 
order that the* r(*f('rral mav be*C’ome a positive rather than a 
damaging expcrie*nce. ». ^ 

In passing it may be inlc*rc*sting to note* that some parehts will 
accept a psychiatric consultation more re*adily than a family 
counse'ling re*fc*rral. This may be* due te) a wider acce'ptaiice e)f 
psychiatry than of casework. Social work is only too frecpiently 
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ass(Kiat(*(l witli “nc‘(‘dy” or the economically underprivi- 
l(‘j:;('d. Coining lo a social agency for any- kind of ass/stance is 
associated in the minds of sonu; people with “rcli^jf* and “public 
W('lfare in g('n(‘ral. Psychiatry, on the otlu^r hand, does no*t 
carry the stigma ol poverty— (piite the contrary, in some circles 
it has an aura of sophistication. Possibly, psycjiia*tjy, with it's 
traditional emphasis on genesis, is less threateurtng to some than 
casework therapy, which is lik(‘ly to focus on the painful aspects 
of th(‘ ii mn('diat(‘ reality.* Lastly, some jiarents can accept more 
readil)' tiu' idea that it^s tlu'ir (‘hild, rather than the)' themsedves, 
who n(‘('ds h(“Ip. ()n(‘ lu ars much more about prolilein children 
than pi()bl(‘m jiarents. 

d here are also, of course, those parents who will sooner face 
a cas(wv()ikcr than a psychiatrist because they associate the func- 
tions of th(‘ latter with psvehosis. In such instanc(?s the casc- 
work(‘r Ix'conies tin* l(*ss(‘r (‘vil. Whatever tlie feelings about 
psychiatry or casework may b(\ a referral to either is* invariably 
fraught with a great deal (\f apprehension and ambivalence, 
d lu' cou!isc*Joi ma\ ha\’(' to spend s(W('i‘al sessions with the par- 
ents and th(‘ adolescent btdore making an\ r(*ferral. 

ddie question of parental participation in vocational counsel- 
ing of adoh'set iits lias to be \ i(*wed from tlie standpoint of» wdiat 
siu'li pal ti( ipatiou mav mean to tlu' voiing client. Some ado- 
lescents ma\ aetualb ask that their mother or father be in- 
ehuh'd in the pioeess, otlieis mav resist this emphaticallv . Par- 
ents themselv(‘s ilifl(‘r m their attitudt* toward participation in. 
vocational contacts. Some partaits nr»t/> the inili.,’ appointment 
for their child and accoiujianv him on his first iiu view; others 
fail to n^spond even when tlii' counselor writes suggesting that 
thev' coim* in to see him. Wdudlu’r parents should or should not 
be s(Mm is not so much a (jiuNtion of agency policy as a matter of 
professional discaelion. (hanaallv, in counseling with adolescents, 
the agcMicv should maintain an attitude which will encourage 
parents to want to talk to the worker, although it is not necessary 
to set' the pan nts of every adolcsct'iit. 

ddie seriousness and the nature of the occupational problem, 
the prt'senct* of otlur, nonv ocationa’ conflicts, and tne clients 
fet'lings about [laitmtal participation are some of the factors 
influencing tlu' tounst'lor’s judgment on the necessity for in- 
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eluding the parent. The parent's desire to take part in the plan- 
ning stage, or at least to be apprised directly of the diagnostic 
findings and tentative decisions, may be considered as within 
his prerogative. At times the young client may want to keep Ins 
mother or father out of the vocational process. When this hap- 
pens, it may** be suggestive of a difficulty in tlie parent-child re- 
lationship, which may be considered outside the functional scope 
of the vocational counselor. 

The preceding discussion on adolescence has sketclu'd tlie out- 
lines of a complex and imperfectly uncrerstood process, desig- 
nated in the present work as counseling with adolescents. No 
attempt has been made to provide the vocational counselor with 
a general blueprint to assist him in his daily professional activi- 
ties, nor have all the facets and aspects of the subject been con- 
sidered. If the reader should feel that the foregoing discussion 
has stimulated his thinking on vocational guidance and has 
possibly challenged some of his cherished tenets, the objectives 
of the present work have been fulfiJled. 
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